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The  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  has  fallen  to  unusually  low  levels 
as  a  result  of  the  further  decline  in  bus 'ness  activity  during  1931.  The  low 
level  of  industrial  activity-  and-  consumer  incomes  in  1951  will  continue  to  in¬ 
fluence  domestic  demand  for  far;  products  into  1535.  Improvement  in  demand,  of 
course,  depends  on  improvement  in  business  activity  which  in  turn  is  lamely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  improvement  in  credit  conditions  and  the  restoration  of  business  mn- 
fidei^ce.  JThe  trends  of  indus-trial  production  and  pay  rolls  through  the  spring 
end  summer  months  should  furnish  a  guide  to  farmers  for  the  probable  demand  for 
their  products  in  the  latter  part  of  1932. 


Domestic  demand  fcr  farm  products,  after  showing  some  improvement  in  the 
first  few  months  of  1531  declined  throughout  the  balance  of  the  year.  Unfavor¬ 
able  financial  developments  abroad,  the  development  of  further  liquidation  in  the 
security  markets,  and  a  high  rate  of  bank  suspension  in  this  country  were  the 
chief  factors  in  cennteracting  the  favorable  developments  that  were  laying  the 
groundwork  for  eventual  business  recovery. 


The  net  result  of  these  interrelated  developments,  manifesting  themselves 
in  a  further  recession  in  industrial  activity,  in  decreased  money  incomes  of  con¬ 
sumers,  in  falling  ericas  and  restricted  credit  conditions,  was  to  reduce  the 
gross  farm  income  from  the  1931  farm  production  to  6.9  billion  dollars  from  9.3 
billion  in  1930  and  11.9  billion  in  1525.  ■‘•Lis  reduction  in  gross  income  of 
about  5  billion  dollars,  or  more  than  40  per  cent  in  two  years,  reflects  chiefly 
the  price  decline  during  the  past  two  seasons.  Prices  of  farm  products  at  the 
farms  fell  from  13b  per  cent  of  the  1910-1914  average  in  December,  1525  to  57  in 
1930  and  66  in  December,  1531,  a  decline  in  two  years  of  over  50  per  cent.  The 
aggregate  volume  of  farm  production  which  in  1530  was  about  2  per  cent  below  the 
average  fcr  1524-1.25,  was  2  per  cent  above  that  average  in  1951  as  a  result  of 
'■  r  ived  wing  conditions,  v/hile  the  volume  of  consumption  of  farm  products 
particularly  of  foods,  remained  relatively  stable  farmers  received  lower  incomes 
because  consumers,  with  money  earnings  greatly  reduced,  could  maintain  their  con¬ 
sumption  only  at  reduced  prices. 

The  continued  decline  in  farm  prices  v.&s  due  to  a  number  of  interrelated 
factors;  The  demand  for  Industrial  consumption  of  certain  far:.!  products  ’particu¬ 
larly  cotton)  was  greatly  reduced  during  1931  vs  the  volume  of  industrial  activity 
after  improving  from  a  level  in  December  1930  of  82  per  cent-  of  the  1923-1925  av¬ 
erage  to  50  pur  cent  in  April,  declined  to  71  per  cent  in  December,  1531.  The 
demand  on  the  part  of  urban  con sum  rs  of  food  and  clothing  was  also  greatly  re¬ 
duced  as  the  falling  off  in  industrial  activity  was  eoconosnied  by  increased  un¬ 
employment  in  factories,  in  the  railroads  and  in  construction.  Compared  with 
payroll  conditions  in  the  prosperous  summer  months  of  1925,  factory  payrolls  by 
the  end  of  1551  were  reduced  about  half,  railroad  payrolls  about  40  per  cent  and 
payrolls  in  construction  work  more  than  60  per  cent.  Thus  the  amount  of  money 


currently  paid  out 


these  lrrgo  groups  of  consumers  and  their  dependents  has 


been  reduced  since  1929  by  more  than  half. 


Other  factors  which  have  made  for  curtailment  in  domestic  demand  and  lower 
prices  are  an  outgrowth  of  unfavorable  credit  and  financial  developments.  Among 
the  major  credit  changes  affecting  business  activity  during  15-31  wore :  Another 
record  number  of  lank  failures  totaling  2,290,  which  tied  up  ov  r  91, 750, 0C0, 000 
of  deposits;  a  reduction  in  deposits  of  all  Deserve  I  [ember  banks  from  32.3  billion 
in  December  153C  to  loss  than  28.0  . billion  in  December  1931;  a  withdrawal  of  about 
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^870,000,000  of  bank  deposits  in  tlio  form  of  currency  and,  during  tho  last  quarter 
of  the  year,  a  net  withdrawal  of  about  #500,000,000  of  gold,  these  withdrawals 
having  the  effect  of  reducing  bank  reserves  end  the  ability  of  barks  to  extend 
credit;  a~  severe  break  in  the  bond  market,  during  the  last  half  of  the  year;  a 
further  decline  in  the  stock  market  from  J, -larch  to  December;  and  depreciation  of 
foreign  currencies,  restrictions  on.  foreign  exchange  dealings  and  defaults  in 
foreign  obligations. 

The  substantial  break  in  the  bonji  market  in  the  last  quarter  of  1931  re¬ 
sulted  in  a,  drop  in  bona  prices  of  about  £2  per  cent  between  August  and  the  end 
of  December.  This  depreciation  in  bond  prices  further  restricted  the  flotation 
of  new  securities  still  more.  As  a  consequence,  the  volume  of  new  bond  financing 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1931  was  particularly  low.  Security  offerings  during 
1931  totaled  £.9  billion,  most  of  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  compared  with 
nearly  7  billion  i:i  1950  and  about  10  billion  in  1929.  The  volume  of  foreign 
financing  was  about  one-fourth  of  that  in  the  previous  yoar  and  offerings  of 
municipal  and  public  utility  securities  which  have  boon  maintained  at  fair  levels 
in  the  past  wore  materially  curtailed  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  yoar.  Though 
bond  prices  have  made  some  recovery  since  the  middle  of  December  tho  advance  has 
not  yot  boon  sufficient  to  induce  any  substantial  volume  of  now  financing.  The 
low  volume  of  security  financing  during  tho  last  half  of  19-31  will  tend  to  keep 
tho  volume  of  construction  at  an  unusually  low  level  during  the  first  half  of 
1932. 

\7hilo  most  of  tho  doclino  in  agricultural  prices  between  December  1930  and 
December  1931  may  bo  attributed  to  tho  industrial  and  financial  condition  hero 
and  abroad,  increased  output  of  certain  commodities  also  contributed  to  tho  do¬ 
clino  and  those  increases  in  volumo  were  chiofly  due  to  improved  growing  conditions 
for  cotton,  winter  wheat ,  corn,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Larger  volumes  of  dairy 
products  and  hogs  also  contributed  to  .the  lower  level  of  farm  prices  during  tho 
last  quarter  of  1931. 

Tho  1931  doclino  in  business  activity  was  accompanied  by  a  further  reces¬ 
sion  in  tho  general  commodity  prico  level.  Dhole sale  prices  of  all  commodities 
in  December  1931  woro  15  por  cont  lower  than  a  year  oarlior,  most  of  tho  doclino 
coming  during  the  first  half  of  tho  year.  Prices  of  non-agricultural  products 
other  than  farm  and  food  products  declined  10  por  cent  while  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  since  they  are  langely  in  the  nature  of  raw  materials  which  in  depressions 
fall  mono  rapidly  than  others,  declined  22  por  cent  at  tho  wholesale  markets  and 
50  por  cent  at  tho  farms.  Partly  offsetting  the  decline  in  farm  prices,  there 
has  been  some  lowering  of  prices  of  goods  farmers  usually  buy  and  a  noticeable 
reduction  in  farm  wages. 


The  unemployment  situation  and  reduced  consumer  money  incomes  which  arc*  f 
responsible  for  tho  present  low  level  of  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  center 
largely  around  those  fow  basic  industries  which  are  tho  largest  elements  in  the 
general  business  situation,  farmers  should  therefore  watch  tho  progross  of  tho 
automobile,  iron  and  stool,  and  construction  industries  for  evidence  of  general 
improvement.  It  was  to  a  very  largo  extent  the  construction  industries,  togothej® 
with  the  automobile  and  textile  industries  which  rose  out  of  tho  post-war  depres¬ 
sion  in  1921  to  supply  employment  and  buying  power  to  largo  numbers  of  consumers 


and  to  create  a  demand  for  tho  products  and  services  of  allied  industries  such  as 
the  iron  and  stool  and  tho  railroads.  It  is  also  in  those  industries  './hero  tho 
recession  from  the  high  levels  of  1928  and  1929  have  been  the  severest.  Thus 
activity  in  such  capital  industries  as  iron  and  stool,  automobiles,  building 
materials  non-ferrous  metals  etc.,  declined  from  about  135  per  cont  of  tho  1925- 
1925  avorago  in  1929  to  about  60  per  cent  In  Doc ember  1931,  while  those  indus¬ 
tries  that  produce  more  nearly  consumers’  goods  or  depend  upon  tho  relatively 
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stable  flow  of  food  products  from  farms  to  consuming  centers  showed  ^muen  smaller 
decline  during  this  depression.  It  is  therefore  in  these  "basic  industries  con¬ 
sumin',  largely  non- agricultural  goods  where  substantial  improvement  or  very 
definite  prospects  for  improvement  would  have  to  appear  oeiore  farmers  vc.^i 
warranted  in  counting  on  a.  return  in  the  near  future  to  prosperous  domestic 
demand  conditions. 


among  these  industr 
schedules..  3.ie  automobile 
other  heavy  industries  to 
inventories  are  low,  costs 
number  of  engineering  impr 
building  and  construction 
retarded  by  the  existence 
numerous  mortgage  for eel os 
itics  end  by  unsatisf actor 
roads  to  industrial  activi 
result  of  the  falling  off 


ies,  all  operating  at  present  at  unusually  reduced^, 
industry,  is  apparently  in  a  better  position  tn  u:  ^ne 
contribute  some  stimulus  to  general  activity  .  i  - 
have  been  cut,  efficiency  has  been  increased  and  a 
ovemont 3  have  been  adopted.  T±ie  contribution  ci  cne 
industries  to  industrial  activity  in  general  is  -em.^ 
of  surplus  industrial  and  commercial  capacity;  by 
.r^s  and  relatively  high  building  costs  in  many  lo^al- 
-  financing  conditions.  The  contribution  of  the  rail- 
ty  through  their  purchases  has  been  restricted  as  a 
in  freight  traffic  and  earnings. 


The  unusually  low  level  to  which  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  has 
fallen  is  likely  to’ continue  to  affect  the  demand  for  farm  products  into  1932. 
Sven  if  some  improvement  in  employment  and  in  the  volume  of  industrial  actxviuy 
should  occur  during  the  earlier  part  of  1932,  it  is  not  certain  tnat  payrolls 
also  would  increase,  for  the  present  tendency  is  still  to  reduce  wage  rates. 
Insofar  as  farmers1  purchases  contribute  to  industrial  activity,  j'ery  littlc^if 
any  stimulating  influence  is  to  be  expected  at  least  during  the. first  xicuf^of 
1932  in  view  of  the  past  two  unprofitable  years  in  farming  and  in  view  of  the 
very  low  current  money  receipts  of  farmers ..  Bank  failures,  which  restrict  credit, 
continued  dueling  January  at  a  relatively  high  rate.  The  foreign  market  * cr  aie 
products  of  American  industries  had  declined  greatly.  Industrial  acoivxt._  in 
most  of  the  countries  purchasing  our  industrial  products  continues  au 
level  and  there  is  likelihood  that  the  widespread  efforts  on  the  part. of  other 
countries  to  improve  their  own  trade  and  financial  positions  ey  limiting,  oi 
restricting  their  purchases  of  . .mo r lean  goods  will  continue. 

The  domestic  dora,.nd  conditions  in  the  remainder  of  1952  will  undoubtodly 
depond  a  great  deal  on  the  stabilisation  of  credit  conditions  to  aid .material ±y 
in  restoring  confidence,  and  to  relieve  tnc  difficulties  oi  r  — ill  s  <.a.a  o  aier 
lending  institutions  so  that  credit  will  be  more  readily  v  .ilatlo  to  industries 
that  are  largely  dependent  on  borrowed  capital,  such  as  the  railroads  an¬ 
cons  tract  ion  industries.  Such  stabilisation  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 


check  further  recession  in  busing 


The  Reconstruction  Corporation  and  recently 


proposed  1  ogi slation  are  expected  to  be  important  factors  in  rostering  ^onfidmco 
and  brinaijig  about  more  nearl"  normal  credit  conditions,  me  so  measures  are  a 
now  element  in  the  present  situation.  Anile  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
forseo  their  full  effect,  it  is  the  results  of  such  efforts  ..nd  of  th:  normal 
recup er  .tivo  powers  of  industry  .nd  tr  .do  that  have  brought  recover;  j-rom. 
previous  depressions,  that  must  bo  looked  to  for  fundamental  i  lprcvcm^nt  in 
conditions  affecting  the  domestic  dunond  for  farm  products.  On  the  other  hand, 
improvement  in  demand  for  farm  products  aldo  depends  on  political  and  economic 
develo'  merits  in  Huron o  which  are  discussed  in  the  next  section  of  u  is  r^p-.u. 


r 
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Tlie  foreign  demand  for  the  agricultural  products  of  t tie  United  States  has 
fallen  to  a  low  level,  and  at  the  present  moment  tnere  is  very  little  definite 
evidence  of  significant  imorovemeuts  in  the  near  future.  VJhile  some  improvement 
appears  to  he  developing  in  some  countries,  all  danger  of  further  recessions  in 
business  and  curtail.  .ent  in  credit  in  tnese  countries  has  not  disappeared.  ^ 
world-wide  business  revival  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  foreign^ demand 
for  agricultural  products,  particularly  cotton,  but  the  numerous  restrictions 
imposed  upon  international  trade  and  increased  production  in  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  would  tend  to  restrict  the  exports  of  many  agricultural  products  fh  om  t,.is 
country  even  if  some  improvement  in  foreign  business  snould  occur. 

Both  tho  volume  and  the  value  of  agricultural  exports  nave  been  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  during  the  past  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  50,  1951.  Comparing 
the  .1930-31  season  with  that  of  1928-29,  the  ’  hue  of  agricultural  exports  has 
been  reduced  44  per  cent  and  the  volume  about  22  per  cent.  In  tlie  ;ivre  months, 
July-lTov  under,  1931,  the  value  of  exports  was  only  54  per  cent  ox  mie  vaiao  in 
tho  corresponding  months  in  1929.  The  reduced  demand  for  the  products  o±  nie 
United  States  in  foreign  countries  has  curtailed  the  volume  oi  exports  in  itla- 
tion  to  domestic  production.  Exports  in  the  fiscal  years  1925  to  192 <  amounted 
to  about  13.4  per  cent  of  total  production,  whereas  in  the  1950-31  i i seal  5~ar 
than  3.0  per  cent  has  been  exported.  Tnis  decline  in  exports  has  been  due  tne 
reduced  foreign  demand  and  to  unwillingness  to  export  freely  at  prevail - up  lo./ 
prices. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  decline  in  foreign  demand  for  tne  farm 

i  ' .  I.  .  4-Vi  ^  iff  a  „  it r-,  H  .O 


products  of  the  United  States.  Of  outstanding 


importance  has  been  the  world-wide 
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business  depression,  accompanied  by  a  sharp  curtailment  in  international  ciu^, 
The  depression  had  began  in  some  foreign  countries  oeiore  it  cecame  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  in  this  country.  The  reduction  in  industrial  activity  since  tne  simmer  ^of 
1929  in  different  foreign  countries  for  which  data  are  available  has  y  uiee  from 
about  20  to  30  per  cent.  Industrial  depression  was  accompanied  by  and  caused  in 
part  by  a  general  decline  in  prices  of  raw  materials  and  manu.tr c cured  Plcc-^-- 
The  wholesale  prices  of  products  in  countries  to  which  most  o  agricultural  ez 

ports  of  the  United  Slates  go,  have  fallen  as  much  as  the  wholesale  priceoin  tne 
United  States.  In  recent  months  prices  have  risen  in  some  countries  in  terms  of 
depreciated  currencies  but  nave  continued  downward  in  terms  o± 

.  Industrial  depression,  declining  prices,  increasing  trade  Dari  ier  s,  ...  lit'-1-'-- 
unrest,  and  uncertain  financial  and  credit  conditions  in  several  differc,._o  coun¬ 
tries  all  naturally  contributed  to  a  curtailment  in  international  credit.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  war,  some  European  countries  became  largely  dependent  upun  credit  from  tu 
United  States  and  certain  other  foreign  countries  for  the  purchase  of  mater¬ 
ials  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  foodstuffs.  Under  such  conditions  a^euxt ail¬ 
ment  in  credit  greatly  lessened  the  purchasing  power  oi  tne  consumers  in  tj-*ose 
countries  and  their  ability  to  buy  farm  products  from  this  country.  In  so.i.e 
countries  the  payment  of  interest  and  any  part  of  the  international  hut 
necessarily  dependent  upon  a  continuation  of  fairly  easy  credit  for  one  ^amtact. 
of  raw  materials  and  a  market  for  the  manufactured  products.  Tne  one-j ca.i  mora¬ 
torium  to  end  on  July  1,  1932,  helped  to  relieve  the  situation. 

A  favorable  development  on  the  credit  side  in  relation  to  our  e^po. t  made 
is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  passage  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  tor  mi  atj.cn  Ac 
which  provides  for  tho  extension  of  credit  in  connection  with  the  expoi ta^ion  n 
agricultural  products.  Furthermore,  any  improvement  in  tne  general  crec.it.  sit  cat. 


./Foreign  Competition  and  Demand  -  2. 

•vritldTr  the  country  would  indirectly  work  in  the  same  direction. 


Foreign  Import  Restrict  ions  as  a  Barrier  to  Exports 

Foreign  demand  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  cotton)  was  depressed  further  by  the  many  efforts  or.  the  part  of  importing 
countries  to  protect  their  domestic  markets  against  the  declining  prices.  In¬ 
creased  duties  have  "been  supplemented  by  many  regulations  designed  to  protect  the 
home  agriculture  in  the  importing  countries  and  maintain  production  and  prices  in 
the  face  of  the  depression  and  the  general  decline  in  prices.  These  regulations 
include  milling  quotas,  import  licensing  systems,  importing  monopolies,  sanitary 
restrictions,  and  other  modes  of  limiting  imports.  In  some  instances  the  import 
restrictions  on  agricultural  products  of  the  type  exported  by  the  United  States 
have  remained  unchanged  in  the  past  year  but  are  nevertheless  severe;  in  others 
they  became  still  more  severe;  in  st.  Ill  others  whore  no  restrictions  had  previous¬ 
ly  existed,  they  were  either  initiated  or  were  definitely  ir.  prospect  by  the  end 
oi  tne  year;  whereas  in  scarcely  an.  instance  was  there  any  significant  abatement. 
By  and  large,  tne  past  year  was  one  in  which  import  barriers ,  already  high  in  most 
foreign  countries,  continued  to  mount. 


In  the  case  of  wheat  a  number  of  importing  countries  -  notably  Italy,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Poland,  Finland,  South  Africa,  and  Egypt  -  . 

during  1931,  Italy’s  tariff  being 


markedly  increased  their  tariffs 
ig  increased  from  87  cents  to  $1.07  a,  bushel;  five 
countries  -  namely,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Greece,  Estonia  and  Luxemburg  -  were  added 
to  the  previous  list  of  six  countries  maintaining  milling  quota  systems  compelling 
the  use  in  domestic  mills  of  definite 
while  in  some  countries,  such  as  For 


minimum  percentages  of  home-grown  wheat; 
"way,  Spain,  Switzerland/  Portugal,  and  South 
Africa,  the  foregoing  or  other  modes  of  import  restriction  were  associated  with  ? 


deiinite  program  of  domestic  price  fixing.  Meanwhile  Germany  continued  to  impose 
a  duty  of  $1.62  a  bushel  on  wheel;  France,  85  cents;  Spain,  74  cents,  and  so  on; 
and  the  first  two }  together  with  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia  and  Latvia  continued  to  em¬ 
ploy  milling  quota  systems  inaugurated  at  an  earlier  date. 


One  development  which  may  prove  to  be  highly  significant  during  the  coming 
year  is  the  British  espousal  of  a  new  program  of  protection  and  imperial  preference. 
Especially  may  it  prove  to  he  significant  in  relation  to  our  wheat  exports.  The 
domestic  wheat  quota  for  British  wheat  which  has  already  beer,  announced  but  not 
definitely  fixed  (though  generally  forecast  at  around  15  per  cent  of  total  British 
requirements)  will  presumably  not  greatly  affect  our  exports .  But  extension  of  the 
quota  system  to  the  wheat-growing  Dominions  which  is  to  come  up  at  the  Imperial 
Economic  Conference  during  the  summer  of  1932,  may  prove  highly  significant.  Quotas 
mr  the  Dominions  aggregating  all  the  way  from.  55  to  70  per  cent,  of  total  British 
requirements ,  in  contrast  to  less  than  50  per  cent  which  they  now  furnish,  are  now 
being  discussed.  Acceptance  even  of  the  lower  radio  may  well  lead  to  displacement 
of  considerable  American  wheat  in  the  British  market.  For  is  wheat  necessarily  the 
only  item:.  For  it  is  quite  possible  that  preferences  in  the  British  market  will  be 


extended  or  incre 


as.ee.  or.  other  products  which  we  export,  especially  fresh,  dried, 


and  canned  fruits.  Moreover,  inter-Dominion  preferences  have  been  increasing  and, 
in  line  with  the  whole  trend  toward  closer  imperial  economic  union,  will  probably 
continue  to  increase.  Even  before  the  recent  turn  of  events  in  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  by  her  tariff  revision  of  June  2,  1931,  had  adopted  increased  preferences 
teni-ing  to  encourage  the  displacement  of  American  fruits  and  various  other  products 
by  imports  from  Empire  sources. 


The  past  year  likewise  saw  the  first  concrete  steps  toward  the  conclusion 
of  a  widespread  system  of  tariff  agreements  between  the  agricultural  countries  of 
Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe  and  the  industrial  countries  of  Central  and  Western 
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JSurope  whereby  cereals  from  the  former  countries  receive  exclusive  tar:  ff  prefer¬ 
ences  in  the  latter.  Notwithstanding  obstacles  to  such  pref ercr.t xal  agreements  on 
account  of  conflicting  treaty  obligations,  sev  ral  treaties  have  >'en  conduced 
and  more  are  in  process  of  negotiation.  Their  tendency,  obviously,  is  to  curtail 
0  the  demand  for  imports  from  countries  such  as  the  United  Stores  which  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  preference  and  to  encourage  additional  production  and  exports  in  the 
countries  which  do  receive  it.  If  this  trend  toward  a  systo~  of  exclusive  pref¬ 
erences  ar^ng  the  Continental  countries  continues ,  it  may  well  prove  to  he  a  cnn- 
*  sidcrable  impediment  to  the  marketing  of  American  cereals  and  perhaps  ot  er  agri¬ 
cultural  products  on  the  Continent. 


In  addition  to  new  imnort  barriers,  in  effect  or  in  prospect,  of  the  char¬ 
acter  above  described,  many  countries  are  now  exercising  a  rigid  control  ox  imports 
through  the  medium  of  rationing  and  restricting  the  amount  of  exchange  available 
for  payment  for  imports,  as  described  below. 


The  Depreciation  of  Tore ign  Currencies 

In  recent  months  the  depreciation  of  exchange  in  many  foreign  countries  has 
become  an  additional  factor  in  international  trade.  The  immediate  effect  of  de¬ 
preciating  exchange  in  a  particular  country  is  to  encourage  exports  and  discourage 
imports  of  that  country.  Exchange  uncertainties  tend  to  encourage  hand-to-mouth 
buying  and  to  increase  the  costs  of  international  trade.  Trade  is  also  disturbed 
by  the  rnalad justment s  in  prices  among  commodities  int'  rnally  and  externally.  As 
exchange  depreciates  and  after  it  has  been  stabilized  at  a  lower  level  there  is  a 
tendency  for  internal  prices  to  rise  sufficiently  to  offset  at  least  a.  part  of  the 
original  adverse  effects  of  depreciation  upon  imports.  For  certain  commodities , 
prices  in  some  countries  of  depreciated  exchange  have  risen  to  the  full  extent  of 
tee  depreciation.  But  this  readjustment  has  been  by  no  means  universal  or  com¬ 
plete  for  all  commodities  and  in  all  depreciated  exchange  countries ,  and  it  is 
wholly  uncertain  how  soon  or  how  complete  the  readjustment  will  be. 


x uo  stabilization  of  exchange  at  a  lower  level  or  the  revaluation  of  the 
currency  ot  a  country  at  a  lower  level  may  make  “tore  or  less  'oermnnent,  significant 
changes  in  the  position  of  that  country  in  its  tra.de  with  other  countries  which 
have  not  made  comparable  readjustments  in  currency  or  exchange.  lor  example,  the 
depreciation  of  the  exc range  of  a  country  may  more  or  less  permanently  affect  the 
relation  oi  tie  wage  level  -  or  other  factors  in  production  -  to  the  same  factors 
-e  production  of  other  countries.  Any  improvement  in  competitive  position 
thereby  .ay  strengthen  the  demand  of  that  country  for  raw  materials  but  may  at  the 
-amc  time  reduce  the  demand  of  that  country  for  other  import  commodities,  if  the 
x.-picvti  fiiu  in  competitive  position  is  not  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  improve— 
^Gxit  in  t.oe  real  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  within  the  country. 
!"C  _jeCcnt  mb andennent  of  the  gold  standard  by  Great  Britain  was  doubly  significant 
in  that  it  not  only  depreciated  the  exchange  value  of  the  currency  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant  world  market  for  our  form  products  but  also  in  the  fact  that  many  other 
countries  '■•■ore  either  obliged  to  take  similar  measures  or  considered  it  advisable 

t°  so*  present  time  only  a.  few  countries  in  the  world  remain  entirely 

upon  a  gold  basis. 


Less  tuan  one-fifth  of  our  agricultural  exports  nor~nlly  go  to  countries 
^ are  s^iH  definitely  on  a  gold  basis.  The  most  important  of  these  are  France, 

..  et norlands ,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Italy  should  perhaps  "Iso  be  included  in 

^gno^p.  Tne  remainder  of  our  markets  may  be  roughly  classified  into  two  groups, 
x  ae  xirst,  ana  most  important,  would  include  countries  such  as  Great  Britain, 

•Japan,  and  tne  Scandinavian  countries  that  have  departed  from  the  gold  standard 
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and  whose  currencies  have  depreciated  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent  in  terms 
of  go.d  This  depreciation  has,  for  the  ti"3  being  at  least,  definitely  reduced 
the  purchasing  power  of  these  countries  for  goods  fro”'  gold  countries  such  as  the 
United  States .  The  second  group  of  markets  includes  countries  such  as  0-ermany, 
Austria,,  and  Czechoslovakia  where  exchange  rates  are  being  maintained  at  par  only 
by  drastic  regulations  and  control  of  foreign  exchange .  The  amount  of  exchange 
available  to  purchase  foreign  goods  is  thus,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  lim¬ 
ited  and  the  flow  of  goods  into  these  countries  is  necessarily  restricted. 

ITot  only  has  the  purchasing  power  of  our  best  foreign  markets  thus  been 
reduced  by  exchange  depreciation  or  control,  but  competition  has  been  increased. 
Under  conditions  of  wide-spread  currency  depreciation  such  as  prevail  at  present, 
tnere  is  some  tendency  for  the  trade  between  the  depreciated  currency  countries  to 
increase.  The  United  States  is  the  only  major  agricultural  export  country  fully 
on  the  geld  Oasis.  The  importance  of  this  increased  competition  varies  c on side r- 
aolv  with  the-  different  products  entering  into  our  export  trade.  It  is  probably 
most  severe  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia,  with  their 
depreciated  currencies,  have  an  advantage  over  the  United  States  jn  selling  in 
foreign  markets.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  our  limited  exports  are  due  not  only  to 
currency  depreciation  in  other  countries  but  also  to  our  domestic  policies  tending 
to  maintain  prices  of  wheat  in  this  country  somewhat  above  their  normal  relation 
to  world  prices.  Competition  of  Scandinavian  pork  products  in  European  markets 
nas  been  similarly  intensified.  Scandinavian  exports  have  been  especially  in¬ 
creased  in  the  ca.se  of  bacon,  but  in  the  case  of  lard,  in  the  sale  of  which  the 
United  States  lias  normally  the  most  advantage,  the  American  product  has  not  been 
so  much  displaced.  Exchange  depreciation  has  given  the  fruit  of  Canada,  Australia 
ana  brazil  some  advantage  over  American  fruit  in  European  markets. 

So  far  as  tne  volume  of  exports  is  concerned,  cotton  and  some  t'gpes  of  to- 
oacco  have  been  affected  less  t-han  our  other  export  products.  This  is  due  to  the 
extremely  low  prices  at  which  they  are  selling  in  the  United  States  and  to  the 
natural  advantage  this  country  has  in  the  production  and  sale  of  the  product, 
lurtnermore,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  an  indispensable  raw  material  for  an  industry 
dependent,  as  in  G-reat  Britain  and  Japan,  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  export  trade, 
io  is  to  be  expected  that  the  effect  of  depreciated  exchange  would,  be  less,  than 
ior  products  imported  directly  for  home  consumption.  This  is  true  because  the  re¬ 
duction  in.  costs,  particularly  in  labor,  in  the  textile  industry  as  a  result  of 
the  depreciated  exchange  puts  these  industries  in  a  stronger  competitive  position 
in  foreign  markets  and  thus  enables  them  to  increase  their  activity.  This  may  not, 
however,  greatly  increase  the  aggregate  foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton 
since  cotton  textiles  made  of  American  cotton  in  depreciated,  exchange  countries 
orill  be  to  some  extent  replacing  similar  goods  from  the  gold  countries. 

Conditions  in  Important  Foreign  T?a.rkets 

In  the  United  kingdom,  the  most  important  foreign  market  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  the  United  States,  business  activity  has  fallen  to  a  very  low 
level  end  unemployment  is  very  extensive,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  im¬ 
provement  in  recent  months.  The  apparent  effect  of  deflating  the  British  currency 
was  to  place  British  industries  manufacturing  for  export  in  a  somewhat  better  po¬ 
sition  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  cotton  textile  industry,  for 
example,  production  activity  promptly  increased.  The  number  of  the  unemployed  has 
been  reduced  moderately  since  September.  Low  purchasing  power  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  import  restrictions,  however,  tend  to  hold  in  check  industrial  improve¬ 
ment  in  G-reat  Britain. 
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Conditions  in  Continental  Europe  are  about  as  •unfavorable  for  marketing  ag¬ 
ricultural  products  as  are  the  conditions  in  Great  Britain.  The  outlook  in  Germany 
is  dependant  upon  political  and  general  economic  developments  which  now  seem  quite 
uucertai:  .  German  purchases  are  held  to  a  low  level  not  only  by  credit  restrict¬ 
ions  but  also  by  various  measures  adopted  for  the  protection  of  German  agriculture. 
Of  course  Germany  mill  continue  to  take  American  cotton.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  maintain  production  of  wheat,  rye  and  pork  on  a  high  level  and  thus  minimize  im¬ 
ports.  There  is  some  prosuect,  however,  of  a  smaller  production  of  hogs  in  the 
latter  half  of  1932,  and  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  lower  crop  yields  fol¬ 
lowing  good  seasons,  which  might  require  Germany  to  increase  to  some  extent  her  im¬ 
ports  of  foodstuffs. 

For  a  long  time  France  seemed  to  be  almost  immune  from  the  depression,  but 
at  last  that  country  is  suffering  materially  along  with  the  others.  Unemployment 
has  increased  sharply  and  many  measures  are  being  undertaken  to  protect  not  only 
French  farmers  hut  industrial  workers  as  well  from  the  sale  of  imported  goods. 

Conditions  in  Italy  seem  more  favorable  than  in  some  other  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  purchasing  power  of  Italian  consumers  has  declined  to  a  low  level  but 
some  evidence  of  readjustment  and  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  business  activ¬ 
ity  is  beginning  to  appear.  This  may  improve  to  some  extent  the  market  for  cotton. 
The  demand  for  foodstuffs,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  held  t°  a  low  level  by  main¬ 
taining  production  within  the  country. 

The  economic  situation  in  other  European  countries  varies  greatly  but  on  the 
whole  is  similar  to  that  in  the  countries  already  mentioned.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  maintain  domestic  production  and  t'o  curtail  the  imports  of  the  products  of 
the  count -y. 

The  Orient 


Depression  is  more  or  less  general  in  Japan  but  to  date  the  cotton  and  wheat 
flour  industries  have  been  less  affected  than  most  other  industries.  Cotton  yarn 
production  continues  at  a  high  level.  By  going  off  the  gold  standard,  Japan  is 
planed  in  much  the  same  competitive  position  respect_ng  the  export  trade  with  China 
in  cotton  goods  that  she  held  before  the  British  currency  was  depreciated.  Al¬ 
though  Chinese  boycotts  in  the  past  have  not  seriously  reduced  Japanese  trade,  the 
current  boycott  may  materially  restrict  exports  of  textiles  to  China.  The  low 
prices  of  American  cotton  both  actually  and  relative  to  the  prices  of  Indian  cotton 
have  already  stimulated  record  purchases  of  American  cotton.  The  relatively  high 
price  of  American  wheat  as  compared  with  Australian  has,  however,  given  tne  latter 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  Oriental  mafket . 

In  China,  political  and  military  disturbances  in  the  past  have  not  seriously 
affected  the  market  for  American  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat  and  flour,  and  miscellaneou 
agricultural  items.  Trade  and  business  carries  on  to  a  surprising  degree  in  the 
face  of  handicaps  incident  to  transportation  difficulties  and  other  disturbances. 
Despite  low  silver  exchange,  declines  in  late  1931  in  the  price  of  American  cotton, 
tobacco  and  wheat  have  "been  fully  as  great  as  the  depreciation  of  silver  and  prices 
at  this  time  of  these  American  items  in  China,  are  not  high  in  comparison  witn 
prices  of  competing  Chinese  commodities.  The  short  crop  of  Chinese  cotton  and  com¬ 
paratively  high  prices  for  native  and  Indian  cotton  have  created  an  exceptionally 
large  outlet  for  the  American  growth.  Low  prices  of  American  flue-cured  tobacco 
enable.  American  leaf  to  compete  with  Chinese  leaf  more  favorably  than  last  season 
in  the  expanding  Chinese  cigarette  industry.  Record  quantities  of  Australian 
wheat  a.re  being  used  in  the  flour  industry  of  Shanghai,  however,  and,  in  turn,  is 
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resulting  in  a  considerable  displacement  of  American  flour  by  Shanghai  flour  m 
the  flour  markets  of  Forth  China. 

Trend  of  Foreign  Production 

J 

Foreign  agricultural  production  continues  at  a  high  level.  Tee  competition 
now  confror  ing  American  agricultural  products  in  world  markets  is^being  augmented 
by  currency  depreciation  in  all  major  agricultural  expo  it  coUxU.es  o\^  -  e 

United  States.  Cor  petition  also  has  been  increased  oy  the  o.aop.  j/u_  y  ^  ' 

bounties  or  other  aids  by  a  number  of  countries,  especially  in  connection  wi  n  . 
wheat,  which  tend  to  maintain  production  in  spite  of  the  low  prices.  Tne  ^anuoian 
countries,  for  example ,  all  have  some  form  or  government  aiu  to  t  le 
while  direct  bounties  are  paid  to  the  wheat  growers  in  Canada,  ar  1.^—^  ^-ia.  - 

the  deficit  countries  of  Europe  agricultural  production  is  being  mcintarned,  ana 
ir  some  cases  increased,  behind  tariff  walls  and  other  lorms  of  impo...  res  ri 

In  surplus  producing  countries,  such  a.s  Canada,  Australia  and  Ar0enti.xi, 
low  prices  have  apparently  checked  the  marked  upward  trend  in  crap 
age  is,  however,  at  a  high-level  following  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen-ury  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  no  marked  curtailment  is  in  prospect.  Canadian  -rhea  acr~.i0e  -  0 
little  change  in  1931  compared  to  1930,  but  there  was  some  reduction  in  wheat  a 
age  in  Australia,  and  Argentina  from  the  high  levels  of  that  yeor.  T.n  -  c  - 

Australia,  however,  was  from  an  abnormally  high  acreage  considerably  above  that 
any  former  year.  Flaxseed  acreage  in  Argentina  has  been  increases,  wi-e 
acreage  has  shown  nr act ically  no  change.  Southern  hemisphere  uc  ;  n 
ports  of  anima1  r-r- ducts,  such  as  wool,  dairy  products  and  bee^  ,  continue  - 
World  wool  production  in  1931  was  above  that  of  1930.  There  has  been  some  shi.t 
from  wheat  to  wool  in  Australia,  while  in  South  Africa  sheep  numbers  showed  an 
crease  in  19r?l  over  the  preceding  year.  Hew  Zealand  butter  ana  creese  ^  * 

to  European  markets  in  record  quantities.  There  has  apparent,  y  -^on  -  ■ ' 
in  the  slaughter  and  exports  of  beef  in  Argentina,  but  Australian  ~ee  fyP  ' 
continue  to  increase.  It  is  clear  that  shifts  and  readjustments  ar^ta^  place 
in  southern  hemisphere  agriculture  as  in  other  paius  of  tne  yor  ...  ^  - u  "  £ 

southern  hemisphere  has  doubtless  not  yet  reached  its  po^en^ia  c  , 

supply  for  cereals  fruit  and  animal  products.  These  countries  will  respond 
■promntly  to  any  increa.se  in  the  effective  demand  for  these  pio  .uc  s. 

Russia,  with  its  large  wheat  acreage  and  improved  met  nods  of  production, ^ 
has  again  assumed  a  position  of  importance  in  world  wheat . market s .  Although  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  organization  and  production  technique  ore  beiug  encountered,.^ 
likely  that  such  a  position  will  be  maintained,  with  Russian  exports  varying 
greatly  from  season  to  season  as  weather  conditions  are  more  or. less  favorable  tc 
the  wheat  crop.  In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that,  while  w  .er  w^1' 
acreage  arro^ars  to  be  increasing,  Russian  wneat  production  io  sti  ’  "n  _  . 
a  large  extent  on  the  outturn  of  the  spring,  wheat  crop,  which  is  grown  mostly  i 
dry  regions  with  highly  unstable  yields.  But  whatever  happens  with  respect.  i 

wheat  acreage  and  production,  Russian  wheat  exports  will,  of  course  s  ^ 

fluenced  by  policies  of  the  Soviet  Government,  whicn  not  only  controls  e  *  ~ 
through  its  monopoly  on  foreign  trade  but  also  apparently  ^as  tru  P  e*  ”  „ 

domestic  consumption  and  thus  increase  the  exportable  surplus..  In  e  ■ a  ^ 
such  restrictive  measures  it  is  likely  that  increased  consumption  by  the  rapidly 
growing  Russian  population  would  reduce  the  surplus  availa  1«.  °r  exP 
still  further  expansion  of  production. 

Russia,  may  also  become  a  factor  of  some  importance  in  the JUU®™ 0t ToT 
for  other  agricultural  products.  Particular  attention  has  leer,  paid  to  CO* von 
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and  a,  limited  quantity  of  Russian  cotton  has  been  sold  outside  of  the  country. 
While  production  has  expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years,  it  is  not  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  pre-mar  peak.  There  appears  to  he  considerable  additional  land  upon  which 
cotton  could  he  grown.  Most  of  this,  however,  is  either  in  Central  Asia  or  Trans¬ 
caucasia  where  extensive  and  costl?/  new  irrigation  projects  would  he  required,  or 
in  certain  non-irrigated  areas  of  European  Russia  where  cotton  has  not  heen  grown 
long  enough  on  a  commercial  scale  to  determine  conclusively  their  suitability  for 
cotton  production.  While  production  has  heen  increasing,  domestic  consumption  of 
cotton  in  Russia  has  heen  restricted  and  small  exports  have  thus  heen  possible. 

Any  significant  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  its  rapidly  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  would  tend  to  abdorb  all  the  cotton  Russia  now  produces  and  might  easily  cause 
a  reversion  to  an  import  basis  for  this  staple. 


Cotton  is  a  notable  exception  to  the  general  tendency  to  maintain  produc¬ 
tion  in  foreign  countries.  Except  for  Russia,  there  appears  to  be  a  world-wide 
tendency  toward  acreage  reduction.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  new  cotton 
growing  regions  of  Africa,  such  as  the  Angl o-S wypt i an  Sudan.  In  Egypt  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  restricting  cotton  acreage.  In  India  the  cotton  acreage  in  1931-32  was 
the  smallest  since  1S32-23. 


Production  of  vegetable  oil  materials  has  shown  a  marked  upward  trend  in 
recent  yea.rs.  This  expansion  is  illustrated  by  soy  beans  in  Manchuria;  peanuts  in 
China,  India  and  Nigeria;  palm  kernels  in  Sumatra,  Nigeria  and  the  Belgian  Congo; 
and  copra  m  the  Philippines,  the  Butch  East  Indies  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

In  practically  a.ll  of  these  cases  production  or  exports  are  at  least  double  pre- 
viar  quantities,  and  in  most  cases  the  increase  is  much  greater  than  this.  To  this 
large  supply  of  vegetable  oil  must  be  added  whale  oil,  the  supply  of  which  has  in¬ 
creased^  tremendously  within  recent  years.  This  increased  supply  of  vegetable  and 
whale  oil  competes  directly  or  indirectly  with  American  vegetable  oils,  lard,  and 
dairy  products,  both  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  market. 


» 


to 
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The  supply  of  farm  cr'edit  available  from  strictly  local  sources  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  in  any  recent  year.  3arJ.cs,  merchants  and  dealers,  in  agri¬ 
cultural  areas,  are  in  a  very  restricted  position.  By  reason  oj.  the  extremely 
'  low  agricultural  prices,  the  capital  and  credit  resources  flowing  into  sucn  areas, 
particularly  during  the  marketing  season  of  1931  were  aDnormally  small.  .  xne  more 
centralized  agencies  that  supply  most  of  the  farm  mortgage  credit,  have  been. af¬ 
fected  by  the  world-wide  business  depression  and  an  adverse  mar met  for  securities. 
Hence  these  agencies  too  have  sharply  curtailed  their  lending  activities. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  net  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  neea 
for  credit.  Lower  costs  of  supplies  that  farmers  must  purchase  have  served  to  re¬ 
duce  the  need  for  credit,  as  have  also  unusually  large  supplies  of  home-grown  feed 
and  food  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  the  South.  Similarly, 
livestock  men  in  the  range  country  have  reduced  their  operating  costs,  and  wit±.  ti.e 
low  livestock  prices,  feeders  require  a  smaller  volume  of  credit  than  usual.  On 
the  other  hand,  low  farm  income  has  so  reduced  the  ability  of  farmers  to  meet  fixed 
charges  and  current  expense  that  in  many  cases  greater  reliance  than  usual  mu.st  be 
placed  on  borrowed  funds.  It  perhaps  is  safe  to  say  that  generally  xess  credit  is 
required  to  carry  on  farm  operations  at  the  lowest  practicable  level  but  that  in 
many  individual  cases  farmers  need  more  credit  than  usual  if  they  are  to  meet  cun- 
rent  fixed  charges  and  conduct  their  operations  with  reasonaoie  efficiency. 

Deposits  of  country  banks  have  decreased  substantially  in  recent  years. 

Prom  December  132S  to  November  1931,  total  time  and  demand  deposits  of  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  located  in  places  of  less  than  15,000  population,  de¬ 
clined  23  per  cent  in  the  20  leading  agricultural  States,  excluding  California. 

Such  declines  for  the  period  indicated  were  27  per  cent  in  the  Corn  Belt  States, 

4l  per  cent  in  the  Cotton  States,  and  30  per  cent  in  the  Mountain  States..  These 
declines  in  deposits,  together  with  fear  of  further  withdrawals,  caused  banks  to 
make  an  even  more  than  proportionate  liquidation  of  their  loans  and  discounts.  In 
all  regions,  the  decline  in  demand  deposits  was  greater  tnan  in  time  deposits. 
Inasmuch  as  most  country  banks  carry  a.  certain  portion  of  their  assets  in  loans  or 
securities  which  are  not  liquidated  seasonally,  it  is  probable  that  the  supply  01 
credit  available  for  new  production  loans  has  been  reduced  even  more  than  pi opor- 
tionately  to  the  decline  in  total  deposits. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  decline  in  these  deposits  has  been  the  low  prices 
for  agricultural  products,  although  bank  suspensions,  withdrawal  of  currency  from 
circulation  and,  in  some  areas,  drought,  have  also  been  important  factors.  The  low 
income  of  agricultural  communities  has  made  new  deposits  smaller  than  usual,  but 
requirements  for  current  supplies  and  particularly  for  fixed  enlarges,  have  no„  bton 
0  reduced  proportionately.  Bank  suspensions  during  1931  were  more  than  twice  as 

numerous  as  in  any  full  year  since  1920  except  193° »  arid  a  half  more  numerous  than 
in  1930.  These  factors  have  .adversely  affected  the  lending  power  of  banks  and  the 
ability  of  farmers  to  finance  themselves. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  production  credit  used  especially  by  Southern 
farmers  is  extended  by  merchants  and  dealers  through  sales  on  a  time,  basis.,  -hese 
distributors  necessarily  rely,  in  turn,  upon  advances  from  local  banns  and  00 on 
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credit  extended  Toy,  supply  houses.  At  present  these  merchants  are  handicapped  hy 
a  larg-e  volume  of  delinquent  accounts. 

Agricultural  credit-  cor-por-at-i  ons  increased-  substantially  in  number  and  re-  4 
sources  in  1931 »  particularly  in  the  areas,  that  suffered  most  from  bank  suspensions1' 
and  shortage  of  feed  crops.  Fifty  agricultural  credit  corporations  and  livestock 
loan  companies  were  supplied  with  part  of  their  capital  from  loans  to  individuals 
from  the  Federal  fund  made  available  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  February  1931-  and 
admini stered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Even  a  larger  number  was  established 
in  Arkansas  partly  by  means  of  funds  supplied  by  the  State.  Several  cooperative 
marketing  associations  have  received  substantial  advances  from  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  for  the  capitalizing ' of  agricultural  credit  corporations.  The  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  has  recently  made  legislative  provision  for  assistance  to  persons  organiz¬ 
ing  agricultural  credit  corporations,  livestock  loan  companies  and  similar  organ¬ 
izations,  through  an  act,  closely  resembling  the  earlier  measure  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas . 

Many  credit  corporations  and  livestock  loan  companies  which  made  loans  dur¬ 
ing  1931  reported  a  large  volume  of  renewal  loans  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Such 
renewals  restrict  the  ability  of  these  organizations  to  make  new  advances,  except 
as  additions  are  made  to  their  capital  stock  or  more  direct  financial  assistance  is 
obtained.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make  direct  loans 
to  agricultural  credit  corporations  and  livestock  loan  companies. 

Interest  rates  charged  by  country  banks  and  time  charges  by  local  merchants 
and  dealers  are  determined  largely  by  custom  and  past  experience,  with  the  result 
that  the-  are  not  adjusted  closely  to  conditions  which  affect  the  central  money 
markets.  Only  the  rates  charged  by  credit  corporations  and  livestock  loan  compa¬ 
nies  are  tied  directly  to  central  money  market  rates.  Under  existing  regulations, 
in  order  to  have  their  paper  eligible  for  rediscount  by  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  credit  corporations  and  other  loan  agencies  may  not  charge  farmers  a 
rate  exceeding  by  more  than  3  per  cent  the  discount  rate  of  these  banks.  The 
latter  rate  in  turn  may  not  exceed  by  more  than  1  per  cent  the  rate  borne  by  the 
last  issue  of  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  debentures. 

The  market  for  these  debentures  has  recently  been  weak  in  common  with  that 
for  other  securities.  The  latest  issue  which  was  offered  on  January  15,  193^. 
bears  a  rate  of  5  Per  cent.  Measures  for  strengthening  the  market  for  these  de¬ 
bentures  are  under  consideration  in  Congress. 

Farm  mortgage  credit  conditions  are  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago.  Con¬ 
tinued  heavy/  foreclosures  and  delinquencies  and  the  urgent  demands  for  funds  for 
other  purposes ,  have  induced  restrictive  measures  on  the  part  of  lenders  on  farm 
real  estate  security.  The  number  and  size  of  new  loans  have  been  reduced  and  there 
have  been  general  efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of  old  loans.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
business  depression  has  brought  increased  demand  for  mortgage  loans  as  the  curtail-/ 
ment  of  incomes  and  the  failure  to  obtain  loans  on  personal  and  collateral  security1 
nave  forced  many  to  seek  loans  on  farm  real  estate.  The  result  lias  been  a  general 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  farms  mortgaged,  since  the  new  loans  made  have  not 
been  offset  by  a  corresponding  number  of  old  loans  liquidated.  While  the  total 
number  of  outstanding  loans  has  increased,  the  total  volume  of  such  loans  has 
nevertheless  decreased.  This  is  explained  by  the  lower  average  size  of  loans  which 
has  more  than  offset  their  incree.se  in  number.  The  percentage  that  the  total  farm- 
mortgage  debt  is  of  the  total  value  of  all  farms  has  nearly  doubled  since  1920, 
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having  increased  from  about  11.  S  per  cent  to  roughly  20  per  cent. 

The  Federal  land  ban  :s  have  not  altered  their  interest  rates  during  the 
past  12  .norths .  nine  of  these  banhs  have  ?.  rate  of  5g  per  cent,  while  three  of 
than,  the  Baltimore,  Columbia  and  ITew  Orleans  banks,  charge  6  per  cent.  The  joint 
stock  land  banks  are  relatively  inactive  and  for  the  ...ost  part  are  making  no  new 
loans. 

The  volume  of  outstanding  loans  of  the  land  banks,  the  insurance  companies, 
and  member  banks  has  shown  a  continuous  decline  for  several  years,  host  of  the 
important  lending  agencies  have  acquired  substantial  amounts  of  real  estate  in 
sati of  action  of  debt  and  have  thereby  had  their  lending  capacity  reduced.  Insur¬ 
ance  companies  have  also  experienced  a  heavy  demand  for  policy  loans.  The  Federal 
land  bonus  and  joint  stock  land  banks  have  recently  been  unable  to  sell  their  long 
ter...  securities  at  rates  consistent  with  the  interest-rate  limitations  imposed 
upon  them  by  law. 

So.x  communities,  particularly  those  affected  by  drought,  report  almost 
total  cessation  of  mortgage  advances.  As  a  result ,  farmers  in  many  sections  face 
the  necessity  of  operating  with  a.  minimum  of  credit  pending  the  return  oi  improved 
conditions.  The  recent  Federal  act,  aporopriatirg  $125,000,000  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  land  banks,  should  assist  these  banks  in  continuing  their  loan  activities. 

General  monetary  conditions  exert  an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  credit  for  agricultural  purposes.  During  the  past  -rear ,  an  abnormal 
demand  for  currency,  occasioned  by  numerous  b=nk  failures,  was  an  important  factor 
in  reducing  deposits  and  in  curtailing  the  operating  reserves  of  existing  banks. 
Until  the  final  quarter  of  the  year,  the  net  drain  upon  the  commercial  banking 
reserves  of  the  country,  however ,  was  offset  by  imports  of  gold,  and  interest  rates 
remained  -at  the  lowest  levels  since  before  the  War. 

Following  the  abandonment  of  the  G  Id  Standard  by  England  on  September  21, 
1331.  a  record  gold  export  demand  reduced  our  monetary  gold  stock  $728,000,000 
within  a  period  of  six  weeks.  During  the  same  period,  the  demand  for  currency  in¬ 
creased  abnormally  so  that  co.m..ercial  banks  were  compelled  to  meet  a  drain  upon 

their  reserves  amounting  to  $1,121,000,000.  This  de—and  was  ...et  by  an  increase  of 
borrowing  by  member  bani.es  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  totaling  $454,000,000  and 
by  reducing  their  reserve  balances  by  $160,000,000.  In  addition  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banns  supplied  funds  through  open  market  purchases  amounting  to  $452,000,000. 
A  net  return  flow  of  monetary  old  during  recent' weeks  has  substantially  reduced 
the  above  mentioned  loss  that  began  in  September.  At  the  present  time  (January  lo) 
prevailing  rates  on  commercial  paper  are  3x  -  4  per  cent,  compared  with  2-J  -  3  per 
cent  a  year  ago.  Bankers  acceptances  are  2  7/8  -  3  per  cent  as  compared  with  1  5/8 

per  cent,  and  call  loans  2-\  per  cent,  compared  with  1-g-  per  cent  a  year  earlier. 

Borrowings  of  member  banks  have  continued  at  relatively  high  levels  as  a 
result  of  the  currency  demand  and  the  gold  withdrawals  of  last  fall.  On  January  ly 
1932,  money  in  circulation,  by  which  is  ...cant  coin  and  currency  outside  of  the 
Treasury  and  Federal  reserve  banks,  was  $370,000,000  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  our 
monetary  gold  stock  was  $142,000,000  or  -about  3  per  cent  smaller.  Total  increase 
of  Federal  reserve  bank  credit  amounted  to  $723,000,000  of  which  $575 >000, 000  rep¬ 
resented  increased  discounting  by  member  banks. 

The  availability  of  credit  for  agricultural  purposes  in  many  communities  wa: 
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lessened  by  the  substantial  reduction  in  bond  prices  which  occurred  from  August  to 
December,  1931-  The  Standard  Statistics  average  price  of  oO  high-grade  bonds  de¬ 
clined  during  this  period  fro.;.  93.2  per  cent  of  par  to  J2.8.  Bonds  of  less  favor¬ 
able  rating  declined  to  an  even  greater  extent.  Banhs  which  ordinarily  would  have 
disposed  of  investments  in  order  to  meet  local  demands  for  sound  loans,  were  nat¬ 
urally  unwilling  to  incur  the  loss  involved  in  selling  bonds  at  such  depreciation. 
During  January  bond  prices  showed  some  improvement. 

The  extent  to  which  these  adverse  factors  continue  to  operate  during  the 
coming  year  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  confidence  is  re¬ 
stored  in  the  banning  situation.  The  return  of  currency  which  has  been  withdrawn 
during  the  past  year  would  assist  materially  in  easing  the  general  credit  situation, 
A  decline  in  the  number  of  bank  failures  would  likewise  bring  general  improvement 
particularly  in  the  bond  market.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  activities  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  recently  authorized,  will  be  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  bringing  about  more  stable  credit  conditions,  for  agriculture  as  well  as  for 
industry  in  general. 


THE  FaFL.  LABOR ,  EQUIPMENT  AND  FERTILIZER  OUTLOOK,  1933 
Farm.  Lat:or  and  hages  ■ 

During  1932,  the  supply  of  labor  for  farm  work  is  expected  to  be  abun¬ 
dant.  Even  should  industrial  employment  increase  markedly  from  the  present  low 
levels  the  supply  of  farm  labor  will  be  plentiful. 

The  continued  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  during  most  of  1931 
caused  a  sharp  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  ft rm  labor.  At  the  same  time  the 
increasing  unemployment  in  industry  added  greatly  to  the  supply,  and  on  January 
,  1932,  the  sujjply  of  farm  labor  in  per  cent  of  demand  was  2C0 ,  compared  with 
171  on  January  1,  1931,  end  115  on  January  1,  1930.  As  a  result  of  these  changes 
in  the  demand  and  supply,  the  index  of  farm  wages  fell  from  129  on  January  1, 
1931,  to  113  on  October  1,  1931,  and  to  98.  on  January  X,  1932.  (The  index  is 
based  on  the  annual  average  of  the  pre-war  years,  1910-1914.)  Even  through  the 
summer  of  1931,  wages  continued  to  decline,  whereas  ordinarily  there  is  a  sea¬ 
sonal  advance  from  January  to  October  that  averages  about  7.5  per  cent. 

From  October  1929  to  January  1,  1932,  the  United  States  average  of  farm 
wages  per  day  without  board  dropped  43  per  cent.  The  drop  was  relatively  less 
severe  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  amounting  to  35  per  cent.  In  the  Ncrth 
Centre  1  and  South  Central  States  the  declines  were  48  and  44  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively.  The  wage  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  on  January  1,  1932,  averaged  the 
highest  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  lowest  regional  average  was  reported 
from  the  South  Central  States. 

Building  Materials 

Total  building  construction  in  the  United  States  and  especially  residen¬ 
tial  construction,  has  declined  sharply  since  October  1929,  and  in  December, 

1931,  reached  the  lowest  levels  in  several  years.  Turing  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  marked  decline  in  constriction  costs,  both  for  materials  and  labor. 


in  Cctober  1929  wholesale  prices  of  building  materials  averaged  172  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  period,  1910-1914,  but  in  November  1931,  prices  were  only 
130  per  cent  of  pre-war,  a  decline  during  the  period  cf  24  per  cent.  Prices  paid 
vy  farmers  for  building  materials  did  not  show  any  appreciable  decline  until  the 
summer  cf  1930  and  have  since  declined  much  less  than  wholesale  prices.  Up  to 
june,  1931,  the  latest  date  for  which  retail  figures  are  available,  prices  paid 
by  farmers  had  declined  only  12  per  cent  from  the  level  of  building  material 
prices  in  June  1929,  whereas  wholesale  prices  for  the  same  periou  had  declined 
almost  20  per  cent.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  prices  paid  by  farmers 
declined  less  than  wholesale  prices  was  the  lag  in  the  response  of  retail  prices 
to  changes  in  wholesale  r rices. 


Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment 

Frcm  January  1925  to  September  1929  average  wholesale  prices  of  farm 
machinery  remained  fairly  constant.  From  September  1929  to  December  1930  aver¬ 
age  wholesale  prices  of  machinery  dropped  about  3  per  cent.  This  decline 
occurred  mostly  in  the  1.  tter  part  of  1929  and  early  part  of  193CU  From  Decem¬ 
ber  1930  to  December  1931  the  average  wholesale  prices  again  dropped  about  3 
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per  cent,  making  a  total  decline  of  6  par  cent  since  September  1929.  Wholesale 
prices  in  June  1931  were  3G  per  cent  above  average-  annual  wholesale  prices  for 
the  period  1910-1914*  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  /were  53  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  1910-1914.  From  June  to  December  1931,  wholesale  prices  declined 
further  and  stood  at  26  per  cent  above  pre-war  prices.  Prices  paid  by  farmers 
since  June  1931  are  not  now  available. 

The  general  price  level  of  horse-drawn  equipment  has  continued  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  all  farm  machinery.  Increased  use  of  mechanical  power  on 
farms  in  the  last  14  years,  resulting  in  decreased  volume  sales  of  horse-drawn 
equipment,  has  been  partly  responsible  for  the  relatively  higher  price  level  of 
the  latter  type  of  equipment  . 

Fert ilizers 


Gross  farm  income  from  the  important  fertilizer  consuming,  crops  affects  ^ 
the  purchases  of  fertilizer  for' the  following  year.  Gross  income  in  1931  was 
unusually  small  and  tag  sales  in  the  13  southern  States  for  the  period  August 
to  December  were  22  per  cent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 
Wholesale  prices  of  fertilizer  materials  declined  16  per  cent  in  the  last  year 
and  22  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years.  The  decline  in  prices  was  most  severe 
in  the  case  of  the  ammonia tes .  During  the  last  half  of  1931  (July  to  October) 
prices  of  organic  ammonia tes  averaged  about  50  per  cent  less  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1930,  prices  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  averaged  27  per  cent  less,  super¬ 
phosphate  12  per  cent  less,  while  potash  prices  were  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
Wholesale  prices  of  mixed  fertilizers  at  factories  during  the  last  half  of  1931 
averaged  about  15  per  cent  less  than  during  the  same  period  of  1930.  These 
decreases  in  wholesale  prices,  come  at  the  time  when  manufacturers  normally 
accumulate  stocks  for  the  trade  during  the  following  spring. 

Retail 

prices  of  fertilizer  to  farmers  on  September  15,  1951,  were  11  per  cent  lower 
than  in  the  fall  of  1930. 


Events  of  the  past  year  have  given  evidence  that  a  readjustment  of  wheat 
production  is  taking  place.  The  acreage  of  the  world  excluding  Russia  ana 
China  has  foh  the  first  time  in  seven  years  shown  a  significant  decline.  Russia, 
however,  expanded  her  acreage  so  much  that  the  total  wheat  area  of  the  world 
excluding  China  has  shown  only  a  slight  decrease.  For  several  years  past,  world 
production  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  consumption,  and  there  has  oeen 
a  consequent  marked  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  world  carry-over.  During 
most  of  the  current  season  from  July  1  to  date,  wheat  prices  in  the  United  States 
have  been  high  relative  to  prices  abroad,  and  exports  nave  been  very  small. 
Despite  the  large  stocks  now  on  hand,  United  States  cash  prices  have  been  relative 
ly  strong  as  compared  with  futures,  due  partly  to  the  very  small  production  of 
hard  spring  end  durum  wheats,  and  partly  to  the  large  proportion  of  current 
supplies  being  held  by  the  Grain  Stabilisation  Corporation.  Indications  of  a 
reduced  crop  and  the  possibility  of  a  short  crop  of  winter  wheat  in  1932  have 
also  tended  to  maintain  prices  in  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  large  exports. 
Allowing  for  a  "normal"  carry-over  of  125,000,000  bushels ,  the  calculated  ex¬ 
portable  surplus  of  the  United  States  as  of  January  1  amounted  to  about 
300,000,000  bushels  compared  with  230,000,000  as  of  January  1,  1931.  Due  to 
large  Stabilization  Corporation  holdings  the  surplus  actually  •  available  for  ex¬ 
port  in  the  current  season  is  much  smaller. 


Jo rid  wheat  prices  have  declined  in  the  past  five  years  under  the  influence 
of  a  combination  of  unfavorable  factors.  Of  primary  importance  has  been  the . 
rapid  expansion  in  world  wheat  acreage  which  has  been  under  way  since  1925. 

This  rapid  expansion  in  acreage  has  resulted  in  wheat  production  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  consumption  and  in  the  piling  up  of  large  surplus 
There  was  a  marked  decline 


carry-overs. 

ol  wheat  prices  in  192a  wuen  unusually  high  yields 
throughout  most  of  the  world  on  an  already  expanding  acreage  resulted  in  a 
bumper  world  crop.  Stocks  of  wheat  rose  to  unprecedented  heights  and  the  world 
carry-over  out  of  the  1928-29  crop  year  amounted  to  over  600,000,000  bushels. 

Dae  to  low  yields  in  1929-30,  world  production  (excluding  Ohina)  was 
smaller  by  534,000,000  bushels  or  over  10  per  cent  in  spite  of  some  further  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage.  During  the  first  part  of  the  1929-30  season  prices  were 
considerably  higher  than  during  the  previous  year.  But  as  the  season  progressed, 
it  became  evident  that  stocks  in  the  surplus  producing  countries  would  not  oe 
reduced  as  much  as  the  smaller  production  would  indicate.  Several  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  reduced  takings  by  importing  countries.  European  importing 
countries  were  intensifying  import  restrictions  on  wheat;  the  general  commodity 
price  level  was  low  and  falling;  general  business  activity  continued  to  decline. 
As  a  consequence  there  was  a  tendency  in  Europe  to  allow  stocks  to  decline  and 
the  burden  of  carrying  still  larger  stocks  was  imposed  on  the  exporting  coun¬ 
tries.  The  result  was  a  decline  in  prices  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1929-30 
season  to  levels  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  1926-29. 

In  1930-31  yields  were  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year,  one  ..'ith  acre¬ 
age  still  further  expanded  in  many  countries,  another  very  large  crop  was  produce. 
The  total  production  for  the  world  excluding  China  amounted  to  approximately 
4 , 900,000,000  bushels,  or  640,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  previous  y ear’s 
crop  and  100,0. 0,000  in  excess  of  that  of  1928-29.  Total  available  supplies 
were  therefore  at  new  high  levels.  In  addition  to  the  absolute  volume  of 
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supplies,  moreover,  the  re-entry  of  Russia  into  the  ranks  of  the  important  ex¬ 
porters  was  a  bearish  factor  of  •major  significance.  Russia  shipped  a  total 
of  about  110,000,000  bushels  '  during  the  sec  son ,  most  of  it  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter  months.  Much,  of  this  grain  was  shipped  on  consignment,  and  it 
piled  up  unsold  in  European  ports.  The-  abundance  of  Russian  grain  easily 
available  substantially  reduced  the  bargaining  power  of  other  exporters,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  United  States  supplies  were  largely  withheld  after  Septem¬ 
ber,  prices  declined  to  new  low  levels  during  the  early  winter.  After  January, 
shipments  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  were  maintained  at  a  high  level  in  spite 
of  low  prices  and  since  European  importers  showed  no  disposition  to  build  up 
stocks,  world  -or ices  remained  a.t  very  low  levels.  In  the  United  States  prices 
from  mid-Uov  ember  through  Juno  wore  maintained  ’.veil  above  their  normal  relation¬ 
ship  to  Liverpool,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  purchases  of  the.  Grain  Stabiliza- 
t i o n  Co r p o r a t i  o n . 

For  the  current  season  oi  1951-32  world  production  was  considerably  smaller 
than  last  sec sou,  but  accounted  for  stocks  July  1  totalled  about  640,000,000 
bushels,  being  c  nsi&er&bly  higher  than  the  previous  record,  of  1929.  Production 
for  the  world,  outside  Russia  ana.  China,  was  smaller  than  in  1930-31  by  about 
80,000,000  bushels  or  almost  precisely  the  same  as,  the  increase  oi  stocks,  do 


definite  estimate  of  the  si  s  e  oi  the  1951  Russian  crop  is  available,  but 
known  to  be  smaller  ti 
However,  pi eld 


+• 


is 


ran  that  of  the  previous  y.ar  in  spite  of  the.  increased  are 
s  were  apparently  relatively  good  in  tts  •  winter  wheat  regions 
which  are  accessible  to  the  Block  Sec.  ports  and  heavy  shipments  were  made  early 
in  the  season,  so  that  exports  aop 
much  as  last  season.  World  prices  hav 

u,  f .  r>.  h  (- 


ir  likely  to  total  about  three-quarters  as 


averaged  a  little  lower  than  m  the  lest 
■rices  of  winter  and  soft  white  wheats 
near  when  or  ices  were  maintained  by  stabilization 
ward  red  spring  and  durum  wheats,  however,  have 
e  classes,  being  at  about  the  same  levels  as  during 
ter  part  oi  last  season.  Prices  even  of  the  winter  wheats  wove  seen 
considerably  above  their  normal  relationship  to  Liverpool  during  most  oi  tho 
season  due  largely  to  four  factors:  the  withholding  of  Stabilisation  Corpora- . 
tion  stocks  Iran  the  market,  the  short  supplies  of  spring  wheats,  snail  marketings 
by  farmers,  and  the  prospect  for  a  marked  reduction  in  the  wir.tei  wheat  crop 
of  1932. 


half  of  1930-51.  In  the  United  states 
have  been  much  l.ower  than  last  ; 
purchases.  .The  short  crops  of 
resulted  in  prices  of  these  eoi  -cc, 
the  lai 
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order  to  protect  t 
the  world-wide  decline  i 
have  raised  tb 
importation  of 
the  world  level 
decrease  the  consumption  o 
sumption  has  resulted  part 


ir  wheat  growers  from  low  prices  resulting  from 
'•'heat  -orices  most  of  the  large  n  poncing  coar. tries 


;-ir  tariffs, 
foreign  win-: 


ave  ado o ted  other  measures  winch 


:iet  the 


and  raise  prices  of  their  h 
Uiese  restrictions  have  tended  to  inc.r 
heat  within  their  borders, 
from  the  higher  -prices  mic. 


:own 


-  ?.':•  e 


countries  must 


.•p  n 


’tl; 


b  above 
reduction  Ind 
The  redaction  in  con- 
c o n sum o r s  o  1  f  i©sc 
th.e  quality  of  wheat, 
on  importing,  milling 
c  cions ,  together 
o  tended  to  reduce  the 

unaunt  -of  wheat  stocks  which  dealers  in  importing  countries  are  v/iliin^  to 
worry  and  thereby  increased  the  burden  of  stocks  in  the  exporting  couati  ic.s. 


rom  the  deterioration 

of  the  rostrictir 


■-V  >  i 

Hour  and  bread  available  as  a  result  of  t 
)r  balding.  The  uncertainty  of  tariffs  and  mi  11  in 
vith  the  unsettled  financial  situation  in  Europe, 


Of  especial  importance 


:  en  the 


rossir 


situati: 
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Bus  s 


the  expansion  of  the  world1  s  .neat  area  -as 
embarked  on  a  program;  which  called  for  a 


ft  partly  o 


•p 


great  expansion  of  nor  wheat  production.  In  1930-31,  as  a  resu 

4  partly  of  high  yields,  Russia  contributed  an  important 

ased  in  1931,  out 


increased  acreage  and  partly  oi  high 
share  of  the  world's  wheat  exports.  L 
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yields  were  low  and  though  her  shipments  from  July  to  December  amounted  to 
67,000,000  bushels,  total  shipments  for  the  season  are  likely  to  be  less  than 
in  1930-31. 


ole  for  the  long  continued  decline 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  re- 
a  crop  such  as  wheat  is  a  slow 
wheat  growing  regions  there  are 
oasibly  turn.  Under  such  cir- 

i  abandonment  of  land  and  may 
.  hut  in  tines  of  business 

find  any  other  means  of  making 

ii  be  raised  on  wheat  land,  it  may 
when  prices  of  almost  all  other 
he  these,  reduction  of  wheat  acre- 


One  of  the  things  which  ..as  been  responsi 
and  the  present  ver;  low  level  of  wheat  price 
ducing  acreage.  The  reduction  of  the  acreage  cf 
and  difi icult  process  in  moso  i egions »  tr. 
not  alternative  crops  to  which  the  farmer  can  f 
cums  truces,  reduction  of  w..eat  acreage  will  nea 
jr.ean  abandonment  of  farming  by  the  wheat  grower 
depression  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  farmer  to 
a  living.  Even  in  regions  where  other  crops  ci 
not  pay  to  turn  to  these  other  crops  in  a  time 
farm  products  are  low.  Altogether,  in  times  ii 
age  is  likely  to  take  place  slowly. 

Nevertheless,  the  world  acreage  for  1931-32  is  estimated  to  have  been  slight¬ 
ly  smaller  than  that  of  1930-31.  The  total  wheat  area  cf  the  world,  excluding 
China,  amounted  to  336,900,000  acres  compared  with  340,300, 000 _ lor  leoO-ox.  _ 

This  reduction  in  the  world  total  is  the  first  to  take  place  since  192-  —  n 
the  total  area  declined  from  261,800,000  acres  to  249,100,000.  *giilc.the  re due 
tion  in  the  acreage  which  has  taken  place  for  the  world  excluding  China  nas  been 
small,  a  consideration  of  acreage  changes  by  regions,  nevertheless,  i.kic.tcs 
that  the  reduction  is  of  real  significance.  For  the  world  excluding  Oo  -j*  *  a  - 
and  China,  the  reduction  in  area  is  12,000 ,000  acres,  unit  _s  - x »°  '* 
in  1930-31  to  244,500,000  in  1931-32. 

At  the  acreage  level  of  1931-32  the  wheat  area  of  the  world  outside  Russia  ^ 
and  China  would,  with  average  yields,  produce  a  crop  of  approximately  3 ,bo0 , 
bushels.  As  the  average  disappearance  of  wheat  for  tne  past  five  e .■h.,^i..  «-j~ 
world  outside  Russia  and  China  (including  exports  to  China)  nas  been  3,0.1,000,000 
bushels  yearly,  the  1931-32  acreage  level  would  be  almost  suilmcient  ,o  suop  ,, 
the  average  consumption  of  the  past  five  years  without  any  aaai  -ion  o 
supply  by  way  of  exports  from  Russia.  Hence,  if  room  is  '-n.e  mi  aw  *  ,  ^ 

amount  of  exports  from  Russia  during  the  next  few  .ears,  xt  ®  * 

result  of  an  increasing  consumption  or  of  a  decreasing  area  for  tn^  world outsit 
Russia  and  China,  tfotal  wheat  consumption  for  tne  wo  El  a  outoiae.  *  ^  %  ‘ 

(including  exports  ,.to  China)  has  shown  a  marked  upward  trend  in  past  .ears  _d 
despite  temporary  setbacks  an  upward  trend  mag  be  expected  to  con  tin  -- 
decrease  of  12,000,000  acres  in  the  wheat  area  ot  tne  woiiu  outs.a  rv^  ^ 
China,  which  occurred  last  year,  would  be  suiiicien.  at  an  avt,  a£  ‘  . 

bushels  per  acre  to  account  for  a  decrease  of  180 ,00o,0ee  ous..exs 

Russia  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  important  porting  comtn^w.hCu 
did  not  reduce  acreage  for  harvest  in  the  1931-32,  season.  ^  “  .  csti^ate3 

there  was  a  reduction  of  over  6,000,000  acrefe.  In  Canada.,  wax  e  P- u  ^  ' 

of  area  of  spring  wheat  sown  actually  show  on  increase,  it  seems  lxmel,  *  ■ 

increase  is  due  to  a  revision  of  the  1931  figures  to  the  Census  M  »  c..- 

when  the  acreage  estimate  of  the  preceding  year  is  revised,  it  4 ~ t 
than  that  of  1931-32.  In  both  Ar  entina  and  Australia  the  area  a 
have  been  reduced  by  approximately  4,000,000  acres. 

Europe  as  a  whole  (excluding  Russia)  has  shewn  some  in  .. er  -_e,  o 

area,  there  having  been  on  increase  from  83,800,000  jxcres  ^  protective 

92,400,000  in  1931-32.  This  increase  apparently  is  -ue  ^k^/nid  w’.'ich 

tariffs,  milling  and  import  restrictions  and  of  substantial  ^  q" 

lias  been  given  to  producers  by  the  European  exporting  ^ouiiorie  .  e  0f  rye, 

the  increase  in  wheat  acreage  in  Europe,  however,  nas  oee..  at  t..e  exp  . 
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In  Russia,  the  wheat  area  lias  increased  from  22,300,000  acres  in  192x,-^3 
to  92  4-00  000  acres  in  1931-32.  host  of  this  increase  represents  a  return  to 
•ore-war  levels,  the  average  for  1909-1913  for  present  boundaries  being 
74  000  000  acres.  (The  pre-war  estimate  is  probably  not  -strictly  comparable  to 
cost-war  figures  due  to  changes  in  estimating  methods,  Soviet  statisticians  use 
a  figure  about  7  to  9  per  cent  larger  for  the  comparable  pre-war  level ) .  me 
Russian  area  increased  much  more  rapidly  during  the  first  four  oi  these  . 

than  in  the  last  five,  the  average  yearly  increase  waving  been  In, 900, 000  acms 
from  1922  to  1926  and  only  3,700,000  from  1926  to  1931.  In  part,  two  less 
racid  increase  in  recent  years  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  less  good  wueat 
land  is  readily  available  for  expansion  of  the  area  and  in  part  xo  Iica  oi 
adequate  motive  power  for  cultivation  and  to  a&mini strat a v dxf i icru ui y s .  , 

Earlier  increases  in  the  Russian  wheat  area  were  mostly  in  tne  older  agriculture 
regions,  especially  the  southern  and  central  part  of  European  Russia.  ^Tne  later 
-  increases  were  largely  through  expansion  of  the  area  into  newer  regions  in  -e 
southeastern  part  of  European  Russia  and  in  Asiatic  Russia.  Tne  newer  regions, 
being  both  more  remote  and  less  adequately  supplied  witn  transportation 
facilities,  arc  much  less  accessible  both  to  seaports  and  to  tne  principal  ^ 
consuming  areas  of  Russia.  Low  prices  appear  to  nave  bGer.^ninixo  u^poin 
ing  and  in  the  long  run  despite  the  absence  of  free  competition  and  freedom 
of  action  on  the  part  of  individual  producers,,  tnore  s^°ms^to  ^  no  c  ou  u  ' 
Russia  must  take  account  of  alternative  opportunities  in  finally  worxum  ouu 
her  program  of  agricultural  production.  If  tne  returns ^Jnicn  sn^-  e-p.n  o  -in 
for  exports  of  agricultural  products  arc  xoo  disappoin one 'jpor°  "1  1  l>' 

tendency  to  reduce  exports  and  to  divert  her  productive  energies  mom  o  me 
making  of  manufactured  products.  It  appears  that  tne  flan  i  useli  in  enm  u0^ 
-make  Russia  eventually  a  virtually  self-suff icing-  counm  ,  ^i.  Ciia  ar°e  Jr" 
of  agricultural  products  are  thought  of  as  a  temporary  expedient  by  wnicntne 
industrial  plant  can  be  built  up  more  readily.  The  population  oi  Russia  is 
rapidly  growing,  having  risen  from  a  level  of  140,000,000  in  191b  to  If, 000,000 
'  in  1927  and  161,000,000,  in  1931.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be -.borne  in  min  x  ^ 
the  Russian  diet  is  very  greatly  restricted,  both  as  to  variety  and  qann  i  y 
with  the  result  that  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  future  increase  in 
Russian  agricultural  production  to.  oe  absoroed  by  oil  imre-ou  in  clones  oic 
consumption. 

The  wheat  market  situation  for  the  1932-33  season,  -s  for  any  sii~gle 
season,  is  of  course  more  dependent  upon  current  supply  and  demand  conditions 
than  It  is  upon  the  level  of  acreage  and  of  normal  cheat  consumption  ttese 
current  supply  and  demand  conditions  include  tne  size  Oi  the  * 

the  preceding  season,  the  current  years  yields  and  conditions  anec  mg  n 
level  of  demand  through  the  purchasing  power  of  people  oi  tne  various  coiumr  ,. 
Of  the  various  factors  which  are  of  primary  importance  m  the  19-^-m  situ,  x  , 


there  is  fairly  clear  evidence 


:o  the  size  of 


iq  carr; 


•over  and  as  to  tne 


broad  outlines  of  the  world  demand  situation;  but  witn  reg-md  uo  tuc  ^rcduc 
of  the  world  as  a  whole,  little  is  yet  known. 

The  amount  of  wheat  avail-able  for  export  and^c  rr^-o,ror  in  tm-  United 
States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia,  is  estimated  at  a  total  o 
970,000,000  bushels  as  of  January  1  compared  with.  961, 000,^000  a  j ear  ago. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  exporting  counGnes  Ox  l,-UJo^b,mn 

Russia  have  somewhat  loss  wheat  available  for  export  than  ,t  -11-’  ',uie  f 
ago,  but  in  any  event  their  contribution  to  world  exports  during  ohe  peno 
January  to  July  Is  relatively  small.  In  tne  irrp-or  kn0  coimmix^  0  , 

generally?-,  remaining  supplies  of  domestic  wheat  and  s  uoc,s  o'  impor 
appear  to  bo  small,  though  for  the  United  Kingdom  stocks  arc  very  xurm. 


Honr 


total  European  imp 


ort  requirements  for  the  period  Janu.up  to  Jun o , 1 • .  , 
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are  not  expected  tc  differ  very  greatly  from  those  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  1931.  With  both  supplies  in  the  principal  exporting  countries  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  importing  countries  about  the  same  as  last  year,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  stoc.zs  of  old  wheat  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  and  the 
remaining  exportable  surplus  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  as  of  July 
1,  1952,  will  again  be  large.  There  are,  of  course,  uncertainties  as  tc  cron 
estimates  and  import  tailings,  but  even  in  case  stochs  should  differ  considerably 
from  the  641,000,000  bushel  total  accounted  for  as  of  July  1  last  year ,  stochs 
would  still  be  at  a  high  level. 

There  is  some  prospect  for  a  slight  reduction  in  world  acreage  of  wheat 

to  be  harvested  in  tue  1932-33  season.  Russian  sowings  of  all  winter  cereals 

in  the  fall  of  1931  are  reporter  tc  be  3  per  cent  smaller  than  in  the  fall  of 
1930  but  winter  wheat  sowings  have  apparently  increased  somewhat.  The  1932 
spring  wheat  sowings  in  Russia  will,  of  course,  depend  largely  upon  weather 
conditions  and  the  availability  of  motive  power  in  the  spring.  The  reduction 
in  the  area  of  fall  sown  grain,  together  with  in li cat ions  that  only  a  small 
increase  in  wheat  area  is  planned  for  1952  make  it  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
as  much  of  an  increase  in  Russian  acreage  for  harvest  in  1932  as  there  was  in 
the  previous  year.  The  six  European  countries  which  have  thus  far  reported 
winter  wheat  acreage  show  an  increase  of  a  little  over  1,000,900  acres  or 
approximately  2.7  per  cent  in  the  area  sown.  Some  of  these  show  increases  and 
some  decreases,  the  only  large  increase  being  in  France  where  1 600, 000  more 

acres  were  sown  in  the  fall  of  1931  than  in  the  fall  of  1930.  Last  year’s 

sown  area  in  France,  however,  was  considerably  smaller  than  usual.  Hence, 
reported  sowings  in  Europe  tc  date  suggest  a  snail  increase  in  the  area  compared 
with  that  cf  last  season. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  fairly  definite  prospect  of  a  much  smaller 
production  of  winter  whe  t  in  1932  than  in  1931.  The  area  sown  to  winter  wheat 
in  the  fall  of  1931  amounted  to  58,682,000  acres.  This  is  10.4  per  cent  less 
than  the  acreage  planted  the  previous  fall.  The  condition  of  the  crop  on 
December  1  was  the  lowest  with  the  exception  of  two  years  in  the  last  two 
decades.  The  average  abandonment  for  the  last  ten  years  has  be'-.:  12.6  per  cent. 
The  abandonment  during  last  winter  was  only  5.0  per  cent.  If  abandonment  this 
year  should  be  average,  this  alone  would  result  in  a  net  decline  of  nearly 
8  per  cent  in  acreage  to  be  harvested.  This,  coupled  with  the  reduction  of 
10.4  per  cent  in  acreage  sown,  would  amount  to  a  total  reduction  of  nearly 
18  per  cent  in  the  area  of  winter  "heat  actually  to  be  harvested  in  1932, 
compared  with  that  harvested  in  1951. 

If  both  abandonment  and  yield  this  year  should  be  average,  the  acreage 
of  •..•inter  wheat  sown  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  crop  cf  about  500,000,000 
bushels  compared  with  an  average  of  620,000,000  bushels  in  the  past  five  years. 

Of  this  amount,  approximately  320,000,000  bushels  would  be  hard  red  winter  and 
140,000,000  soft  red  winter.  In  recent  years  the  average  domestic  utilization 
of  hard  red  winter  wheat  has  been  in  the  vicinity  of  225,000,000  bushels 
annually,  and  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  about  150,000,000  bushels.  It  is  possible 
of  course,  to  substitute  the  softer  and  lower  protein  ••boat  cf  the  hard  red 
winter  class  for  soft  red  winter  wheats.  Hence,  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be 
drawn  as  to  domestic  requirements,  nevertheless,  crops  of  about  the  size  which 
would  be  produced  this  year  if  yield  and  abandonment  turn  out  to  be  average,  have 
in  recent  years  resulted  in  substantial  premiums  for  soft  as  compared  with  hard 
red  winter  wheats. 


/ 
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Tiie  acreage  of  spring  wheat  including'  durum  luv.  vested  in  1931  amounted  to 
13,940,000  acres  and  was  the  small.' st  since  18°6  due  to  heavy  abandonment  in  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana.  The  pi  old  of  7.5  "bushels  per  acre  was  the  lowest  on  record. 
More  normal  weather  conditions  ’  ould  have  resulted  in  larger  yields  and  a  larger 
harvested  area  of  "both  spring  and  durum  ’••heats. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  say  definitely  uiat  ’-dll  "be  even  the 
approximately  production  of  spring  wheat  this  year.  In  view  of  td.e  depleted 
finances  of  farmers  in  the  serins  wheat  "bolt  and  the  difficult  credit  conditions 
confronting  thorn,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  approximately  now  large  an  acreage 
will  "be  seeded  to  spring  "heat.  however,  in  view  of  the  extremely  unfavorable 
growing  season  last  year,  total  production  of  erring  wheat  this  -car  may  be 
larger  than  last  year. 

If  acreage  and  yield  this  year  should  be  such  as  to  produce  a  spring  wheat 
crop  about  as  largo  as  that  of  1930  (when  yields  were  about  average),  the  spring 
wheat  crop  would  be  about  250,000,000  bushels.  If  a  spring  wheat  crop  of  thin 
size  should  materialize  and  if  the  production  of  winter  -heat  should  be  about 
500,000,000  bushels,  the  possibility  of  which  was  indicated  above,  the  total 
wheat  crop  wowl. .  be  about  750,000,000  bushels.  This  would  not  bo  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  total  domestic  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  1930-31  season,  which 
amounted  to  723,000,000  bushels. 

Deeding  of  wheat  in  1930-31,  however,  wan  very  heavy  due  to  the  low  prices 
of  wheat  relative  to  other  grains  a.  mere  usual  domestic  consumption  being  about 
100,000,05  0  bushels  loss.  If  there  should  be  a  crop  of  250,000,000  bushels  of 
spring  ’Pleat  it  ’-ould  not  result  in  as  acute  shortage  cf  hard  red  spring  and 
durum  wheats,  which  shortage  this  year  has  caused  these  wheats  to  command  very 
high  premiums.  The  carry-over  cf  hard  red  spring  an."  durum  wheats  from  the 
current  season,  however,  is  expected  to  be  small.  In  the  past  few  years  average 
yields  have  usually  resulted  in  the  crops  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  east  of  the 
Rockies  being  about  equal  to  domestic  consumption,  an  in  durum  'heat  crops  which 
provide  a,  considerable  surplus  for  export. 

The  estimated  total  supply  of  —heat  available  in  the  United  States  for  the 
1931-32  season,  including  carry-over  from  the  preceding  year  anc  the  new  crop 
amounted  to  1,211, 000, 000  bushels.  Allowing  for  a  consumption  cf  635,900,090 
bushels  for  food,  feed,  and  waste  (compared  with  651,000,000  bushels  disappearance 
for  these  purposes  last  year)  and  for  73,000,000  bushels  to  be  us..d  as  seed, 
would  lea„v e  503,000,000  bushels  available  for  export  during  the  1931-32  season, 
and  for  carry-over  into  the  following  crop  year.  Uet  exports  of  wheat  including 
flour  from  July  1  to  December  31  were  approximately  74,000,000  bushels,  leaving 
a  total  of  429,000,000  bushels  available  in  the  United  States  as  of  January  1  for 
export  and  carry-over.  Deducting  an  allowance  of  125,000,000  bushels  as  a  " normal" 
minimum  carry-over  r-n  farms  and  in  the  hands  of  the  tra.de  and  millers,  would  leave 
504,000,000  bushel s  nominally  ava.ila.ble  for  export  during  the  remainder  «f  the 
season  compared  with  230,000,000  a  year  earlier.  Included  in  the  figure  of 
304,000,000  bushels  nominally  available  for  export  are  the  Stabilization  Corpora¬ 
tion  Stocks.  The  Corporation’ s  holdings  arc  reported  to  have  been  about  187,0CQC00 
bushels  as  of  December  31, including  29,000,000  bushels  in  futures  contracts, but 
not  including  wheat  already  sold  abroad,  but  not  yet  shipped.  Since  the  Stabili¬ 
zation  Corporation  is  committed  to  withholding  most  of  its  stocks  from  the  market, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  held  July  1  should  not  be  included  in  the  surplus  actually 
available  for  export  during  the  current  season. 
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The  1931  United  States  flaxseed  crop  of  H,0l6,00C  bushels  which  was  re- 
auced  ov  unusually  low  yields  and  heavy  abandonment ,  is  materially  below  1932-32 
domestic  requirements.  However,  average  yields  of  flaxseed  on  an  acreage  as  large 
as  the  3,000,000  acres  seeded  in  1931  would  produce,  a  crop  nearly  equal  to  the 
prospective  small  domestic  requirements  for  1932-33*  Any  material  increase  in 
acreage  or  better-than-a verage  yields  would  tend  to  reduce  the  advantage  afforded 
oy  one  present  to 5  cents  per  bushel  tariff  and  reduce  the  margin  between  domestic 
prices  and  those  in  important  surplus  areas.  Abnormally  high  temperatures  and  ex¬ 
treme  drought  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1331  materially  reduced  the  quality  of 
tre  United  States  crop  and  considerable  flaxseed  is.  not  fit  for  seed  ourposes. 

The  small  supply  ci  good  quality  flaxseed  for  seeding  the  domestic  1932  crop  and 
snortage  of  hands  for  purchase  of  seed  may  be  factors  in  limiting  the  1932  acreage. 

me  downtrend  in  flax  and  flax  product  prices  during  the  1930-31  crop  year 
and  one  first  half  of  the  1932-32  season  was  due  primarily  to  a  decreased  demand, 
ourden some  world  supplies  and  0  declining  tendency  in  the  general  commodity  price 
level  xn  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  On  the  basis  of  official  crop 
statistics,  the  1930- pi  world  crop,  including  Russia,  closely  approached  the  pre- 
tecoro.  crop  of  1927-2C  when  19'",  194»  000.  bushels  was  produced.  However,  if 
one  Argentine  crop  figure  is  revised  on  the  basis  of  exports  during  1931,  world 
production  icr  1930-jl  was  of  record  proportions.  Present  indications  are  that  the 

world  crop  of  flaxseed  m  the  1931-32  season  will  be  less  than  the  crop  of  last 

5sar  3nen  ■‘•33, 70,B, 000  bushels  was  harvested,  according  to  official  estimates.  The 
1951-32  crop  in  14  countries  reported  to  the  close  of  December  totaled  12-8,220,000 
bushels  compared  with  138,900,000  bushels  last  year.  Avery  large  flax  producing 
country  of  this  group  showed  a  decrease  in  production  with  the  exception  of  Argen- 
"k^na  ana  Uruguay.  Weather  conditions  favored  a  high  yield  on  a  record  acreage  in 
Argentina  and  a  crop  01  12, 072, 000  bushels  was  produced.  This  is  materially  above 
u,ei '*r- e •  ln  contrast,  the  United  States  and  Canadian  crops  were  sharply  reduced  by 
drought.  Production  in  the  United  States  was  only  11,018,000  bushels  compared  with 
last  year’ s  final  estimate  of  21,240,000  bushels  and  19,910,000  harvested  in  1929. 
iho  Canadian  ilaxseed  crop  was  reduced  by  drought  to  2, 847, COO  bushels  compared 

i”..tn  ar,  39 3 >  TOO  bushels  in  the  previous  year,  despite  the  increase  of  8  per  cent  in 

acreage,  me  Indian  crop  last  year  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  season 
ana  4/as  estimated  at  19,120,000  bushels.  Some  increase  in  the  1932  Indian  acreage 
is  indicated  by  the  first  estimate  which  placed  the  acreage  at  2,377,000  acres  com- 
pmec  '.u  0...  the  revised  initial  estimate  of  2,177>OO0  acres  last  year.  The  final 
ngure  last  season  was  3,020,000  acres. 

In  1931  a'cout  3,900,000  acres  were  seeded  tut  on  account  of  unfavorable 
conditions  only  2,313,000  acres  were  harvested.  Abandonment  in  the  Dakotas  and 
m.itma  was  acouo  one-half  of  the  planted  area.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
y-elo.  per  harvested  acre  was  4.8  bushels  in  1931,  9.7  bushels  in  1930,  and  p.2 
-us.els^  ^  Supplies  01  ilaxseed  available  for  crushing  in  the  United  States 

a-,  one  beginning  of  the  season,  October  1,  1931,  totaled  14,899,000  bushels,  the 
smallest  supply  on  this  date  since  I922.  These  data  include  beside  the  crop, 
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4,258,000  bushels  stored  in  factories  and  warehouses  and  1,383,000  bushels  in  the 
principal  primary  markets,  but  exclude  an  allowance  for  a  seed  requirement  of 
1,800,000  bushels  with  which  to  plant  the  1932  crop.  In  addition,  linseed  oil- 
stocks  October  1,  1931»  totaled  in  terms  of  flaxseed  about  b, 000, 000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  about  4, 700,000  bushels  a  year  previous.  Since  domestic  requirements 
are  larger  than  available  supplies,  considerable  foreign  seed  need  be  imported  in¬ 
to'  the  United  States  during  1932.  Disappearance  of  linseed  oil  into  domestic  and 
export  channels  during  the  past  season  was  about  49^000, 000  pounds  compared  with 
392,000,000  pounds  in  the  previous  season  and  012,000,000  pounds  in  the  1928-29 
season.  Assuming  an  outturn  of  l8  pounds  of  oil  per  bushel  of  flaxseed  crushed, 
and  oil  requirements  for  the  1931-32  season  about  the  same  as  for  the  1930-3.1 
season,  about  27, 700,000  bushels  would  be  required  to  meet  demand  for  seed  for 
crushing.  In  the  five  seasons,  1924-25  through  1928-29  when  demand  for  oil  was  ac¬ 
tive,  annual  crushings  averaged  about  A1>000,000  bushels.  On  account  of  the  low 
oil  content  of  the  new  domestic  crop,  it  may  be  necessary  to  crush  a  relatively 
larger  amount.  About  10,300,000  bushels  of  foreign  seed  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  1931**32  needs  if  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  season  remained  the  same  as  at 
the  beginning. 


Flaxseed  is  processed  for  the  oil  in  the  United  States  while  in  Europe, 
primary  interest  is  in  the  meal.  Demand  for  linseed  oil  and  linseed  meal  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  in  I93O-3I  and  in  the  first  half  of  1931-32  v/as  small. 
Domestic  demand  for  linseed  oil  in  the  United  States  was  closely  related  to  the 
volume  and  extent  of  building  activity  which  at  the  close  of  1931  v/as  ab  the  low¬ 
est  levels  for  the  present  depression.  The  small  available  supplies  of  linseed 
meal  have  been  a  strengthening  factor  in  the  market  for  that  concentrate,  but  sup¬ 
plies  of  other  concentrates  which  may  be  substituted  for  it,  including  cottonseed 
cake  and  meal,  gluten  feed  and  meal,  and  soybean  meal  are  large.  Since  the  main 
product  from  flax  in  Europe  is  linseed  meal,  demand  for  it  is  affected  by  their 
feed  grain  supplies.  Increased  corn  and  oats  crops  were  reported  in  Europe,  but 
the  barley  crop  was  smaller.  The  European  potato  crop  was  above  average  but  small¬ 
er  than  that  of  1930-  The  total  tonnage  of  feed  grains  in  the  countries  reporting 
to  the  close  of  December  was  59*4  million  compared  with  5f°*0  million  tons  last 
season  and  G7.5  million  tons  in  1929-30.  Stocks  are  larger  than  a  year  ago,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  feed  potatoes.  Sustained  shipments  of  corn  from  the 
Argentine  also  suggest  liberal  supplies  in  that  country  to  supplement  European 
harvests. 

In  recent  years,  large  supplies  of  other  drying  oils  available  at  rela¬ 
tively  low  prices  have  been  a  factor  in  the  reduced  use  of  linseed  oil.  Generally 
speaking,  consumption  of  linseed  oil  as  compared  w ith  such  substitute  oils  as 
tung,  soybean,  perilla  and  menhaden  oils  decreases  when  the  price  of  linseed  oil 
is  relatively  greater  than  that  for  substitute  oils.  Consumption  of  linseed  oil 
compared  with  that  for  the  substitute  drying  oils  has  declined  sharply  since  1928- 
29  reflecting  the  large  supplies  of  low  priced  substitute  drying  oils. 

Flaxseed  prices  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  1931  were  at  the  low¬ 
est  level  since  1914*  despite  the  'unusually  small  1931  domestic  crop.  No.  1  flax¬ 
seed  averaged  41*43  P'3r  bushel. at  Minneapolis  during  December,  1931>  the  lov/est 
price  for  that  month  since  1912  when  the  second  largest  United  States  crop  on 
record  was  produced.  No.  1  flaxseed  averaged  9I.25  per  bushel  in  December,  1912. 
Prices  received  for  flax  by  United  States  farmers  are  governed  largely  by  produc¬ 
tion  of  flaxseed  in  Argentina,  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  the  status  of 
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domestic  and  foreign  demand.  Production  has  teen  large  in  recent  years  in  the 
above  mentioned  countries  due  to  large  harvests  in  Argentina.  In  contrast,  demand 
for  flaxseed  has  teen  small.  When  Argentine  production  is  very  large,  supply 
changes  in  the  United  States  do  net  materially  alter  the  return  per  bushel  re¬ 
ceived  by  domestic  flaxseed  farmers  when  changes  in  the  price  level  are  considered 
unless  a  United  States  crop  would  be  produced  larger  than  domestic  needs.  A 
larger  harvest  than  prospective  1*332-33  domestic  requirements  would  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  tariff  and  make  for  a  narrow  spread  between  domestic  and 
world  market  prices.  Further  downward  changes  in  Argentine  exchange  would  tend  to 
bring  about  a  corresponding  change  in  domestic  prices,  especially  if  the  1*332  crop 
closely  approaches  1332-33  requirements. 

The  1331  United  States  flaxseed  crop  was  of  poor  quality,  being  light  and 
having  a  lower  oil  content  than  usual.  In  many  localities  the  crop  was  either  a 
total  failure  or  the  seed  was  so  shrunken  as  to  be  unfit  for  seed  purposes.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  an  unusual  demand  may  appear  in  some  sections  in  the 
spring  of  1332  for  seed  of  good  quality  for  seeding.  The  small  available  supply 
of  seed  flax  may  be  a  factor  in  limiting  the  acreage  seeded  in  1332.  Shortage  of 
funds  for  seed  purchases  may  also  be  a  factor. 
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The  area  of  oats  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  practically  the 
same  in  1931  as  in  193C.  Lower  yields,  however,  resulted  in  a  crop  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  than  that  of  1930  and,  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  1929  crop.  A 
low  level  of  feeding  demand,  together  with  supplies  of  other  feed  grains  more 
plentiful  than  last  year,  has  resulted  in  prices  during  the  first  five  months 
of  the  crop  year  being  still  lower  than  those  of  last  year.  The  decline  in 
numbers  of  workstock  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  greatly  restricted  the 
demand  for  oats  as  a  feed  for  horses  and  mules,  and  has  brought  oats  into  more 
direct  competition  with  other  foodstuffs. 


The  1931  crop  of  1,118,000,000  bushels  was  one  of  the  smallest  in 
recent  years  and  was  the  result  of  low  average  yields  on  a  harvested  area  of 
39,722,000  acres.  While  the  total  area  for  the  United  States  was  almost  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  1930,  there  were  significant  changes  in  the  acreage  of  various 
States.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  oats  area  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
while  that  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Ohio  decreased  somewhat  from  the  rather  high 
levels  of  1930.  In  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana  there  were  notable 
decreases  which  were  due  principally  to  abandonment  on  account  of  the  drought 
in  those  States.  The  crop  was  materially  reduced  in  the  drought  area  of  the 
North  Central  States  and  in  the  chief  producing  area  of  tho  Western  States 
with  the  exception  of  Washington.  In  the  South,  which  had  been  subjected  to 
the  drought  of  1930,  the  acreage  was  increased  to  provide  an  early  food  crop 
which,  together  with  good  yields,  reailted  in  a  production  far  greater  than 
average . 


Total  supplies  of  oats  in  the  United  States  as  of  August  1,  1931,  are 
estimated  at  1,192,000,000  bushels,  which  was  157,000,000  bushels  less  than 
for  last  season.  The  quantity  available  this  season  is  not  much  below  that 
available  for  1929-30,  which  was  estimated  at  1, 213,000,000  bushels.  In  that 
season  domestic  utilization  was  the  lowest  in  recent  years,  amounting  to 
1,134,000,000  bushels,  and  while  oats  prices  wore  high  relative  to  other  grains, 
a  moderate  carry-oter  of  72,000,000  bushels  remained  on  July  31,  1930. 

The  estimated  world  production  of  oats  in  1951  was  nearly  7  per  cent 
below  that  of  1930.  In  Europe,  however,  the  production  was  more  than  1  per 
cent  larger  than  the  short  crop  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  Argentina  it  was 
about  24  per  cent  larger  than  the  unusually  small  crop  of  1930-31.  The  princi¬ 
pal  decreases  in  production  were  in  the  United  States  end  Canada  where  low  yields 
resulted  from  the  drought.  In  Canada,  although  the  crop  was  about  100,000,000 
bushels  below  that  of  1950,  it  was  larger  than  the  short  crop -of  1929. 

Exports  of  oats  from  the  principal  exporting  countries  since  July  1  have 
been  about  IS  per  cent  above  those  of  tho  preceding  season.  Shipments  from 
■argentine,  and  Danubian  countries  have  fallen  below  those  of  the  latter  part  of 
1930,  but  in  spite  of  a  smaller  crop  than  that  of  tho  year  before,  United  States 
exports  have  been  about  twice  as  large,  amounting  to  3,200,000  bushels  compared 
with  1,500,000  bushels  in  1930,  while  Canada  has  shipped  8,900,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  3,900,000  bushels  the  preceding  season.  Though  United  States  exports 
of  oats  are  very  small  relative  to  production,  the  export  market  is  nevertheless 
of  some  significance,  as  not  exports  are  fairly  large  relative  to  commercial 
supplies,  not  exports  of  the  past  ton  yuars  having  averaged  15,304,000  bushels 
or  8.5  por  cent  of  receipts  at  10  primary  markets  during  the  same  period. 
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Prices  of  oats  thus  fur  during  the  current  season  have  boon  the  lowest  in 
thirty  years,  despite  the  snail  supplies.  The  increased  utilization  of  motor 
power  in  place  of  horses  and  mules  during  the  past  fifteen  years  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  reduction  in  the  number  of  work  stock  have  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  ^ 

demand  of  oats  for  feeding  work  stock.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  cropiis  now 
being  fed  to  dairy  cattle  and  neat  animals.  As  a  result  oats  prices  appear  to 
be  more  dependent  than  formerly  on  the  production  of  other  feed  grains  and  upon 
the  market  for  dairy  products  and  meat  animals.  Total  supplies  of  feed  grains, 
while  about  3  per  cent  bele.  the  average  of  the  past  five  years,  are  nevertheless 
about  10  per  cent  above  last  year,  and  prices  for  both  dairy  products  and  moat 
animals  are  low.  Feeding  this  your  has  been  restricted  by  the  open  v inter.  Never* 
thelcss  oats  stocks  on  farms  as  of  January  1  wcim  smaller  than  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  of  any  year  since  1927,  being  about  100,000,000  bushels  loss  than  a  year 
ago. 

Prices  of  oats  this  season  as  in  other  seasons  have  been  affected  by  the 
geographical  differences  in  production.  Thus  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  ‘..'hero 
acreages  have  bec-n  increased  in  the  past  two  years  good  yields  in  1931  resulted 
in  a  large  crop  and  prices  have  been  lower  than  usual  compared  with  those  in 
other  States.  Ordinarily  farm  prices  of  oats  in  both  Texas  and  Oklahoma  arc 
well  above  the  United  States  average  and  still  further  above  prices  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  This  year,  however,  they  are  below  the  United  States  average  and 
about  the  same  as  prices  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Prices  in  North  and  South 
Dakota  whore  the  crop  was  greatly  reduced  by  -drought  are  this  year  about  the 
same  as  in  Illinois  and  Indians.  -  whereas  they  arc  usually  considerably  lower . 

A  year  of  more-  normal  weather  conditions  would  result  in  a  larger  pro¬ 
duction  of  oats  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  as  well  s  a  larger  production 
of  other  feed  grains  if  the  acreage  of  those  crops  is  maintained  at  about  present 
levels.  Feed  grain  consumption,  however,  is  dependent  upon  livestock  numbers 
as  well  as  upon  prices.  Hog  numbers  have  'been  increasing  during  the  pc.st  year 
and  are  expected  to  remain  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  past  two  years 
for  at  least  another  year.  Meanwhile  dairy  cattle  and  beef  cattle  numbers  have 
been  increasing. 

Oats  continue  to  be  grown,  on  e.  largo  proportion  of  the  crop  area, 
especially  in  the  regions  f  vor  .blc  for  corn  production.  This  is  because 
of  the  satisfactory  nature  cf  the  crop  as  a  feed  for  productive  livestock  as 
wall  as  works took  and  because  cf  its  supplementary  character  in  the  cropping 
system.  Oats  fit  well  into  a  scheme  of  cropping  built  largely  around  corn. 

The  two  crops,  together  wi th  forages,  usually  offer  a  desirable  combination 
and  despite  apparent  unsatisfactory  market  conditions,  oats  remains  one  of 
the  ma  j  or  c  r op s . 


THE  BARLEY  OUTLOOK,  1952 


The  present  relatively  strong  market  for  "barley  in  comparison  with  other 
feed  grains  results  from  an  unusual  distribution  of  the  barley  crop  in  1931.  In 
view  of  the  relatively  small  supplies  of  barley  compared  with  livestock  numbers 
in  the  present  deficit  barley  area  centering  about  the  Dakotas,  it  seems  prooable 
that  this  relatively  favorable  marketing  situation  for  barley  nay  continue  at 
least  until  new  crop  barley  is  available  for  feeding  in  the  northern  portions  of 
the  barley  growing  areas.  After  that  time,  the  demand  for  barley  will  probably 
return  to  its  normal  relationship  to  other  feed  grains,  unless  there  should  be 
another  short  cron  of  barley  or  some  unusual  distribution  in  the  production  of 
feed  grains  in  1932.  Exports  of  barley  have  been  unusually  small  except  for 
California  malting  types,  and  because  of  import  restrictions  in  most  European 
countries,  will  probably  continue  unimportant* 

The  1931  barley  crop  of  198,365,000  bushols  was  only  about  two-thirds  as 
large  as  the  production  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  small  crop  re¬ 
sulted  largely  from  low  yields  and  abandonment  of  acreage  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Montana.  Average  yield  per  acre  for  the  United  States  was  only  17. a  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  24.1  bushels  in  1930  and  20.7  bushels  in  1929.  Acreage  harvested  was 
11,471,000  acres,  about  10  per  cent  loss  than  in  1930  and  15  per  cent  less  than 
in  1929,  notwithstanding  that  the  acreage  seeded  was  about  the  some  as  in  1930* 
Adding  the  August  1  carry-over  of  old  barley  to  the  current  production,  the  total 
supply  of  barley  for  the  1931-32  season  was  only  220,000,000  bushels,  compared 
with  324,000,000  bushels  in  1930-31,  and  306,000,000  bushels  in  1929-30. 

The  production  of  barley  in  the  West  North  Central  States  in  1931  was  only 
109,557,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  186,339,000  bushels  in  1930,  and  173,538,0CC 
bushels  in  1929.  In  the  remainder  of  the  country,  production  in  1931  was 
89,408,000  bushels,  compared  with  118,262,000  bushels  in  1930  and  106,704,000 
bushels  in  1929  • 


Total  world  barley  production  in  the  countries  reported  was  about  15  per 
cent  below  that  of  1930.  The  North  American  countries,  which  decreased  their 
acreage  considerably,  had  a  production  more  than  173,000,000  bushels  below  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  1931  barley  crop  in  Europe,  although  sown  on  a 
slightly  larger  area,  was  8  per  cent  below  the  1330  production  in  the  some  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  smallest  harvest  since  1927.  The  o\itturn,  exclusive  of  Russia, 
was  60,200,000  bushels  below  that  of  1930.  production  in  Asia  was  2,500,000  . 
bushels  below  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  North  African  countries  showed  an 
increase  of  9,000,000  bushels,  and  Argentina  an  increase  of  4,800,000  bushels. 

Barley  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  were  unusually  ncavy. 
United  States  stocks  on  August  1  of  21,342,000  bushels  were  the  largest  in  recent 
years  with  the  exception  of  the  stocks  of  25,874,000  bushels  in  1929,  wnile 
Canadian  stocks  on  that  date  wore  nearly  29,500,000  bushels,  compared  wit a  less 
than  23,000,000  bushels  in  1930  and  11,000,000  bushels  in  1929.  On  account  of 
the  heavy  exports,  however,  Canadian  stocks  on  January  1,  1932,  were  less. than  on 
January  1,  1931.  In  Germany,  spring  barley  stocks  on  December  15  amounted  to 
about  62,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  53,000,000  bushels  a  year  earlier. 


Since  July  1,  exports  of  barley  from  the  principal  exporting  countries  have 
fallen  38  per  cent  below  the  exports  during  the  same  period  of  1930-31.  Shipments 
from  the  Danubian  countries  have  been  less  than  half  as  large,  from  the  United 
States  they  have  feTLlen  off  45  per  cent,  and  from  Argentina,  27  per  cent.  Canada 
alone  increased  her  barley  exports  during  the  six  months  ending  December  31  from 
about  2,500,000  bushels  in  1930  to  10,300,000  bushels  in  1931. 


o 


~ 2 -  Barley  Outlook 

During  recent  years  the  production  of  Barley  lias  expanded  greatly  coinci- 
dently  with  the  expansion  of  hog  production  west  and  north  of  the  corn  "bolt  proper. 

In  this  area  Barley  is  a  more  certain  crop  than  corn,  hut  Because  of  drouth  in  1931, 
the.  usual  surplus  for  shipment  lias  Been  replaced  in  many  localities  By  a  deficit. 

The  demand  for  feed  Barley  in  contiguous  markets  lias  Been  sufficient  to  hold  Barley 
prices  steady  in  the  West  North  Central  States,  while  prices  of  oats  are  lower  By 
20  per  cent  and  corn  prices  are  lower  By  40  per  cent  compared  with  a  year  ago  in 
the  same  States. 

At  the  middle  of  January,  1932  feed  grades  of  Barley  were  selling  at 
Minneapolis  at  40  to  45  cents  per  Bushel ,  compared  with  35  to  40  cents  a  year  ago, 
while  malting  quality  was  Bringing  53  to  55  cents  or  practically  the  sane  prices  * 
as  at  the  corresponding  time  last  season.  Number  3  Barley  was  quoted  at  Milwaukee 
at  the  middle  of  Jamary  this  season  at  50  to  58  cents,  compared  with  42  to  60  cents 
a  year  ago,  while  the  seme  grade  was  selling  at  Kansas  City  at  34  to  35  cents  as 
against  44  to  45  cents  in  the  middle  of  January,  1931.  In  California  where  the  Bar¬ 
ley  crop  was  unusually  small,  Number  1  feed  Barley  was  quoted  delivered  San  Francis¬ 
co  at  55  cents  per  .Bushel,  compared  with  49  cents  a  year  ago,  and  choice  malting 
Barley  at  70  to  82  cents  as  against  60  to  65  cents  last  year. 

At  the  Beginning  of  1932  all  livestock  on  farms,  except  work  stock,  showed 
substantial  increases  over  the  number  on  hand  January  1,  1931,  These  increases 
amounted  to  2.4  per  cent  for  cattle,  2.2  per  cent  for  sheep  and  lambs,  and  9.4  per 
cent  for  hogs.  The  December  pig  survey  indicated  that  the  fall  pig  crop  was  nearly 
a  fifth. larger  than  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  in 
the  corn  Belt  were  estimated  to  Be  24.1  per  cent  larger  than  those  of  a  year 
earlier.  Most  of  the  increase  in  cattle  and  hog  numbers  in  recent  years  has  token 
place  in  the  west  North  Central  States.  Barley  lias  Become  increasingly  important 
as  a  feed  gre.in  in  the  northwestern  states. of  this  group.  Numbers  of  all  livestock 
in  the  leading  Barley  producing  states  of  the  middle  west  increased  materially  dur¬ 
ing  1931  despite  the  drouth.  The  numbers  of  livestock  were  particularly  augmented 
in  eastern  Dakotas  By  inshipments  of  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  from  drouth 
areas  of  Montana  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  AH  crops  were  curtailed  somewhat  in 
the  principal  Barley  producing  states  and  consequently  the  supplies  of  feed  grains 
in  these  states  are  relatively  small  with  Barley  supplies  shortest  of  all  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  normal  needs  for  local  feeding. 

The  unusual  demand  from  the  drouth  states  which  normally  shipped  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  this  crop  continues  to  draw  heavily  upon  the  small  supplies  and 
the  carry-over  of  this  crop  on  August  1,  1932  seems  likely  to  Be  much  smaller  than 
for  many  years.  Until  the  1932  crop  is  available  for  feeding  and  shipment  in  the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  the  present  relatively  good  demand  for  Barley  nay  Be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue.  Should  average  yields  of  Barley  Be  secured  in  1932,  in  this 
area  of  present  deficit,  the  unusual  situation  would,  of  course,  disappear,  and 
Barley  demand  again  Be  on  a  more  normal  relation  to  corn  and  oats. 

Eased  on  average  yields  and  average  farm  prices,  Barley  appears  to  Be  a 
more  profitable  crop  than  oats;  however ,  throughout  much  of  the  area  in  which  the 
two  crops  are  grown  Barley  nay  not  Be  interchangeable  with  oats  in  the  cropping 
system  Because  of  greater  susceptibility  to  disease  or  damage  from  poor  drainage. 
During  the  period  from  1924  to  1927  the  average  farm  price  of  Barley  was  relatively 
high  as  compared  with  oats.  During  this  period  there  was  a  modest  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  Barley  acreage  to  the  oat  acreage  even  in  those  states  where  the  con¬ 
centration  of  oats  is  high.  But  during  the  period  from  1928  until  1930  the  price 
advantage  of  Barley  declined  and  the  expansion  was  continued  only  in  those  sections 
north  end  west  of  the  principal  corn  ancL  oats  area  and  where  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  to  Barley  production.  The  present  advantage  of  price  held  By  Barley,  may 
again  encourage  Barley  production.  However,  the  present  price  relations  Between 
wheat,  Barley  and  flax  are  less  favorable  to  Barley  as  a. cash  crop  for  replacing 
wheat  or  flax.  Where  there  is  a  shortage  of  grain  feed,  however,  Barley  will 
furnish  an  earlier  supply  of  feed  than  other  gre.in  crops. 


TJiS  CO RII  OUTLOOK,  1052 

A  moderate  increase  in  corn  acreage  is  to  tc  expected  in  1932  if 
favourable  planting  conditions  prevail,  especially  in  those  areas  in  which 
prices  for  competing  crops  have  been  unusually  low.  If  this  increase  occurs 
it  will  be  the  third  successive  increase  in  acreage.  The  prospective  acreage 
is  likely  to  be  large  enough  so  that  if  only  average  yields  are  obtained, 
corn  production  in  1932  would  be  larger  than  any  year  since  1923,  and  near  to 
a  record  crop.  This  prospective  larger  supply  may  be  offset  to  some  extent 
by  an  increased  demand  for  corn.  The  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms  during 
the  1932-33  season  will  probably  be  somewhat  larger  than  during  the  present 
season,  as  present  indications  point  to  a  si ightly smaller  pig  crop  in  the 
spring  of  1932  and  cattle  numbers  are  on  the  increase.  If  business  conditions 
improve,  seme  increase  is  also  to  be  expected  in  the  commercial  consumption 
of  the  1932  corn,  crop  in  the:  United  States.  Foreign  demand  is  not  expected 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  corn  situation  during;  the  1932-33  season, 
unless  production  of  feed  crops  in  Europe  in  1932  is  materially  less  than 
average  as  Argentine  conditions  for  the  1931-32  crop  arc  above  average. 

The  domestic  demand  for  corn  so  far  in  the  1931-32  season  has  been 
restricted  by  the  large  supplies  in  normally  deficit  producing  areas,  the 
small  amount  of  corn  used  in  manufacture,  the  low  price  cf  wheat  and  the  low 
purchasing  power  of  farmers  in  those  areas  where  supplies  arc  shortest.  Up 
to  January  1,  1932  only  30  per  cent  of  the  1931  crop  harvested  for  grain  had 
boon  disposed  of  compared  with  36  per  cent-  on  January  1,  1931  and  a  4-year 
average  of  35  per  cent . 

.The  total  supply  of’ corn  available  at  the  beginning' of  the  1931-32 
season  3  member  1)  including  carry-over,  was  estimated  to  be  larger  by 
about  53.  ,-'00,000  bushels  or  24  p^r  cent  than- last  year’s  short  supplies,  and 
about  1,3  r  cent  larger  than  in  1929,  but  was- about  200,000,000  bushels  below 
the  1925- -IT  39  average  supplies.  The  larger  supplies  of  corn  thi:  year  arc 
offset  to  sot e  extent  by  the  smaller  supplies  of  most  other  feed  crops.  The 
supply  cf  cats  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  (August  1)  was  12  per  cent, 
smaller  than  last  year  and  barley  supplies  were  only  two- thirds  of  a  year  ago. 
The  crop  cf  grain  sorghums  however,  was  21  per  cent  larger  than  last  year 
and  the  largest  since  1928,  The  total  wheat  crop  was  the  largest  since  1928 
and  the  winter  wheat  crop  was  tie  highest  on  record,  while  the  combined 
tonnage  of  :orn,  oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghums  is  about-  11  per  cent  larger 
than  lost  year’s  supply  it  is  only  93  per  cent  of  the  average  supplies  for  1925 
1929.  The  large  supply  of  winter  wheat  together  with  low  prices  and  the  short¬ 
age  of  corn  early  in  the  season  has  resulted  in  the  continuation  cf  heavy  wheat 
feeding  into  the  1931-32  season  in  many  areas.  Supplies  of  hay  for  the  19.31-32 
sensor,  are  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  ago  and  -materially  below  average.  The 
principal  shortage  of  hay  is  in  the  same  areas  whore  other  feed  crops  are  short 
The  mild  weather  so  far  this  winter  has  boon  even  more  favorable  than  a  year 
ago  for  conserving  feed  crops  as  fall  rains  and  mild  weather  kept  pastures  in 
good  condition  until  late  in  November  in  »any  of  the  principal  feeding  areas, 
and  temperatures  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States  cast  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  were  materially  above  normal  in  December  and  the  first  half  of 
January.  Late  fall  rains  in  the  Far  Western  States  and  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
have  also  bonefitted  winter  pasture  conditions  in  these  areas. 


Corn  -  £j 


Although,  -the -umpnlj.es  of  com  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951-52  season 
mere  nearly  a  fourth  larger  than  for  the  19o0-ol  season,  supplies  in  the 
West  North  Central  States  and  Far  Western  States  more  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 

In  the  Corn  Belt,  as  a  whole,-  corn  production  m  1951  was  14  per  cent  greater 
than  the  unusually  small  crop  of  195C.  Ihc  drought  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Corn  Belt  reduced  yields  materially  and • production  in  the  West  North 
Central  States  was  only  98  per  cent  of  last  year  and  82  per  cent  of  1929. 
Production  in  the  Bast  North  Central  States  in  1951  whore  drought  reduced 
the  crop  in  1930,  was  45  pox’  cent  greater  than  in  1930  and  18  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1929.  In  the  South  Central  States  production  was  unusually  large  in 
1951,  being  79  per  Cent  larger  than  in  1950  and  22  per  cent  larger  than  in 
1929.  The  Eastern  States  also  had  larger  than  an  average  crop  in  1931,  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  North  Eastern  States  being  73  pvr  cent  larger  than  in  1930  and  30 
per  cent  larger  than  in  1929,  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  44  per  cent 
larger  than  a  year  ago  and  13  per  cent  larger  than  1929.  The  greatest  relative 
decline  in  production  was  in  the  Far  Western  States  where  the  1951  crop  was 
only  65  per  cent  of  that  of  1930  and  97  per  cent  of  1929. 

The  total  quantity  of  corn  harvested,  for  grain  which  remained  on  farms 
January  1  was  estimated  to  be  larger  by  about  420,000,000  bushels  or  38' per 
cent  than  a  year  ago  and  was  65,000,000  bushels  or  4  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  of  the  four  years  1927  to  1930.  Up  to  January  1,  1932  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  supply  of  corn  harvested  for  grain  in  the  1931-32  season  had 
boon  consumed  or  marketed,  while  on  January  1,  1931,  36  per  cent  of  the  corn 
crop  had  been  disposed  of  and  the  average  for  the  four  years  1927  to  1930  was 

55  per  cent.  The  location  of  supplies  on  January  1,  1932  was  similar  to 

that  on  January  1,  1927.  Supplies  in  the  East  North  Central  Slates  were  about 
75  per  cent  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  largest  for  any  year  since  data 
on  stocks  were  first  collected  in  1927.  Supplies  in  the  host  North  Central 
States  were  about  equal  to  last  year,  and  about  the  same  as  on  January  1, 

1927.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  supplies  were  norc  than  twice  as  large 

as  a  year  ago,  and  only  slightly  below  January  1,  1927  and  in  the  South 

Atlantic  States  about  50  per  cent  larger  than  on  January  1,  1931,  and  10  per 
cent  larger  than  on  January  1,  1927.  Supplies  in  the  South  Central  States 
were  107  per  cent  larger  than  the  small  supplies  of  a  year  ago,  but  10  per 
cent  smaller  than  on  the  same  date  in  1927.  In  the  Far  Western  States, 
supplies  on  January  1  were  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  unusually  large 
.supplies  on  January  1,  1931,  but  wore  larger  than  the  average  supplies  for 
the  years  1927  :to  1930 . 

Cojrn  prices  declined  sharply  as  the  new  crop  became  available  for  market 
and  'prices  are  now  at  about  their  normal  relationship  to  those  of  other  grains. 
The  lower  prices  for  corn  have  resulted  in  unusually  small  country  marketings. 
Receipts  at  the  15  principal  markets  during  November  and  December  of  22,983,000 
bushels  were  only  51  per  cent  of  last  season’s  low  receipts  and  only  42  per 
cent  of  the  average  receipts  for  November  and  December  from  1925  to  1929. 
Commercial  stocks  of  corn  on  January  1  were  larger  than  a  year  ago,  but  below 
average.  The  large  crop  in  the  South  and  most  other  normally  deficit  areas  has 
greatly  reduced  the  shipments  of  corn  into  these  areas. 

Market  prospects  for  corn  this  season  are  similar  to  these  for  the 
1926-27  season  except  that  the  price  level  is  materially  lower.  Both  the 
amount  cf  corn  still  on  farms  on  January  1,  and  the  location  of  supplies  arc 
similar  to  that  cf  January  1,  1927.  The  numbers  cf  hogs  or.  farms  arc  about 
10  per  cent  larger  than  in  1927,  and  cattle  numbers  are  larger  than  in  1927. 
However,  this  is  tended  to  bo  offset,  by  the  smaller  numbers  of  horses  and 
mules  on  farms  and  the  lower  level  of  commercial  demand  for  corn  this  season. 
During  the  1926-27  season,  corn  prices  remained  at  approximately  the  January 
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level  until  May.  Due  to  a  cold  vet  spring  in  1927,  plantings  were  delayed 
and  crop  conditions  remained  below  normal  until  September.  As  a  result,  cl*  these 
unfavorable  conditions  corn  prices  advanced  sharply  from  May  until  August. 

Foreign  demand  for  corn  so  far  this  season  has  been  negligible.  Present 
prospects  fer  the  Argentine  crop,  which  will  be' available  for  export  about 
April  1,  are  much  above  average.  The  aoreogc  of  corn  in  Argentina  is  reported 
to  be  slightly  larger  than  a  year  age  and  meat her  conditions  so  far  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  have  been  favorable  for  corn.  With  average  weather  conditions  from 
now  until  harvest  tirm,  a  record  crop  is  in  prospect. 

In  the  Corn  Bolt  proper,  there  will  probably  be  some  increase  in  the  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  food  grains,  especially ,  com,  in  1932.  The  wheat  acreage  has  been 
reduced  in  most  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt  where  corn  and  '..heat  are  grown  and  the 
low  condition  of  wheat  on  December  1  indicates  that  abandonment  is  likely  to  be 
materially  larger  than  a  year  ago  -..hen  it  was  much  below  average.  There  will 
also  be  a  tendency  to  increase  feed  grains  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Corn 
Bolt  where  supplies  are  unusually  short  this  year. 

The  low  prices  of  cash  crops  in  Southern  States  may  mean  an  increased 
planting  of  corn  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  particularly  in  these  districts  where  land 
is  well  suited  for  cvrn  and  yields  ore  normally  such  as  to  make  it  more  cf  a 
competing  crop. 

Although  corn  yields  are  primarily  determined  by  weather  'during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  the  heavier  than  usual  rainfall  during  the  fall  months  of  1931  in  the 
principal  drought  areas  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt,  indicates  that 
the  drought  has  boon  definitely  broken  in  this  area.  Corn  yields  for  the  United 
States,  as  a  '..hole,  have  been  below  average  for  the  past  three  years.  This  is 
as  long  as  ^.ny  period  cn  record  when  yields  have  boon  below  average.  If  mere 
nearly  normal  weather  conditions  prevail  in  1932,  corn  yields  would  bo  materially 
higher  for  the  country  as  c.  whole  than  in  tho  past  two  ye^rs .  with  the  prospec¬ 
tive  larger  acreage  any  increase  in  yield  over  the  past  two  years  will  result  in 
a  crop  somewhat  Larger  than  those  of  tho  past  three  years. 

Present  indications  arc  that  tho  number  of  hogs  to  be  fed  from  the  1932 
crop  may  not  be  materially  different  than  tho  number  being  fed  from  tho  1931  crop 
The  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  f  irms  January  1,  was  less  than  a  year  age,  but; 
cattle  numbers  -.ere  seme,  hat  larger,  and  the  number  cf  sheep  and  lambs  cn  farms 
is  larger  than  last  year.  The  present  ratio  cf  feed  prices  tc  livestock  and 
livestock  prcluct.  prices  is  less  favorable  to  feeding  than  a  year  age,  duo  to  a 
marked  decline  in  prices  cf  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  the  latter  part 
of  1931  and  early  1932,  but  they  arc  still  not  unf  .'.viable  for  feeding  in  most 
areas.  The  hog-corn  ratio  fer  tho  Corn  Belt,  cn  December  15  cf  11.0  was  only 
slightly  bolcw  average  and  compares  .  ith  12.4  in  December  last  year.  The  ratio 
of  dairy  product  prices  tc  food  prices  during  January  was  less  f  vorablo  than  a 
year  ago,  but  it  is  still  favorable  to  norm  1  feeding  fer  dairy  production  and  th 
ratio  of  steer  prices  to  feed  prices  is  not  unfavorable  at  the  present  time. 

Corn  acreage  in  1950  was  nearly  3,000,000  acres  larger  than  in  1929  and 
in  1931  .as  ever  4,000,000  acres  larger  than  in  1930.  Since  present  prospects 
am  for  a  still  larger  corn  acreage  in  1932,  it  is  apparent  that  the  downward 
trend  in  acreage  since  1921  has  at  least  temporarily  ended.  It  is  net  to  bo  ex¬ 
pected  that  corn  acreage,  as  a  whole,  will  continue  tc  increase  indof initcly ,  as 
lev  yields  during  the  past  three  years  have  tended  tc  restrict  corn  supplies  and 
resulted  in  larger  acreages  the  following  year.  However,  it  is  like  ly  that  corn 
acreage  ..ill  continue  larger  than  the  average  for  the  past  >.ui  years,  ab  least 
until  returns  from  cash  crops ,  such  as ’cotton  and  wheat,  again  become  high  enough 
tc  encourage  a  substitution  cf  those  crops  fer  corn  in  tho  competing  areas. 
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Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  marketing 
year  which  ends  September  30,  1932,  are  expected  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  relatively  small  supplies  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1931*  No 
material  improvement  in  the  demand  for  hog  products  appears  likely  during  this 
period,  either  at  home  -or  abroad.  Present  indications  are  that  the  1932  spring 
pig  crop  in  this  country  will  not  be  greatly  different  from  that  of  1931 ,  tut 
that  the  European  hog  production  in  1932  for  the  1933  market  vail  show  some 
decrease. 

Hog  Supplies  -  Hog  production,  after  declining  in  1923  and  1930,  increased 
in  1931»  The  Pig  surveys  of  1931  showed  an  increase  of  9  Per  cent  in  the  number 
of  pigs  saved  in  1931  over  193O  i*or  the  whole  country.  For  the  Forth  Central 
states,  where  the  bulk  of  the  commercial  supply  of  hogs  is  raised,  the  increase 
was  also  9  per  cent.  The  largest  relative  increase  was  in  the  fall  pig  crop, 
which  the  survey  showed  as  20  per  cent  larger  in  1931  than  in  183®  T°r  ibe 
whole  country  and  21  per  cent  larger  for  the  North  Central  states. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  raised  in  1931  was  reflected  in  the 
number  of  hogs  on  farms  January  1,  1932.  The  estimated  number  this  year  was 
59,511,000  head  compared  with  54>3’74>®®®  bead  January  1,  1931>  and  55>3°1>®00 
head  January  1,  193®*  l"01*  Ibe  North  Central  (Corn  Belt)states  the  number  was 
42,689,000  head  this  year,  39,839,000  head  in  I93I  and  39,992,00c  in  193O. 

While  all  divisions  of  states,  and  all  but  six  states,  had  "larger  numbers  this 
year  than  h  st,  the  largest  relative  increases  were  in  the  South  and  West. 

The  percentage  increases  were  3  in  the  North  Atlantic,  6.5  in  South  Atlantic, 

10  in  East  North  Central,  6  in  West  North  Central,  22  in  South  Central  and  19 
in  the  far  Western  states. 

Federally  inspected  slaughter  during  October,  November  and  December, 

1931,  (the  first  three  months  of  the  marketing  year  which  ends  September  30, 
1932)  totalled  13,377,000,  ,  an  increase  of  1,200,000  head  over  the  corresponding 
period  in  the  193® “3 ^  ysnr.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  cn  farms  from 
January  1,  I93I,  to  January  1,  1932,  points  to  a  Federally  inspected  slaughter 
during  the  nine  months,  January  to  September,  1932  (the  remainder  of  the 
present  marketing  year)  of  about  34>®®®>®'®®  bead,  making  a  total  of  about 
47,500,000  head  for  the  entire  year  of  1931-3  2*  The  inspected  slaughter  for 
the  marketing  year  I93O-3I,  was  43>559>®®®  bead,  with  31,39^,000  bead  for  the 
nine  months,  January  to  September,  and  in  the  year  1929-30  the  total  was 
45,542,000  head,  with  32,103,000  head  in  the  nine  months. 

Other  indications  point  to  a  slaughter  for  the  1931“32  marketing  year 
somewhat  larger  than  47>5®0>000  bead.  If  the  slaughter  for  the  3  months, 

October  to  December,  1931,  is  about  an  average  proportion  of  the  total  crop- 
year  slaughter,  the  yearly  total  would  bo  about  4^,000,000  head.  With  avail¬ 
able  information  showing  that  the  increase  in  the  fall  pig  crop  of  1931  was 
relatively  much  larger  than  the  increase  in  the  spring  crop  of  that  year,  the 
indications  are  that  the  slaughter  in  the  first  3  months  of  the  marketing  year 
may  bo  less  than  the  average  proportion  of  the  yearly  total.  In  this  event,  the 
total  would  be  more  than  48,000,000  head.  During  the  last  15  marketing  years 
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there  have  been  only  two  years  when  the  total  for  the  first  quarter (October  - 
Dec  Grab  or)  has  indicated,  too  large  a  yearly  slaughter;  in  the  other  years  it 
either  indicated  the  approximate  total  or  too  small  a  total.  The  two  years  when 
the  indicated  slaughter  proved  to  be  larger  than  the  actual  slaughter  were  years 
following  rather  short  corn  crops  and  in  which  the  supply  of  hogs  to  be  fed  out 
was  relatively  large. 


During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  typical  hog  production  cycle,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  slaughter,  has  consisted  of  two  years  of  increased  supplies  followed 
by  two  years  of  decreased  supplies,  A  similar  pattern  for  the  present  cycle 
would  indicate  that  slaughter  in  the  marketing  year  1932-33*  (pi§s  raised  in 
1932)  would  bo  larger  than  that  in  the  present  ‘marketing  year.  The  December, 
193ij  Pig  survey  showed  breeding  intentions  for  farrow  in  the  spring  of  1932 
which,  when  adjusted  for  the  usual  spread  hetwen  breeding  intentions  as  reported 
in  December  and  actual  farrowings  as  reported  the  following  Tunc,  indicate  that 
the  June  survey  in  1932  will  show  the  number  of  sows  farrowed  in  the  spring  of 
1932  to  bo  about  2  per  cent  longer  than  in  the  spring  of  1932  i°r  ^he  entire 
country.  For  the  Corn  Belt  states,  however,  a  decrease  of  about  5  Pcr  cent  is 
indicated.  All  of  the  decrease  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  in  the  western  part  of  that 
region  and  was  due  to  the  drought  of  1931  in  this  area  which  greatly  reduced  the 
corn  crop.  If  these  states  had  shown  increases  in  breeding  for  next  spring 
about  in  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  indicated  increase  in  the 
total  1932  spring  pig  crop  would  have  been  one  of  the  largest  ever  known . 

Tho  extent  to  which  the  vej’y  low  level  of  hog  prices  this  winter  and  the  rather 
unfavorable  feeding  relation  between  corn  and  hogs  is  causing  farmers  to_  depart 
from  their  breeding  intentions  as  reported  in  December  is  not  certain,  tut  it 
seems  probable  that  they  will  not  carry  out  their  intentions  as  fully  as  they 
usually  have.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  spring  crop  of  1932  racy  be  no 
larger  than  that  of  1931  and  might  be  smaller,  especially  if  weather  during  the 
farrowing  season  is  unfavorable  and  the  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter 
should  fall  below  tho  high  average,  of  1931* 
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Storage  stocks  of  pork  products  during  tho  spring  and  early 


summer  of  1931  wero  relatively  largo,  being  above  both  tho  5~7°ar  average  hold¬ 
ings  for  that  time  of  year  and  the.  relatively  small  holdings  of  the  same  period 
in  1932-  From  August  to  November,  there  was  a  relatively  heavy  movement  of  pork 

) quo nco  the  seasonal  reduction  hi  pork 
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stocks  was  greater  than  usual.  On  December  1,  1931*  such  stocks  were  about  4 
por  cent  smaller  than  those  on  that  date  a  year  earlier  and  9  pen  cent  smaller 
than  the  9-year  December  1  average.  With  the  marked  increase  in  hog  slaughter 
in  December,  however,  storage  accumulations  wore  unusually  large.  On  Ternary  1, 
1932,  total  pork  stocks,  amounting  to  559>OO0,OOO  pounds,  wore  over  7  Pcr  cent 
larger  than  those  on  Tannery  1  of  the  previous  year,  but  they  were  not  greatly 
different  from  tho  5-yoar  average  for  that  date. 


Lard  stocks  wore  maintained  at  a  relatively  low  level  throughout  1932  > 
despite  the  increase  in  lard  production  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.  Storage  holdings  of  lard 
on  Ternary  1,  1932,  amounting  to  51 , 000 , 000  pounds,  wore  not  greatly  different 
from  the  relatively  small  stocks  on  T  r.uary  1,  1932,  but  they  were  21  per  cent 
smaller  than  tho  5-yoar  average  T- runny  1  holdings* 
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Domestic  demand  -  The  decline  in  consumer  demand  for  pork  products  which  began 
early  in  1930  continued  throughout  1931*  during  the  marketing  year  which  ended 
September  30,  1931?  Per  capita  consumption  of  pork  and  lard  from  Federally 
inspected  slaughter,  amounting  to  55*^  Pounds  was  3  Pcr  ceri^  smaller  than  during 

1929- 30,  and  retail  prices  of  pork  products  at  New  York  averaged  about  15  per 
cent  lower.  During  the  first  throe  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  1931-32} 
per  capita  consumption  of  pork  products  was  about  o  per  cent  larger  than  in 
those  months  of  the  previous  year  but  retail  prices  of  these  products  were  22 
per  cent  lower. 

Demand  for  pork  products  during  the  marketing  year  I929-3O,  was  consider¬ 
ably  weaker  than! the  unusually  strong  demand  which  prevailed  during  1928-29, 
but  was  not  greatly  different  from  the  6 -year  average,  1122-23  to  1927-28.  In 

1930- 3I,  this  demand  was  further  reduced,  reaching  the  lowest  level  in  many  years, 
and  there  has  been  little  change  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  market¬ 
ing  yearn.  Domestic  demand  for  pork  during  1932  will  depend  in  a  large  measure 
upon  developments  in  the  business  situation,  but  in  view  of  present  prospects, 

no  improvement  of  any  consequence  in  this  demand  during  the  year  seems  probable. 
The  recent  increase  in  hog  production  in  deficit  hog  producing  areas,  especially 
in  the  cotton  bolt,  will  probably  result  in  greater  local  and  farm  slaughter, 
which  will  tend  to  reduce  the  demand  for  pork  from  commercial  slaughter. 

Foreign  competition  end  demand  -  Total  United  States  exports  of  all  hog 
products  during  the  193 6- >L  marketing  year  wore  the  smallest  in  mere  than  thirty 
years.  This  reduction  was  due  largely  to  a  narked  increase  ir.  hog  production  in 
European  producing  countries  and  to  the  reduction  ir  purchasing  power  of 
European  consumers.  Pork  exports  duri]g  the  1950-3^-  Ycr-r  decreased  110,000,000 
pounds,  or  44  Per  cent,  from  those  of  a  year  curlier,  while  lard  exports  fell 
off  139,000,000  pounds,  or  about  26  per  cent.  Practically  all  importing  countries 
took  smaller  quantities  of  American  cured  pork  and  nearly  all  countries  except 
Great  Britain  purchased  less  American  lard.  The  reduction  in  exports  of  pork 
products  during  the  marketing  year  was  about  equal  to  the  reduction  in  hog 
slaughter  in  the  United  States. 

The  dec  liras  in  prices  of  pork  and  lord  in  European  markets  during  1931 
were  even  greater  than  the  sharp  declines  in  the  United  States.  From  December 
1930  to  December  I93I}  price  declines  at  Liverpool  amounted  to  ol  per  cent  for 
American  green  bellies,  49  P°r  cent  for  both  Danish  UTiiltshiro  sides  end  American 
short  cut  green  horns,  and  37  Pcr  cent  for  lord.  In  New  York,  the  composite 
wholesale  price  of  pork  declined  38  per  cert  during  that  period  and  lard  prices 
declined  33  Pcr  cent.  Immediately  following  the  departure  from  the  gold  standard 
by  Great  Britain,  prices  of  pork  products  in  that  country  advanced,  both  in 
sterling  and  in  gold.  The  advance  was  only  temporary,  ho  never,  and  prices  in  gold 
were  at  now  low  levels  during  December.  In  sterling,  lard  prices  were  still 
somewhat  above  the  low  level  reached  during  August,  193 1}  while  prices  of  other 
pork  products  were  at  or  near  the  lowest  levels  reached  thus  far  in  this  depression 
The  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  by  Denmark  and  Great  Britain  has  intensified 
the  competition  from  Denmark  in  the  British  pork  trade. 

Indications  are  for  a  continued  low  level  of  foreign  demand  for 
American  products  during  the  remainder  of  the  hog  marketing  year  which  ends 
September  3°»  1932*  Factors  pointing  ir.  this  direction  .re;  (1)  Continued  L.rge 
numbers  of  hogs  ir.  important  European  countries  and  the  record  supplies  of  pork 
and  lard  which  arc  being  produced  in  those  countries,  and  (2)  no  indication  of 
strengthened  European  buying  power  in  the  near  future  through  improved 
industrial  conditions. 
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Hog  slaughter  in  both  Germany  and  Denmark*  the  two  principal  hog  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  «>f  Europe,  reached  record  high  levels  in  1931  and  hog  numbers 
in  those  countries  are  still  apparently  above  those  of  a  year  ago.  On  December  1 
193.1 »  there  were  23,800, 000  hogs  in  Germany  according  to  the  quarterly  census 
returns  in  that  country.  This  number  was  slightly  larger  than  the  number  re¬ 
ported  a  year  earlier.  There  is  some  evidence  ,  however ,  that  the  recent  un¬ 
favorable  relations  between  hog  prices  and  feed  prices  in  Germany  are  being 
reflected  in  reduced  hog  breeding  operations.  The  December  1  census  returns  in 
that  country  showed  that  the  number  of  sows  in  farrow  was  15  per  cent  smaller 
than  on  December  1,  1330.  This  reduction  in  breeding  operations  probably  will 
be  reflected  in  slaughter  supplies  during  the  last  quarter  of  193 2,  but  mean¬ 
while  German  hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  continue  large. 

In  Denmark,  where  Log  numbers  reached  record  high  levels  in  1931  as  shown 
by  the  July  15  census  returns  in  that  country,  indications  of  reduced  breeding 
operations  are  not  so  clear  as  in  Germany,  The  close  relationship  between  hog 
breeding  and  dairying  in  Denmark  causes  feed  prices  to  have  less  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  hog  breeding  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  any  reduction  in  hog  breed 
ing  operations  during  1932  in  that  country  is  expected  to  bo  only  moderate  unics 
dairy  production  is  reduced.  Danish  exports  of  pork  to  Great  Britain,  the  load¬ 
ing  export  market  for  both  Danish  and  American  cured  pork,  were  unusually  largo 
throughout  1931  and  aro  continuing  at  record  high  levels. 

A  feature  of  tho  European  cured  pork  situation  during  193O-3I  was  the 
largo  increase  in  British' market  receipts  from  continent  .1  countries  other  than 
Denmark.  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Poland  'md  the  Baltic  States  have  been  outstand¬ 
ing  sources  of  pork,  especially  bacon.  Host  of  those  countries  arc  not  so  well 
organized  as  is  Denmark  to  maintain  production  in  the  face  of  increasingly 
unfavorable  relationships  between -hog'  prices  and  feed  prices,  but  they  have 
contributed  materially  to-  .rd  depressing  British  market  prices  in  recent  months. 

Tho  outlook  for  lard  is  no  brighter  th  .n  for  cured  pork,  particularly  01a 
the  Continent .  During  the  IG3O-3I  year,  Great  Britain  imported  unusually  1  rge 
volumes  of  American  lard  at  low  prices,  but  during  the  first  two  months  of  tho 
1931~32  year,  imports  wore  smaller  than  those  of  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
earlier.  On  the  Sentiment,  the  outlook  is  for  continued  large  domestic  supplies 
both  in  Germany,  the  loading  importing  country,  and  in  these  countries  taking 
smaller  volumes  of  American  lard.  Danish  lard  has  become  a  serious  competitor 
in  recent  months,  especially  in  Germany,  The  Gcrrnan-Danisli  exchange  situation 
has  encouraged  this  trade.  With  the  maintenance  of  an  attractive  price  and 
quality,  such  competition  with  American  lard  can  be  expected  to  continue  as  long 
as  Danish  production  is  at  a  level  high  enough  to  sustain  exports.  The  lard 
markets  also  are  meeting  increasing  competition  from  vegetable  and  whale  oils. 

Hog  prices  -  Hog  prices  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  severely  affected 
by  the  world  wide  business  depression,  the  decline  in  the  general  price  level 
and  increased  European  hog  production.  Despite  a  reduction  in  slaughter  supplies 
hog  prices  in  193O-3I  averaged  about  2 3  per  cent  lower  th  .n  those  of  the 
previous  marketing  year.  Prices  usually  reach  the  low  point  of  the  year  between 
mid-November  and  mid- Do  comb  or,  but  in  the  year  1930-32?  prices  declined  steadily 
from  October,  1030  to  February,  I33I  .  After  a  temporary  seasonal...  rise  in 
I. larch,  tho  doclino  was  resumed  and  was  not  checked  until  early  June.  Tho 
seasonal  rise  during  Juno  and  July  was  small,  .nd  in  early  August  prices  began 
another  doclino  which  continued  with  little  interruption  until  mid-December. 
After  a  slight  advance  during  the  last  half  of  December  prices  declined  again 
and  during  the  week  ended  January  23,  1932,  the  average  price  at  Chicago  was 
$3.93  per  100  pounds,  which  was  the  lowest  weekly  average  for  that  market  in 
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more  than  thirty  years  a. id  about  naif  the  average  of  the  eorrespo.  din,  ween 
in  1931. 

Tine  spread  between  the  prices  of  light  weight  a:  d  heavy  weight  hogs  was 
about  normal  during  the  first  half  of  the  I33O -31  marketing  year,  but  darin  ;  the 
summer  of  1931  it  became  unusually  wide,  reaching  a  maximum  for  the  year  in  late 
July,  when  the  average  price  of  light  weight  hogs  was  about  >1.30  higher  than 
that  of  heavy  weight  hogs.  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  average  margin  for 
that  time  of  year  of  only  SO  cents  ;  er  100  pounds.  Since  August  1931  >  this  price 
spread  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  it  is  now  about  normal  for  the  season. 

Notwithstanding  the  3  l?er  cent  reduction  in  the  total  live  ‘weight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  during  I93O-3I,  the  average  price  per  100  pounds  paid  by  puckers  was 
only  $7*21  as  compared  with  ',39. 58  e  year  earlier  and  plO.03  during  the  1928-29 
marketing  year.  This  decline  in  both  price  and  volume  resulted  in  a  reduction 
of  '273 ,000,000  in  the  gross  return  to  producers  for  hogs  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  from  the  returns  in  the  previous  marketing  year  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $400»000,000  from  the  returns  during  the  year  1926-29. 

Yfnolesale  and  retail  prices  of  pork  products  also  were  much  lower  in  1  31 
t'  an  in  1530.  Comparisons  of  N  e  yearly  averages  of  medium  weight  hog  prices  at 
Chicago  and  pork  -rices  ^t  New  York  in  the  two  years  show  that  hog  prices 
declined  from  \%.85  to  $7» O'o  which  represents  a  reduction  of  2.79  cents  per  100 
pounds;  the  wholesale  value  of  the  principal  products  (representing  about  o0 
pounds  or  75  per  cent  of  the  carcass  weight  obtained  from  100  pounds  of  live 
hog)  declined  from  .>11.90  to  <3 . 25 ,  a  reduction  of  2.65  and  the  retail  value 
of  the  saleable  products  obtained  from  these  wholesale  cuts (52. £4  pounds ) 
dropped  from  '>14.13  to  >11.43  >  a  decline  of  22. 70.  If  the  declines  in  the  valuos 
of  by-products  and  minor  cuts  wore  included^  the  reductions  in  the  whole  - 

hal  mwvg  retail  -  a  lues  “ovl  b  greater  than  the  figures  shown. 


Production  Outlbok:  Hog  numbers  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  Ighl  wore 

13  per  cent  smaller  than  o.>  that  date  in  1^20,  but  the  commercial  supply  in  1531 
was  lb  per  cent  larger  than  in  1920,  Unis  increase  in  commercial  slaughter  with 
a  smaller  number  of  hogs  on  farms  J unuury  1,  was  duo  first,  to  the  marked  re¬ 
duction  of  hogs  in  the  South  from  which  area  only  a  small  proport  ion  of  the  pro- 
ductio  \  goes  into  commercial  slaughter,  and  second,  to  a  greater  c  o:.c  cat  rat  ion.  of 
hogs  in  the  ’Postern  Corn  Bolt,  which  is  the  most  important  commercial  hog  nro- 
ducii.g  aroa,  and  where  the  ratio  of  hogs  raised  to  numbers  on  farms  January  1  is 
very  large.  The  Western  Corn  Bolt  now  has  more  than  half  of  the  total  hogs  in 
the  country,  whereas  in  1920  they  had  only  37  per  cert  of  the  total.  With  the 
great  decline  i;.  the  prices  of  such  products  as  cotto. .  and  wheat  and  with  farmers 
in  all  areas  undertaki  ,g  to  get  on  a.  self-sustaining  basis  as  regards  food, 
there  has  developed  in  the  past  year  a  greater  interest  in  hog  productio:  in  the 
South  and  /est  and  this  is  reflected  in  a  marked  expansion  in  hog  numbers  in  those 
regions  over  a  year  ago. 


.Although  there  are  yet  no  definite  indications  that  the  total  1932  pig  crop 
for  the  country  as  a.  whole  will  be  larger  than  that  of  1931,  unfavorable  factors 
confronting  Corn  Bolt  liog  producers  in  the  marketing  year  IQ32-33  are  (1)  an 
expanded  hog  production  in  tuo  South  and  '«ost  ( 2 )  increased  numbers  of  c  ttic 
on  farms  which  points  to  a  co  sid arable  increase  ia  c  attle  si  .lighter  i  1573 ,  and 
(3)  the  prospects  for  co  .tinned  1  .rgo  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs.  Favor  bio 
factors  in  tne  situation  are  (1)  indie  tic-ns  of  decreased  hog  .ro  due  tic  ia  the 
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Cor::  Belt  end  (2)  the  pros  root  that  Europe  oil  hog  production  in  1332  7/ ill  be 
smaller  then  i:i  1931  which  will  prob  .bly  result  in  a  better  outlet  abroad 
for  ius  rican  hog  products  in  1333  unless  consuher  pure  ho  s  1  :g  power  in  Europe 
is  further  reduced*  Hog  producers  should  hoop  "in  mind,  however ,  thcit  any 
reduction  in  European  hog  production  during  the  next  fo w  yours  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  provide  an  outlet  for  jinoricai:  hop  products  equal  to  that  of 
tho  •average  of  the  ten  years  following  the-  World  War.  Durii.g  this  ton-year 
period  tho  average  yearly  exports  of  .American  hog  products  were  the  equivalent 
of  about  9 ,400 » 000  hogs,  whereas  tho  exports  in  193 1  wore  the  equivalent 
of  about  4 > 000,000  hogs. 


TrIE  BEEF  CATTLE  OUTLOOK,  1932 

Total  cattle  numbers  on  January  1,  1^3 2  were  larger  than  those  of  a 
year  earlier,  but  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  on  that  date  was 
smaller.  Total  cattle  slaughter  during  the  first  six  months  of  1932  will 
probably  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  half  of  1^1  •  Supplies  of  well 
finished  cattle,  however,  are  expected  to  be  smaller  during  that  period,  with 
most  of  the  reduction  probably  occurring  during  the  second  quarter.  The 
slaughter  supply  of  cattle  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  trend,  of  cattle  prices  during  the  first  half-  of  the  year,  and 
by  feed  and  financial  conditions  in  the  important  cattle  producing  areas  next 
fall.  Although  the  number  of  cattle  has  increased  steadily  for  four  years 
with  no  increase  in  slaughter,  present  conditions  indicate  no  large  increase  in 
slaughter  in  the  last  half  of  1532  over  that  of  a  year  earlier  unless  forced 
liquidation  occurs  or  prices  rise  sufficiently  to  attract  increased  marketings 
of  cows  arid  heifers.  Consumer  demand  for  beef  may  improve  somewhat  before  the 
end  of  1332 ,  but  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  it  probably  will  average  below  1351. 


Present  price  relationships  involving  cattle,  food  crops,  and  competing 
agricultural  enterprises,  and  prospective  trends  in  the  production  of  other 
agricultural  products  indicate  that  cattle  numbers,  which  have  been  increasing 
since  192C ,  will  continue  tc  increase  for  a  few  more  years.  During  this  period 
the  expansion  in  numbers  is  expected  to  be  reflected  in  an  upward  trend  in 
cattle  and  calf  slaughter. 

Cattle  Supplies:  The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  increased  again  in  1931  for 

the  fourth  consecutive  year,  and  on  January  1,  1932  the  estimated  number  was 
c2,407,000  head,  an  increase  of  1,452,000  head  or  2.4  per  cent  over  January  1, 
I93I,  end  of  5,702,000  head  or  about  10  per  cent  over  January  1,  1928,  the 
recent  low  point  in  numbers.  This  increase  in  the  4  years  from  I92S  to  1932 
compares  with  the  increase  of  11,372,000  head  between  10 12  and  1916,  which  was 
the  similar  period  in  the  previous  cattle  cycle. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  preceding  3  years,  the  largest  increase  in  cattle 
numbers  in  1931  was  in  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over,  the  largest 
increases  being  in  milk  cows.  There  ms  also  a  large  increase  in  calves,  hut 
a  decrease  ir.  steers  and  in  yearling  heifers  kept  for  milk  cows. 

The  number  of  .11  cows  nrd  heifers  two  years  old  and  over  on  January  1, 
1932  was  34,032,000  head.  The  increase  in  numbers  of  these  since  1928  was 
3,126,000  head,  which  is  55  PGr  cent  of  the  increase  in  numbers  of  rfll  cattle. 

On  January  1,  1020,  there  were  32,320,000  head  of  cows  according  to  the  1920 
census  report,  and  this  number  was  about  5  PGr  cent  smaller  than  the  estimated 
number  of  such  cattle  on  farms  on  January  1,  153 2 .  The  number  of  all  cattle 
on  January  1,  1020,  as  shown  by  the  census,  however,  was  66,652,000  head, 
which  was  6.5  per  cent  larger  than  the  estimated  total  at  the  present  time.  This 
comparison  show’s  the  groat  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  make-up  of  the 
national  cattle  herd  during  the  past  12  years. 
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This  larger  number  and  proportion  of  cows  moans  that  cattle  production 
in  terms  of  total  tonnage  of"  bo of  and  veal  can  bo  increased  or  decreased  more 
rapidly  than  was  possible  in  earlier  years.  This  greater  ability  to  re-adjust 
numbers  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  calf  crop  at  presort  is  about  as  large 
as  v/as  over  produced;  with,  this  large  number  of  calves  a  considerable  change 
in  the  proportion  vealod  from  year  to  year  will  result  in  a  material  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  cattle. 

While  the  number  of  cattle  available  for  slaughter  in  1931  was  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  there  was  no  increase  in  federally  inspected  cattle 
slaughter.  The  inspected  slaughter  in  1931.  amounting  to  8,108,000  head,  w as 
62,900  head  smaller  than  in  1930,  but-  the  decrease  was  probably  offset  by  an 
increase  in  farm  and  other  local  slaughter  of  cattle.  Federally  inspected  calf 
slaughter  of  4 ,716, 000  head  was  121,000  head  larger  than  in  1^0  and  without 
doubt  there  v/as  a  considerable  increase  i_.  farm  and  other  local  slaughter  of 
calves.  The  number  of  cov/s  and  heifers  slaughtered  under  Fedor. .1  inspection  was 
243,000  head  smaller  in  1531  than  in  1530 ,  while  the  slaughter  of  steers  was 
205,000  head  larger. 

although  the  number  of  cattle  .available  for  slaughter  ir.  1932  is 
larger  than  the  supply  of  a  year  ago,  any  increase  in  slaughter  which  occurs 
this  year  will  have  to  be  largely  of  cows  and  heifers,  since  the  supply  of 
steers  is  smaller.  With  the  increased  number  of  cov/s  and  heifers  on  farms  over 
a  year  ago  it  is  expected  that  the  production  of  calves  in  1832  will  bo  larger 
than  that  of  1931* 

The  estimated  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  as  of  January  1,  1932 
in  the  Corn  Belt  States  was  about  5  per  cent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

There  was  an  increase  of  8  per  co..t  in  the  five  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 

River,  which  v/as  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  of  18  per  cent  in  South  Dakota, 

Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Numbers  on  feed  ir  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Minnesota  combined 
wero  about  e  £ual  to  thoso  of  a  year  earlier.  There  was  a  decrease  of  17  per 
cent  in  cattle  or.  food  in  the  Western  Hour 'tain  States,  but  a  considerable 
increase  in.  feeding  in  Texas. 

Tire  market  supply  of  slaughter  cattle  during  the  first  half  of  1932  will 
probably  bo  about  the  same  as  in.  1831*  The  supply  of  well  finished  steers, 

however,  is  likely  to  bo  smaller,  with  most  of  the  reduction  probably  oc cur¬ 

ing  during  the  second  quarter.  Tho  supply  of  cows  during  the se  months  w ill 
depend  largely  upon  developments  in  the  dairy  industry,  but  it  hardly  seems 
likely  that  it  will  bo  greatly  different  from  that  of  1831 •  The  supply  of 
slaughter  cattle  during  the  last  6  months  of  1932  will’ bo  determined  largely 
by  tho  trend  of  cattle  prices  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  by  feed 
and  financial  conditions  i;  tho  important  cattle  producing  areas  next  fall, 
since  those  factors  will  influence  both  dairy  and  beef  cattle  producers  in  ■ 
making  their  plans  relative  to  expanding  or  contracting  product  ion. Alt hough 
the  number  of  cattle  from  which  slaughter  supplies  could  bo  drawn  will  be  larger 
than  in  the  previous  year,  no  largo  increase  in.  slaughter  over  that  of  a  year 
earlier  now  appears  likely  unless  forced  liquidation  occurs  or  prices  rise 
sufficiently  to  attract  increased  marketings  of  cov/s  and  heifers. 
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Foreign  surrolies: 
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States  tot'' lea  •  id , OCC  Lend 


for  the  first  eleven  months  of  L;.'l,  compared  witk  232,000  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1330 .  Of  the  1931  total,  £4, 000  cons  from  Mexico  aid  22,000  from 
Canada.  Cc.nc.dinn  export  records  indicate  that  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1331,  53  >000  head  of  cattle  and  calves  were  exported,  of  which  23,000  head  went 
to  the  United  States  and  26,000  were  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
corresponding  I93O  period,  6l,000  head  were  exported  from  Canada,  with  54 >000 
head  coming  to  this  country  and  only  4, 000  head  going  to  British  markets. 

Canadian  cattle  numbers  in  June  I53O  totaled  8,937 >000  head.  This  was  the  largest 
number  since  1927,  when  the  total  was  0,172,000  head. 


Records  cf  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  show  that  from  January  1  to 
November  30,  I931,  supplies  of  canned  beef  inspected  for  entry  into  the  United 
State s  amounting  to  16,272, 000  pounds  were  about  65  per  cent  sm  Her  than  'those 
of  the  first  eleven  months  cf  193  c, 

Total  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  into  the  United  States  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  193 1,  amounting  to  1,785,000  pounds,  were  slightly  less 
than  one-fifth  as  large  as  the  3 ,266,000  pounds  imported  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1930*  In  1928,  the  twelve  months  total  of  such  imports  amount  - 
ing  to  50,320,000  pounds,  was  the  largest  on  record.  Cf  th.t  amount,  30,3^7 >000 
pounds  came  from  Lev/  Zealand  and  25,255,000  from  Canada.  Those  two  countries 
are  still  the  principal  sources  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  imported  into  the  United 
States,  but  the  volume  of  such  imports  from  them  in  1931  was  less  than  one-third 
of  that  in  133  0. 


Demaud :  Lower  consumer  incomes  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for  beef 

during  1931*  Per  capita  consumption  of  Federally  inspected  beef  and  veal  during 
193Tj  -amounting  to  a. bout  39  pounds,  was  about  the  same  .as  that  of  1930.  Prices 
of  cattle  and  beef,  however,  were  materially  lower  and  purchasing  power  of  these 
were  also  lower.  Demand  for  beef  during  1932  depends  largely  uac  1  the  trend  of 
business  conditions  during  the  year.  The  prospect  of  a  continued  low  level  of 
consumer  incomes  during  the  first  half  of  1932,  the ‘tendency  for  changes  in  the 
demand  for  beef  to  occur  sane  what  later  than  chan  es  in  business  activity,  and 
the  prospective  increases  in  supplies  of  competing  meats,  all  indicate  that  ary 


improvement  in  this  demand  during  the  year  will  be  only  moderate  and  that  for 
the  year  as  a  whole  the  demand  will  average  below  that  of  1971 • 


Demand  for  feeder  cattle  in  19 5 1  was  below  that  of  I93O ,  duo  to  the  lower 
level  of  prices  for  finished  steers,  unprofitable  returns  from  cattle  feeding 
during  the  past  two  years  and  credit  difficulties  encountered  by  feeders.  In¬ 
spected  shipments  of  stockcr  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves  from  public  stockyards 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  were  about  l8  per  cent  smaller  than  those 
oi  the  corresponding  period  in  153O.  During  the  second  half  of  the  year  they 
were,  about  A  per  cent  smaller  and  the  spread  between  unices  of  feeder  cattle 


and  the  prices  of  the  better  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  was  unusually  wide. 

Tug  stccker  and  feeder  cattle  movement  from  four  leading  markets,  classified  by 
kinds  of  cattle  and  v/eight  of  steers  shipped  to  the  country,  indicates  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  Last  half  cf  1931,  shipments  of  calves  constituted  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  total  movement  than  in  the  last  half  of  I53O  'when  they  also  were  large.  The 
proportion  of  steers  weighing  under  800  pounds  was  a  little  larger,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  weighing  over  Bo’0  pounds  and  tho  proportion  of  cows  .and.  heifers 
was  smaller.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  stockcr  and  feeder  movement 
in.  the  Corn  Belt  reflected  the  distribution  of  feed  supplies  in  that  area.  In 
zhe  Eastern  Corn  Belt,  where  the  corn  supply  is  relatively  large,  feeder  shipments 
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were  considerably  larger  than  last  year;  whereas,  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt, 
where  corn  production  in  153I  was  smaller  than  in  193®?  feeder  shipments  were 
reduced.  The  low  prices  of  corn  and  other  feeds  and  the  unusually  low  prices 
paid  for  feeder  cattle  during  recent  months  are  favorable  factors  in  the  1931- 
32  feeding  situation,  and  the  dema.id  for  feeder  cattle  in  1932  is  likely  to  be 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  unusually  weak  demand  during  I93 -- »  ©specially  if  feed 
prices  continue  relatively  low. 

Price  Review:  Although  cattle  slaughter  during  1930  and  19  3 '1  was  small,  the 

business  depression  and  the  decline  in  the  general  price  level  resulted  j.n  a 
sharp  decline  in  cattle  prices  during  both  years,  A  pronounced  weakness  in  cattle 
prices  developed. early  in  I93O  which  continued  until  mid-August  of  that  year. 

Soin.'  recovery  occurred  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  but  by  nid- January,  1931 
another  sharp  decline  got  under  say.  Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  slaughter 
cattle  reached  their  lowest  point  during  the  last  week  in  May,  1931?  r.t  which 
time  they  were  loss  than  half  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1929*  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  low  point,  they  ^advanced  .sharply  during  the  late  summer  and  fall  in 
response  to  reduced  market  supplies  of  such  cattle.  The  autura  peak  in  prices  of 
good  grade  beef  steers  was  reached  in  early  Movcraber,  but  prices  of  choice  grade 
steers  continued  to  advance  until  early  December.  Prices  of  ’the  lower  grades  of 
slaughter  cattle  and  of  stockers  and  feeders  cent in  cd  their  downward  trend 
throughout  1931?  end  in  mid-Docomber ,  when  the  low  point  of  the  year  was  reached, 
they  were  at  the  lowest  levels  in  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  decline  in  monthly  average  prices  of  beef  steers  at  Chicago  from 
December,  193.O  to  December,  1931?  amounted  to  U.95  per  100  pounds  for  choice 
and  prime  grades,  32. 39  for  good  grade,  ;->2*95  for  medium  grade,  and  /3.05  for 
common  grade.  During  the  same  period,  stocker  and  feeder  steer  prices  declined 
32.65.  The  average  price  spread  between  commor:  and  choice  grade  steers  during 
December,  1931?  was  Am 53  >  comp  .red  with'.  65  *43  l-1  December  193®?  and  was  one  of 
the  widest  spreads  on  record.  The  top  price  of -cattle  at  Chicago  during  December 
of  ,312.05  was  more,  than  twice  tint  of  either  hogs  or  lambs.  This  price  relation¬ 
ship  is  un  roc od onto d  in  the  history  of  the  livestock  industry. 

The  average  price  of  slaughter  cattle  during  193 1  was  ,'6.23  per  100  pounds, 
c amp  .red  with  08.54  in  193®  *>-&<!  vlO.59  in  1929.  The  average  price  of  slaughter 
calves  was  #7. 10  per  100  pounds  in  1931,  39.67  in  193C,  and  ',12. 59  in  1929. 

Those  low  prices  of  cattle  i  1931  wore  reflected  in  the  decreased  inventory 
values  of  cattle  on  farms  on  J  .unary  1,  1932.  The  v. .luo  per  head  of  11  c  .ttlo 
and  calves  on  th  t  da  to  was  >26.64  compared  with  ,?39  •31  a  ye  r  earlier  .nd 
856.69  two  years  earlier.  In  spite  of  an  increase  in  numbers  if  1931  of  about 
1,500,000  head  the  total  value  decreased  '730,000,000. 

•/hole sale  and  retail  beef  prices,  as  well  as  cattle  prices,  wore  consider¬ 
ably  lower  in  lajl  than  in.  193®.  Comp- u*i sans  of  tb.^  yearly  •  .rer  .gos  of  good 
eyadc  stoor  prices  at  Ohica  o  and  of  mod  grade  beef  prices  r  t  Mo..  York  for  the 
tv-o  years  show  that  the  reduction  amounted  to  7.02  per  100  pounds  in  the  price 
of  steers,  „,2./1.1  in  the  wholes  le  value  of  the  beef  obtained  from  each  100 
pounds  of  the  live  animal  (58  pounds),  -and  la.5.0  i:  the  retail  value  of  the 
saleable  cuts  obtained  therefrom  (46.25  pounds).  la  comparing  the  declines  in 
cattle  prices  with  those  of  wholesale  beef  values  consideratio:  should  also  be 
given  to  the  material  decline  in  the  values  of  hides  and  other  by-products. 


Longtime  production  trends:  Since  l08o,  cattle  production  has  gone  through 

three  complete  cycles  with  rather  significant  regularity.  Those  periods  of 
increasin  :  and  decreasing  numbers  were  from  lC3o  to  1836,  ]8(jo  to  19 12,  and  1912 
to  1928.  Since  1928,  an  upward  trend  of  another  cycle  in  cattle  production  has 
been  under  way.  Horn  long  this  upv/ard  trend  will  continue  and  what  the  future  rate 
of  increase  in  numbers  will  be,  depends  first,  upon  conditions  affecting  the 
potential  capacity  and  present  incentives  for  expansion,  and  second,  upon 
conditions  outside  the  industry  affecting  the  demand  for  beef. 

In  appraising  the  potential  capacity  for  expansion  in  cattle  numbers, 
conditions  must  be  considered  on  a  regional  basis.  In  the  Western  Range  States 
there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  further  expansion  in  numbers  unless  there 
is  a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep.  Possibly  a  reduction  in  the 
wheat  acreage  of  the  dry  farming  areas  and  of.  cotton  acreage  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  will  induce  farmers  in  the  Southwestern  areas  to  produce  more  feed  and 
forage  crops  and  devote  more  attention  to  cattle  raising.  This,  however,  is 
not  expected  to  be  a  very  large  factor  in  the  increase  of  cattle  numbers  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  more  likely  that  sheep  numbers  will  be  reduced  in  some 
sections  of  the  West  and  thus  afford  an  opportunity  for  at  least  a  limited  ex¬ 
pansion  in  cattle  production.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  not  more 
than  20  ;:cr  cent  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  States  where 
sheep  production  is  a  limiting  factor  to  cattle  production. 

The  major  proportion  of  cattle  ir.  the  country  •up  produced  in  the  Central 
West,  particularly  in  the  Corn  Belt,  An  increased  production  of  pasture  and  hay 
in  the  hillier  areas  and  a  greater  use  of  leguminous  crops  for  soil  building 
purposes  in  the  better  areas,  could  increase  materially  the  grazing  resources  in 
the  Corn  Belt  States  and  adjacent  territory  without  affecting  appreciably  the 
supply  of  feed  grains.  There  is  some  evidence  th..t  those  shifts  are  now  under  nay. 
The  supply  of  concentrate  foods  fvr  use  in  beof  production  also  may  be  increased 
during  the  next  few  years  through  an  expansion  of  corn  acreage.,  particularly 
outside  the  Corn  Bolt,  and  a  further  reduction  in  work  stock. 

No  material  change  in  cattle  numbers  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  New 
England  States  and  the  Appalachian  region  during  the  next  few  years.  In  the 
Now  England  States,  where  most  of  the  cattle  produced  are  dairy  stock  ,  some 
reduction  may  occur  in  1532  as  a  result  01*  the  unfavorable  relationship  bstoen 
fluid  milk  prices  and  food  prices,  but  su.cL  a  reduction  would  probably  prove  to 
bo  both  nod orate  and  temporary.  Cattle  producers  in  the  Appalachian  region  are 
confronted  with  certain  local  conditions  which  prevent  then  from  making  material 
shifts  in  cattle  production.  The  mountainous  sections  are  best  suited  for  graz¬ 
ing,  but  the  grazing  resources  are  net  great  enough  to  permit  an  expansion  that 
\70uld  appreciably  affoct  the  nation.!  cattle  supply.  Cattle  production  in  other 
parts  of  the  Appalachian  region  are  closely  related  to  the  farming  system,  which 
involves  the  production  of  certain  specialized  crops  particularly  adapted  to 
those  sections. 

Cattle  numbers  in  the  South  declined  relatively  more  from  the  peck  of  the 
previous  cycle  to  the  last  low  point  than  did  numbers  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  tut  the  increase  in  that  region  during  the  last  throe  years  has  been  rel¬ 
atively  greater.  Most  of  the  increase  in  the  South,  however,  has  been  in  milk 
stock.  While  tick  eradication  in  the  South  has  made  possible  the  introduction 
of  boof  cattle  of  higher  quality  into  that  region,  credit  difficulties  and 
limited  pasture  and  forage  supplies  tend  to  restrict  the  production  of  such  c- at t 
cattle.  Production  of  low  grade  stock  and  of  dairy  cattle,  however,  is  likely 
to  increase  moderately  during  the  next  few  years# 
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Although  cattle  prices  are .far  below  the  1925-1929  average,  the  decline 
in  feed  prices  and  in  prices  of  other  comp di ties,  the  production  of  which  can 
oe  substituted  for  cattle  production,  lias  been  even  greater.  Consequently, 
there  is  little  incentive  at  present  for  reducing  cattle  nroduction,  desuite  the 
sharp  decline  in  cattle  prices. 


0n  the .  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  little  in  the  immediate  demand 
situation  to  stimulate  further  expansion.  Consumer  demand  for  beef  is  greatly 
restricted  as  a  result  of  the  severe  depression.  From  the  long-time  point  of' 
view,  this  demand  will  strengthen  when  the  eventual  improvement  in  business 
increases  consumer  purchasing  power.  ,  Some  growth  in  demand  will  come  from  the 
normal  increase  in  population  which  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000,000 
annually  during  tne  last  ton  years.  Increased  demand  as  a  result  of  population 
growth,  o.owoyer,  null  bo  relatively  sm  .11  and  very  gradual,  and  may  tend  to 
slow  up  i..:  tne  iuturc  because  the  increase  in  population  in  the  past  decade 
has  bec.n^at  a  declining  rate.  Any  material  reduction  in  wholesale  and  retail 
distribution  costs  .ay  be  expected  to  increase  the  pronortiou  of  tho  consumer’s 
expenditure  for  beef  going  to  tho  cattle  reducer. 


I  review  of  present  price  relationships  involving  cattle,  food  cross, 
ana  commoting  agricultural  enter  rises  and  the  agricultural  readjustments’ which 
are  apparently  under  way  in  the  Cor..  3e.lt  States,  tho  u award  trend  in  cattle 
numbers  will  probably  continue  during  tho  :  oxt  few  years,  in  suite  of  the 
present  J.owyiovei  of  cattle  prices  and  tne  present  limited  dor.r.nd  for  bo  of. 

Witn  sufficient  incentives  for  expansion,  production  would  probably  increase 
at  a  faster  rate  than  it  has  during  tho  last  four  years,  since  numbers  of 
breeding  stock  are  relatively  1  rgo ,  but  conditions  which  would  encourage 


production  to  this  ext on t 


ur. 


as  yot  not  in  evidence. 


AiT)  wool  outlook  ,  1932 


Sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States  made  a  further  increase  in  1931,  and 
the  number  of  lambs  on  feed  at  the  beginning  of  1932  was  the  largest  ever  re¬ 
ported  as  ox  that  date.  Reduced  consumer  purchasing  power  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  demand  for  lamb  but  the  decline  has  not  been-so 
great  as  that  for  other  neats.  Improvement  in  demand  will  depend  largolv  on 
improvement  in  business  conditions  but  it  is  probable  that  lamb  will  meet  in¬ 
creased  competition  from  larger  .supplies  of  other  meats.  Indications  are  begin- 
nn  g  to  appear  that  the  downswing  in  the  sheep  production  cycle  may  get  under  way 
m  1932  and  that  numbers  of  breeding  stock  will  show  some  reduction  by  193V. 

Continued  high  world  wool  production  in  the  face  of  reduced  consumer 
demand  and  falling  general  commodity  price  levels  resulted  in  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  decline  in  wool  prices  from  1926  to  the  beginning  of  1532.  Recoveries 
ii-  prices. a..jd  trade  abroad  have  been  short  lived.  Toward  the  end  of  1031, 
activity  m  the  wool  textile  industries  increased  in  a  few  foreign  countries, 
at  prices  wore  barely  steady  and  indications  wore  that  sales  of  goods  wore 
generally  low.  In  tho  United  States  wool  consumption  rose  to  a  high  level  in  the 
spring  and  surmor  of  1931,  but  failed  to  maintain  tho  improvement  after 
beptomber..  Tho  prospective  demand  for  wool  both  in  this* country  and  abroad 
0i'01*  s  1  aij-cip.»lly  upon  the  trends  of  industrial  employment  and  consumer  incomes, 

.  World  TOo1  Production  has  continued  at  the  perm  of  the  cycle  for  -an  un~ 
mun^y  long  period.  Exceptionally  favorable  weather  and  feed  conditions  and  tho 
+>«'1^.-I1:0”rtlTOS.opon  t0  sheop  rxd  wo?l  growers  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
3  production  despite  falling  prices.  Depreciated  curren¬ 

cies,  especially  In  .Argentina  and  Australia  may  have  alleviated  to  some  extent 
no  influence  of  low  prices.  Nevertheless  the  low  incomes  from  sheep  and  wool 
orm  lo  expected  to  favor  liquidation  and  to  chock  expenditures.  For  the  important 
wool  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  reduction  from  those  factors 
7a°3^r  , °G  slo;/  x:lG2s  unfavorable  climatic  or  food  conditions  develop.  For 

tne  Lniucd  otatos,  tho  situation  is  perhaps  more  pronounced  because  of  tho 
unfavorable  weather  and  feed  conditions  in  seme  of  tho  range  States.  iroortm 


a  no.  to  rial  further 


L°™entS,°f  tii?  U;iitod  StatGS  nrG  now  small.  Therefore  ...  JUX-tJ 

+;50  1L  domestic  wool  production  unloss  accompanied  by  hivh  rate  of  con- 

roduCG.iR3ort  requirements  as  to  limit  the  effectiveness  of 
tho  v.3.^3/3  a  ^iodora uG  decrease  in  domestic  production  would  tend  to  maintain 

"3  ein  f  d0lljestic  °*or  foreign  prices,  unless  there  is  a  decrease  in  con- 
sumpt ion . 


Shoop  Supply  Situation:  si 


1,  lev  2  tie 


fiocp  numbers  increased  again  in  1931  r.ud  or.  January 


wee  93  q12  r'h00p  lrTlbs  011  fc-n'G  and  -r:d  in  feed  lots 

9 1^,000  head.  This  was  ary  increase  of  about  1,200,000  li  d  er  2  per 

I  |CH  ^’P1’  mi.  and  Of  17,726,000  hood  or  />9  -or  cent  jvor  Jr.rurry  l 

mtii  Wo“,.-o-hh0.3hf1?hf^  uhlch  n™bol,s  h~T0  rimn  without  Interoissio;’; 
J  u  ' -x e  v.iv  largest  on  record  in  this  ccur.trv. 

Bo  oh  stock  shoop,  and  sheep  and  lambs  on  food  for  market'  x>ro  in  i-r—v 
kthis  ^  increase 

O.-u  J  oe.P  Old.  e.  .d  G  \TOP  Prd  fho  i  r  -f*  ]  ^  ,,  *  . 

VQ  ^.h'TT„lTr  t  u  iJi upoiuOi.  01  old  eves-  over  six  years  of 


relatively  large.  In  the  Uestcrr,  States,  report 
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head  of  q+nni-'  a1,  “  3  .  WO£5>  x ua  iron  own ore  or  4,000,000 

ner.a  of  stocl,  shoo,  which  is  oqur.l  to  11  per  cor.t  of  each  shoes  ir:  those  St;  tos 


of  4,000,000 


showed  tlir.t  eld  owes  rr.de  up  l^.o  per  cent  of  tho  total  owc-s  o. .o  year  old  «..nd 
over  on  Jc.rur.ry  1,  1932,  while  similar  reports  for  two  preceding  years  showed 
I3.9  for  January  1,  1531  and  10. 9  January  1,  I33O.  Comparison  of  reports  from 
the  sane  outfits  nado  as  of  January  1,  1932  and  January  1,  lp pi,  shoved  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  old  ewes,  any  increase  of  5  PGr  cor*t  in  ca/os 
two  to  five,  a  docroaso  of  6  per  cent  in  yearling  ewes  and  a  decrease  of  20  per 
cent  in  ewe  lambs  being  kept  for  breeding  owes.  It  is  thought  that  the  cnangos 
as  shown  by  these  resorts  are  fairly  typical  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  western 
States , 

The  lamb  cron  of  19MI  was  estimated  by  tho  De partner t  of  Agriculture  in 
July  as  pI,G84,000  head,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  over  the  I53O  crop  and  tho 
largest  lamb  crop  ever  saved  in  this  country.  Inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and 
lambs  for  tho  first  eight  months,  May  to  December,  of  the  present  lamb  marketing 
year  was  12,kok,OOG  head  or  9  PGr  cent  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  poried 
in  1930.  Tho  increase  this  year  was  all  in  lambs  (including  yearlings)  since  the 
slaughter  cf  sheep  was  actually  smaller  this  year  than  the J  small  slaughter  of 
last  year.  This  relatively  small  slaughter  of  sheep  was  duo  to  the  very  low 
prices  prevailing  for  slaughter  owes.  During  most  of  this  period  the  price  was 
sc  low  that  returns  to  the  shippers  were  little  acre  than  expenses  of  shipment 
from  sections  whore  tho  distance  from  market  made  those  expenses  relatively  largo. 

Slaughter  supplies  during  tho  last  four  months  of  the  present  lamb 
marketing  year,  January  to  April,  arc  indicated  to  be  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

The  estimated  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  for  market  in  the  Corn  Bolt  and 
Western  States  was  G,lo6,000  head  compared  to  <jf42$,0Q0  head  January  1,  193 1 
and  5, 33k, 000  head  January  1,  I93O.  This  number  establishes  a  new  record  for  lnrb 
feeding  operations  in  this  country.  Munbers  on  food  this  year  were  larger  in 
both  tho  11  Com  Bolt  States  and  in  tho  'Western  States.  In  one  Corn  Belt  States 
there  were  increases  over  last  year  in  every  State  but  one.  In  the  Western  States 
there  were  rather  l..rgo  increases  in  North  Dakota,  Texas,  Dev;  Mexico  and  Oregon, 
and  small  increases  in  Colorado  and  ’JashingtoiCj  with  decreases  in  all  the  other 
States,  that  ii;  Utah  being  the  most  marked. 

Food  conditions  and  food  prospects  in  tho  main  sheep  area  of  Texas  are  . 
very  good.  This  points  to  a  large  movement  of  grass  fat  yearlings  and  mothers 
out  of  this  State  similar  to  that  in  1931.  Ir. -addition  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  lambs  dropped  in  Texas  during  November  and  December  of 
1931,  which  nay  be  reflected  in  a  heavy  novenent  of  early  spring  lambs  in  March 
and  April. 

Weather  conditions  in  the  early  lambing  sections  of  C-  lifornir.  in  November 
and  December,  I95I,  were  rather  unfavorable  and  eld  food  was  short  and  no w  grass 
late  in  starting;  breeding  owes  wore  below  average  in  condition,  and  losses  of  old 
ewes  were  rather  large.  As  a  result  of  tho  heavy  precipitation  in  December  and  « 
early  January  prospects  for  green  food  arc  much  bettor  than  at  this  tine  in-  V 

several  years  and  with  seasonal  warn  weather,  abundant  food  will  result.  The  early 
lamb  crop  is  probably  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year  but  if  food  conditions  are 
bettor  than  1  .st  year,  as  now  seems  likely,  much  improvement  in  the  finish  cf  the 
lambs  over  last  year  is  to  bo  expected.  The  number  marketed  in  March  and  April 
this  year  may  not  be  much  different  than  last  year. 
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Larib  supplies  durir.  the  marketing  yc  r  of  123  2“3^  beginning 
depend  largely  upon  weather  conditions  during  t’ais  ^ir.t.or  and  tax  car  y 
spring.  With  favorable  food  conditions  general  in  raost  areas  east  of  tee 
Llis souri  River,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  native  lrcia  crop  r* 
will  be  smeller  than  that  of  1931.  In  the  Western  St  toe,  however,  conaitio-.o  . 
are  not  favorable  for  a  larger  larib  crop.  The  condition  of  snoop  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  was  the  poorest  in  years;  because  of  last  year’s  drou3.1t  vm  er 
rar.ro  condition  was  low  and  supplies  of  locally  produced  hay  and  other  feeds 
wore  inadequate  for  an  cvera.ge  winter  and  very  short  x or  a  hai  ^x» 

general  the  winter  to  date  has  boon  rather  severe  in  the  area  west  o,  the 
Continental  Divide,  but  oast  of  the  Divide  and  in  Texas  it  has  boon  relatively 

raild. 
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Breeding . ewes, except  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona^ will  probably  be 
in  rather  poor  shape  at  lambing  time  and  winter  losses  will  be  above  average 
and  may  be  very  heavy.  Under  present  financial  conditions  in  the*  industry 
the  tendency  will  be  to  restrict  expend! tares  for  feed  and  care  at  lambing. 

These  conditions  point  to  a  ratio  of  lacks  marked  per  100  ewes  below  last 
year,  and  this  redaction  in  percentage  and  heavier  death  losses  of  ewes,  may 
result  in  a  lamb  crop  no  larger^  or  even  small er^  than  in  1931.  ^ 

Leman d  for  Lamb 

With  consumer  incomes  during  1931  much  smaller  than  in  1930,  the  demand 
for  lamb  and  mutton  Was  reduced,  and  the  increased  market  supplies  were  moved 
into  consumption  only  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
Federally  inspected  lamb  and  mutton  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1931, 
amounting  to  5.1  pounds,  was  5  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1930,  but  retail  prices  of  lamb  at  Hew  York  declined  16  per  cent.  This 
reduction  in  demand  was  not  so  marked,  however,  as  the  reduction  in  demand  for 
beef  and  pork.  Per  capita  consumption  of  both  beef  and  pork  in  1931  was 
practically  unchanged  from  that  of  1930,  but  retail  prices  of  beef  decreased 
15  per  cent  and  those  of  pork  21  per  cent.  Improvement  in  consumer  demand 
will  depend  largely  on  improvement  in  business  conditions,  but  it  is  probable 
that  lamb  will  meet  increased  competition  from  larger  supplies  of  other 
meat s  during  1 93 2 . 


Prices 


Sheep  and  lamb  prices  were  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level  during 
the  five  years  from  1924  to  1928,  although  market  supplies  were  gradually 
increasing.  In  April,  1929,  however,  a  sharp  downward  trend  got  under  way 
which  was  not  checked  until  October,  1930.  Prices  wore  fairly  staDle  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1S3U  and  advanced  moderately  during  the  lirst  mur  months 
of  1931,  but  after  the  middle  of  May,  the  trend  of  prices  was  downward  until 
early  December.  The  average  price  of  lambs  at  Chicago  in  December  1931  of 
$5.64  per  100  pounds  was  the  lowest  monthly  average  since  November,  1911.  The 
average  price  of  sheep  and  lamb  slaughtered  during  the  fed  lamb  marketing 
season,  December,  1930,  to  April,  1931,  was  $8.05  per  100  pounds  as  compared 
with  $10.56  paid  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier.  The  average  price  paid  for 
sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  during  the  marketing  season  lor  the  1931  crop,  of 
grass  lambs,  May  to  November,  1931,  was  $6.63  per  100  pounds  compared. with 
$8.43  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  The  price  of  good  and  choice 

>st  half  of  1931,  and 
verage  value  per  head 
only  $3.40  compared  with 

$5.35  a  year  earlier  and  $8.32  on  January  1>  1930.  It  was  the  lowest  average 
value  since  1905.  In  spite  of  an  increase  in  numbers  during  19el,  tne  total 
estimated  value  of  all  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  on  January  1,  1932  was 
$99,100,000  less  then  the  total  value  a  year  earlier. 


feeder  lambs  at  Chicago  averaged  $5.12  during  the  1 
$7.07  during  the  last  half  of  1930.  The  estimated 
of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  on  January  1,  1932,  was 
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lamb  prices  at  Chicago  an 


Comparisons  of  the  yearly  averages  of  good  grade  live 

wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  good  grade  lamb  at 
New  York  for  the  two  years,  show  that  the  reduction  amounted  to  sThib  pn  T® 
pounds  in  the  price  of  live  lambs,  $1.86  in  the  wholesale  value  of  taL 
lamb  obtained  from  each  100  pounds  of  the  live  animal  (48  pounds),  and  s>  » 
in  the  retail  value  of  the  saleable  cuts  obtained  therefrom  (46.8  poando).^ 
In  comparing  the  declines  in  live  lamb  prices  with  those  of. wholesale  dres^e 
lamb  values,  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  tne  decline  in  . a-UCo 
lamb  by-products  (pelts,  fats,  carings ,  etc.). 
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WOOL  OUTLOOK  1932 


World  Prod-action 

World  wool  production,  exclusive  of  Russia  and  China,  which 'was  estimated 
to  be  3,210,000,000  pounds  in  1928  and  3,186,000,000  pounds  in  1929,  reached  a 
total  of  3,212,000,000  pounds  in  1930.  A  high  figure  is  also  indie  ted  for 
1931,  as  there  has  been  an  estimated  increase  of  4  per  cent  in  the  combined 
clips  of  10  ^/countries  which  usually  produce  about  four-fifths  of  the  world’s 
total.  The  larger  clips  in  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  have  contributed  most  of  the  increase.  Reduced  clips  h  .ve  been  reported 
for  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Hew  Zealand. 

The  increases  in  1931  production  appear  bo  result  more  from  a  heavy 
carry-over  of  old  sheep  than  re  a  deliberate  effort  to  increase  wool  production. 
Lot  mutton  prices  in  sene  countries  made  it  unprofitable  in  many  case's  to  send 
the  old  sheep  to  slaughter.  In  the  United  States  many  old  sheep  which  might 
not  have  withstood  rigorous  or  even  normal  weather  conditions  survived  as'  a 
result  of  the  ver  mild  winter  of  1930-31.  In  Southern  hemisphere  countries 
conditions  lately  have  also  been  favorable,  no  severe  droughts  prevailing  since 
the  latter  part  of  1929  and  early  1930.  Although  slaughter,  especially  of 
lambs,  has  been  fairly  heavy  in  some  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  it  has 
not  been  great  enough  to  of 1  sot  the  largo  lamb  crops  and  tie  increased  c  .rry- 
over  of  old  sheep. 

World  total  sheep  numbers  have  boon  at  a  high  level  for  several  years, 
averaging  748,000,000  for  the  years  1926-1930,  compared  with  648,000,000  for 
the  years  1921-1925,  and  393,000, 000 • in  1909-1915.  Numbers  in  13  important 
countries  show  an  incro  .so  of  2  per  cent  in  1931  compared  with  1930.  However, 

the  increase  between  1939  and  1931  was  less  than  the  increase  between  the  years 

1929  and  1930.  In  dusty  lia  snoop  numbers  on  January  1,  1931  were  the  largest 
on  record  and  the  1331  lamb  crop  was  reported  to  have  boon  largo.  Sheep 
numbers  increased  in  1330  and  1931  in  the  United  States,  Union  of  South  -frica, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  but  in  Nov;  Zealand  a  decrease  is  reported  for  1931. 

Wool  production  in  the  United  States  h-.s  boon  increasing  since  1922, 

and  in  1930  amounted  to  343,000, jOO  pounds  of  shorn  wool,  and  63,000,000  pounds 
of  pulled  7/o ol.  Production  in  1931  amounted  to  368,000,000  pounds  of  shorn 
wool, and  while  figures  are  not  yet  o/vailablo  for  pulled  7/00I  production  for  1931, 
the  amount  was  probably  1  rger  than  that  reported  for  1930. 

The  Austr  -lion  clip  after  declining  from  963,000,000  pounds  in  1928  to 
880,000,000  pounds  in  1930,  as  a  result  of  a  drought  in  No  vs-  South  T'ralos, 
increased  8  per  cent,  or  to  approximately  950,000,000  pounds  in  1931,  following 
a  period  of  unusually  favorable  weather  and  feel  conditions.  The  Now  Zealand 
clip,  however,  showed  a  decrease  in  1931  of  approximately  4  per  cent,  the 
first  decrease  recorded  there  for  several  years. 

2J  Australia,  Near  Zealand,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Hungary  and  Rumania. 
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The  1931-32  clip  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  large,  being  estimated 
at  335,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  over  1930-31.  The  clip  of 
that  country  has  increased  stcadil;  from  170,000,003  pounds  reported  for 
1924—25  to  307, 000, 000  pounds  in  1929-30.  Last  season  the  anticipated  incre  ,s 
in  the  clip  w  s  prevented  by  a,  policy  of  refraining  from  shearing  six  niontns 
wool.  This,  together  with  an  expansion  in  sheep  numbers,  has  resulted  in  the 
increased  clip  for  the  1931-52  season. 

The  Argentine  clip  is  now  estimated  to  be  333,000,000  pounds  xor  1931- 
32,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  compared  with  1930-31.  In  1929-30  it  was  only 
520,000,000  pounds ,  due  to  drought  whereas  the  aver  .ge  fer  the  three  preceding 
years  was  353,000,000  pounds.  The  Uruguayan  clip,  it  is  reported,  will  show 
a  reduction,  from  last  season’s  large  production  of  154,000,000  pounds,  due 
to  the  mortality  among  last  season’s  lambs. 


Domestic  Stocks 


A  comparison  of  statistics  on  production,  imports  and  reported  con¬ 
sumption  indicates  that  the  su  ply  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1,  1932  was  smaller  than  on  the  same  date  last  year. 
Production  of  shorn  wool  in  the  United  States  in  1931  w  .s  estimated  to  be 
25,000,003  pounds  -.renter  thou  in  1950  and  pulled  wool  production  w  .s  sligw.tly 
larger  thou  in  1.30.  In  the  nine  months,  April  to  December  1931,  however, 
imports  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  were  17,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1330, 
while  c  onsumpti on  of  combing  -and  clothing  wool  by  manufactures  reporting 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  w as  about  70,000,000  pounds  (Oroasc  equivalent) 
greater  thou  in  the  same  period  of  1930. 

Foreign  Stocks  .and  Consumption 

Stocks  of  'wool  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  were  f  airl2r  heavy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1931-52  selling  season,  .and  have  continued  to  accumulate 
during  the  last  few  months. 


Stocks  of  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  .re  unusually  largo .  Unemployment 
figures  for  the  British  wool  textile  industry  indicate  a  considerable  decline 
in  activity  during  the  past  two  years  'which  -.was  not  halted  until  October  1931 
The  abandonment  of  the  gold  stand  rd  in  that  country  was  followed  by  a  sharp 
increase  in  activity  in  tie  wool  industry  brat  the  improvement  appears  to  have 
been  confined  largely  to  the.  sections  mauufacturing  for  home  trade •  Exports 
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aods  during  1931  were  24  per  cent  less  than  in 


1930  and  45  per  cona  less  thru  in  1929. 


S teens  of  wool  in  the  i  i  rrtant  wool  manuf  .  .cturing  countries  "f 
Continental  E  rope  era  prob  ably  not  excessive.  Apparently  consumption  in 
those  countries  h  .s  boon  reduced,  but  imports  have  also  been  low.  Comparing 
imports  for  the  first  ten  months  for  1931  with  1930,  the  declines  amounted  to 
IS  per  cent  for  Franco,  2  per  cent  for  Germany, 17  per  cent  for  Belgium,  and 
13  per  cent  for  Italy. 

The  increased  takings  of  wool  by  Japan  h  -s  partially  relieved  the 
situ  .tion  caused  by  continued  nigh  world  wo  '1  production  and  decreasing  mill 
consumption  in  other  countries. 

Dome  stic  C  on  sump t i on 

The  steady  improvement  in  mill  c onsumpti on  of  wool  in  the  United  States 
which  began  in  December  1930,  continued  practically  without  interruption  thr eg 
July  1931,  .and  was  only  slightl1'  checked  in  August  nd  September  despite  the 
declines  which  occurred,  in  general  business  activity  during  that  period.  In 

October,  however,  unsettled  labor  conditions  and  slow  piece  goods  markets 
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resulted  in  larger  declines  in  consumption  which  continued  through  the  rest 
of  -the  year.  In  r.ost  months  of  1931,  reported  consumption  was  well  above, 
that  for  the  correspond' ng  months  of  1930,  and  in  July  1931  it  was  the 
greatest  reported  for  any  month  since  May  152  3.  Consumption  of  combing  and 
clothing  wool  by  reporting  mills  in  the  United  States  from  January  through 
November  1351,  totaled  384,000,000  pounds  (grease  equivalent)  compared  with 
315,000,000  pounds  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1930,  and  395,000,000  pounds 
in  that  period  of  1929. 

Consumption  of  domestic  wool  during  the  11-month  period  of  1931  exceeded 
by  38  per  cent  that  reported  for  the  sane  period  of  1930,  and  by  13  per  cent 
that  for  1929,  although  the  reported  consumption  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
wools  of  this  type  in  1931  was  only  23  per  cent  greater  than  in  1930  and  was 
smaller  than  the  total  reported  for  1929.  In  the  past  two  years  fine  and 
half-blood  wools  have  constituted  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  combing  arid  clothing  wools  while  the  lower  grades  have  constituted 
a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  total  consumption. 


The  increase  in  the  total  a.iount  of  wool  consumed  in  1931  nay  be  attri¬ 
buted  partly  to  a.  revived  popularity  of  wool  dross  gooes  and  to  low  prices, 
but  the  increase  is  in  keeping  with  a  tendency  Tor  wool  consumption  to  recover 
from  a  depression  sooner  than  general  industrial  production.  Through  the  summer 
and  early  fall,  wool  consumption  continued  at  a  high  level  despite  further 
declines  in  industrial  activity.  The  slackening  in  the  rate  of  consumption  in 
late  fall  suggests  the  difficulties  encountered  in  maintaining  sales  as  wages 
and  activity  in  industry  generally  continue  to  decline.  The  changes  in  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  various  grades  entering  into  consumption  nay  be  attributed 
in  part  to  style  change s ,  but  the  relative  "rices  and  supplies  of  the  different 
grades  constituted  Important  contributing  factors. 


Imports 

Imports  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  into  the  United  Sta.  cs  in  1931 
were  the  smallest  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Only  37,000,000  pounds  of  combing 
and  clothing  wool  wore  imported  during  1931  compared  with  69,000,000  pounds 
in  1930,  and  102,000,000  pounds  in  1929.  The  average  annual  imports  for  the 
years  192S-1330,  inclusive,  were  113,000,000/- pounds.  Low  Imports  resulting 
in  relatively  small  supplies  of  foreign  'wools  explain  of  course,  the  decrca.se 
in  the  proportions  of  foreign  wools  entering  into  domestic  consumption. 

The  increasing  wool  production  w ithin  the  United  States  since  1322  has 
reduced  the  import  requirements  for  combing  and  clothing  wool.  In  1930  while 
consumption  was  low  because  of  the  depression  still  smaller  additions  to 
domestic  supplies  were  needed.  The  lessened  dependence  on  foreign  supplies 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  ncrccntage  of  domestic  wool  in  reported 
United  States  consumption  rose  from  49  per  cent  in  1923,  to  79  pea  cent  in 
1929  and  to  89  per  cent  in  1  31.  As  domestic  consumption  has  increased  in 
1931  stocks  were  reduced,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  increase 
imports.  The  extent  to  which  imports  arc  necessary  in  the  next  few  years  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  improvement  in  consumption  can  be  maintain¬ 
ed  or  farther  increased  and  whether  domestic  wool  production  continues  upward 
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or  declines.  The  dependence  upon  foreign  wool  for  a  significant  part  of 
our  domestic  requirements  determines  the  strength  of  prices  in  thp  United 
States  relative  to  those  in  foreign  countries. 

Prices 

The  trend  in  Wool  prices  has  been  downward  since  1928,  At  their  low 
point  in  Jure  1931  domestic  prices  of  56s  (3/8  "blood)  wool  at  Boston  were 
57  per  cent  "below  the  high  point  of  June  1928.  Prom  June  to  September 
prices  recovered  slightly,  but  in  October  they  lost  most  of  the  gain  and 
since  then  have  been  quite  steady.  The  index  of  prices  paid  to  farmers  in 
December  was  72  per  cent  of  the  1910-1914  averago ,  whereas  in  December  1930 
it  was  3  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  base. 

Prices  in  foreign  markets  declined  somewhat  more  sharply  than  those 
in  the  United  States  until  the  latter  part  of  1929.  Since  early  1330  prices 
abroad  have  fluctuated  considerably  as  periods  of  temporary  recovery  have 
given  way  to  further  declines,  but  the  trend  has  been  gradually  downward. 

After  the  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  in  Great  Britain  prices  a.t  the 
London  Wool  Sales  in  terras  of  British  currency  improved,  but  the  rise  was 
not  sufficient  to  offset  the  doclino  in  the  exchange  rente.  In  November  wool 
prices  at  London  averaged  62  per  cent  of  their  July  1914  level  when  staked  in 
currency  or  47  per  cent  when  stated  in  terms  of  gold.  From  the  high  point 
of  1928  to  the  lew  point  of  1931  the  decline  in  prices  of  56s  wool  at  London 
has  amounted  to  74  per  cent. 

The  margin  of  domestic  over  foreign  prices  has  tended  to  narrow  since 
the  latter  part  of  1929.  The  sharp  docli'.c  s  and  partial  recoveries  in  prices 
abroad  have  not  boon  entirely  reflected  in  domestic  prices  and  for  that  reason 
the  margin  has  fluctuated  rather  widely,  but  through  most  of  1931  it  has  been 
below  a  freely  importing  basis  on  most  grades  of  wool. 

LONG-TIME  PRODUCTION  TRENDS 

The  long-time  trends  in  sheep  production  will  be  influenced  by  the 
shifts  that  are  likely  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the  present  unfavorable 
economic  position  of  the  industry.  Ea„ch  previous  major  depression  in  sheep 
and  wool  prices  has  been  followed  by  important  shifts  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  sheep  numbers  and  by  marked  changes  in  the  character  oi  tno 
industry.  D  ring  both  the  Civil  T7ar  and  the  H7orld  V/qr,  wool  prices  advanced 
relatively  more  than  did  sheep  and  lamb  prices,  and  following  these  wars  they 
made  greater  relative  declines.  During  periods  Of  low  .prices  also  tnerc  was 
a  tendency  for  wool  prices  to  remain  low  for  a  longer  time  than  did  sheep  and 
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In. ;.ib  prices.  Those  tendencies,  al ong  with  tlie  necessity  for  obta ining 
nrocinran  press  returns  per  sheqo  if  the  industry  wore  to  pay  oper  .ting  costs 
end  withstand  cor -..petition iron  other  fare  and  range  enterprises,  apparently 
wore  responsible  for  initiating  shifts  from  an  enterprise  whore  wool  was  the 
major  source  of  income  to  one  where  mutton  an,  later,  lamb  production  was 
of  jreator  importance. 


During  previous  major  depressions  in  the  sheep  and  wool  industry,  the 
first  reoxti on  was  liquidation,  the  rate  of  such  liquidation  "being  greater 
in  those  areas  where  shoe,  producers  wo  re  most  severly  affected.  In  the 
perl  od  of  1 :w  prices  and  liquidation  from  190S  to  1S14,  which  followed 
years  when  the  industry  had  "beer,  greatly  expanded  in  the  V.ro  stern  States, 
such  as  it  is  now,  the  reduction  in  sheep  numbers  was  brought  about  largely 
"by  the  heavy  marketing  of  lambs  and  the  insufficient  keoping-baclc  of  young 
stock  to  replace  the  heavy  losses  of  igcd  sheep  resulting  from  lack  cf  care, 
exposure,  and  old  age. 


There  is  no  definite  evidence  yet  as  to  what  shifts,  if  any,  will  take 
pi  .co  in  the  geographical  location  cf  sheep  numbers,  or  in  net  .ods  of  sheep 
management  by  way  of  reducing  operating  cost  or  increasing  efficiency,  in 
production  during  and  following  the  next  period  of  liquidation.  If  it  becomes 
possible  for  producers  in  Texas  to  raise  the  necessary  feeds  and  develop  a 
mutton  type  sheep  adaptable  to  that  region,  spring  lamb  prod-  ction  in  Texas 
might  become  an  important  enterprise.  Such  a  development  would  m  .ter tally 
increase  the  supply  cf  early  spring  lambs  in  the  months  when  the  areas  that  at 
present  specialize  on  such  production  market  their  lambs.  It  is  also  possible 
that  early  lamb  production  may  be  further  stimulated  in  certain  wees  of 
the  Corn  Belt,  since  this  has  proved  to  bo  a  profitable  enterprise  whore 
efficient  methods  of  production  have  been  practiced. 
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THE  MOHAIB  OUTLOOK  DOS  1952 


situation 

The  outstanding  features  ox  the ‘mohair  .  :  are:  (l) 

Continued  increase'  in  production  in  the  United  States  in  the  face 
of  a  continued  decline  in  prices;  (3)  A  clip  in  Turkey  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  slightly  larger  than  the  average  for  the 
past  five  years';  (3)  A  considerable  accumulation  of’  stocks  in 
producing  countries;  (4)  A  heavy  carryover  of  old  mohair  in  con¬ 
suming  centers;  (5)  A  considerable  decline  in  consumption  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  principal  consuming  countries 
end  (6)  Lower  prices  in  all  markets. 

The  moh;  ir  industry,  in  the  United  States  is  no  longer  on  an 
import  oasis.  We  ere  producing  considerably  more  mohair  each  year 
than  tne  mills  are  able  to  consume  with  their  present  limited  out¬ 
lets.  From  1320  to  1326,  production'  of  mohair  in  this  country  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly,  increasing  from  8,500,000  pounds  to'  11,800,000. 
pounds  in  1326,  in  response  to  a  growing  demand  at  advancing  prices. 
Considerable  quantities  of  foreign  mohair  had  to  be  imported  to 
supplement  the  domestic  clip.  In  1927,  the  demand  for  mohair  began 
to  decline  but  production  continued  to  increase  until  it  amounted 
to  aoout  17,000,000  pounds  in  1931.  This  increase  in  domestic 
production  resulted  iirst  in  decreases  in  imports  of  foreign  mohair 
and  later  in  accumulation  of  stocks.  Imports  are  now  almost  negli- 
gicle  and  consist  mostly  of  special  lots  of  fine  kid  hair. 

Supplies  of  domestic  mohair  have  been  accumulating  rapidly. 
Stocks  oi  unsold  mohair  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
l'jc2  were  pro oably  in  excess  of  23,000,000  pounds,  as  considerable 
quantities  of  the  1930  mohair  clip  a,re  still  being  held  by  the 
growers  or  by  their  selling  agents.  Present  indications  are  that 
the  1932  mohair  clip  will  probably  not  be  below  18,000,000  pounds. 
This  would  mean  that  the  supply  of  domestic  mohair  available  for 
consumption  during  1932,  exclusive  of  stocks  already  held  by  the 
mills,  would  amount  to  over  40,000,000  pounds  or  about  four  times 
the  estimated  consumption  of  mohair  during  1931. 


Demand  for  mohair  has  continued  to  decline  and  nativity  in 
^ne  monair  manufacturing  industry  has  been  greatly  restricted  during 
the  past  three  years.  The  decreased  demand  is  due  partly  to  the 
general  world  depression,  which  has  so  .greatly  curtailed  consumer 
pui chn.sing  power  in  all  countries  and  has  foi’ced  the  principal  users 
of  monair  upholstery  fabrics — furniture  and  automobile  manufacturers— 
to  curtail  tneir  output,  and  partly  because  style  changes,  in  these 
industries  especially,  for  several  years  ha.ve  been  shifting  to  other 
fabrics. 


Mohair  Outlook 
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Mohr ir  prices  in  the  United  States  reached  a  high  point  in 
the  winter  of  1927-28  and  then  declined  sharply  in  1929  and  1930. 
prices  on  January  2,  1932,  were  considerably  lower  than  those  quoted 
on  January  3,  1931.  Quotations  on  domestic  sorted  first  kid  hair 
at  Boston  declined  5  cents  a  pound  during  1931  and  is  now  quoted  at 
60  to  70  cents.  Medium  nohair  sorts  declined  15  cents  a  pound, 

"being  quoted  at  30  to  35  cents  on  January  2,  1932. 

Since  the  war,  mohair  production  has  tended  to  decline  in  the 
Union  of  South  Airies,  and  to  increase  in  Turkey.  The  combined  clip 
for  these  countries  is  unofficially  estimated  at  between  19  and  21 
million  pounds  lor  1931-32 • compared  with  approximately  21  million 
pounds  last  year.  In  addition  there  was  a  carryover  of  6,000,000 
pounds  of  old  clip  nohair  in  South  Africa,  and  3,000,000  pounds  in 
Turkey.  On  December  19,  stocks  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  were 
reported  as  9,000,000  pounds,  an  amount  almost  equal  to  a  total 
season's  clip.  In  Turkey  stocks  at  the  end  of  November  were  re¬ 
ported  as  over  5,000,000  pounds. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  1931-32  season,  i.e.  May  1  to  November  30,  amounted  to  only 
6,975,000  pounds,  being  about  25  per  cent  below  the  corresponding 
period  last  season  and  14  per  cent  below  imports  during  the  same 
period  of  1929-50.  Total  imports  for  the  1930-31  season  amounted 
to  13,923,000  pounds  or  approximately  the  same  as  in  1929-50. 

On  a  calendar  year  basis  apparent  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  first  il  months  of  1931  was  almost  54  per  cent 
below  1330.  During  the  three  years  1928-1930  consumption  ranged 
from  12-14  million  pounds  compared  with  20  million  pounds  in  1927, 
an  average  of  20  million  for  the  years  1921-1925,  and  29  million 
pounds  in  the  years  1909-1913.  Exports  of  mohair  yarns  from  Great 
Britain  for  the  first  11  months  of  1931  amounted  to  only  3,700,000 
pounds  and  were  32  per  cent  under  the  same  period  of  1930.  In  pre¬ 
war  years  exports  of  mohair  yarn  averaged  around  16,000,000  pounds 
annually. 

Possibilities  for  increased  consumption  of  mohair  are  indicated 
in  reports  from  Turkey  to  the  effect  that  Russia  and  Syria  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  showing  interest  in  qualities  suitable  for  blending  with  carpet 
wools.  Carpet  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  also  reported  to 
be  considering  the  possibility  of  using  some  of  our  lower  grade  mohair 
in  the  manufacture  of  specialty  carpets. 


THE  HORSE' 
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Numbers  as  well  as  the  farm  prices  of  horses  ana  mules  ccntinuea  to  de¬ 
cline  during  1931.  The  index  of  prices  of  all  farm  products  received  by 
farmers  declined  24.4  per  cent  during  1931,  wnile  the  prices  of  horses  and 
mules  declined  approximately  12.3  per  cent  from  December  15,  1930  to  December 
15,  1931.  'The  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  on  January  1,  1S32  was 
17,761,000  as  compared  with  18,380,000  on  January  1,  1931  and  2c, 32c, mm 
January  1,  1920.  Receipts  at  leading  markets  while  somewhat  less  tnan  during 
1930  met  with  a  fairly  active  demand.  With  an  up-turn  in  the  agricultural 
price  level  horse  ana  mule  prices  will  probably  start  on  tne  upward  pnase  of  the 
price  cycle  wnicli  has  been  retarded  so  long;  first  by  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  power  and  equipment,  and  secondly,  by  the  depression. 

The  number  of  horses  on  farms  January  1,  1332,  was  estimated  to  bo 
12, 679,000  as  compared  with  13,165,000  a  year  earlier.  Tne  number  of  mules  was 
estimated  to  be  5,082,000  January  1,  1932,  compared  with  5,215,000  a  year 
earlier.  The  decrease  was  relatively  greater  for  horses  than  mules,  being  e. 
per  cent  as  compared  with  2.S  p-r  cent  for  mules. 

Already  market  prices  for  desirable  types  and  weignts  reflect  tnis  grow¬ 
ing  shortage.  While  the  prices  of  most  classes  of  livestock  declined  ?.t  the 
markets  during  1931,  horse  and  mule  prices  declined  little  or  net  at  all.  At 
the  Kansas  City  market  the  average  for  all  classes  and  wo i gilts  of  woricstcck  was 
the  same  in  1931  as  for  1930.  At  St.  Leuis  prices  declined  a  little.  At 
Chicago  the  1300-1600  pound  class  sold  within  the  sane  price  ran.^e  as  in  19  o0. 

Monthly  farm  prices  of  horses  in  tne  United  States  declined  acout  12  per 
cent,  December  15,  1930,  to  December  15,  1951,  reflecting,  to  some  extent,  tne 
increasing  proportion  of  eld  norses  on  farms.  In  most  of  these  states,  which 
normally  import  their  work  stock;  cr  where  agricultural  income  suffered  tne 
least  in  1931,  horse  andmule  prices  declined  the  least  or  were  the  same  as  on 
December  15,  1930.  In  the  Nortn  Central  States  horse  prices  declined  approx¬ 
imately  15  per  cent  wnile  in  the  North  Atlantic  group  they  declined  12.5  per 
cent  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  10.1  per  cent.  Mule  prices  declined  aocut  15  pet 
cent  in  the  South  Central  States  but  in  Missouri,  one  of  the  principal  shipping 
states,  were  22.5  per  cent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Low  prices  of  cotton  and 
wheat  in  tne  South  and  Southwest  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for  workstocn. 

Census  data  show  the  decline  of  the  horse  and  mule  population  between 
1920  and  1930.  In  general,  the  greatest  decreases  occurred  in  the  Corn  and 
Wheat  Belts.  Portions  of  the  Cotton  Belt  show  a  heavy  decrease  in  total  numbers 
of  work  stock,  particularly  horses,  as  well  as  do  tne  truck  ana  fruit  i  arming 
sections  of  the  east  and  west.  Tnere  were  on  April  1,  1930,  approximately  uO 
per  cent  less  work  animals  over  two  years  of  age  on  farms  than  on  January  1, 
1920.  Tnis  represents  an  average  decline  of  about  2  Per  cent  a  year  for  tnis 
Yo  year  period.  The  peak  of  the  norse  numbers  cycle  was  in  1918  and  oi  the 
mule  cycle,  1925. 

In  some  few  areas  where  farm  acreage  was  expanded  Detween  1920  ana  1930 
there  was  an  increase  in  numbers  of  norses  -and  mules.  In  general,  nowevei  ,  tne 
total  acreage  in  farms  did  not  change  greatly,  The  significant  fact  is  tne 
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material  decrease  in  the  number  of  worm  animals  per  1)000  acres  of  farm  land  in¬ 
dicating  a  decreased  utilisation  of  animal  power. 

The  census  figures  show  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  tractors  and 
trucks  on  farms  between  1920  and  1950.  The  1950  figures  were  920,595  tractors 
and  300,585  trucks,  compared  with  246,085  tractors  and  139,169  trucks  in  1920. 

Wit a  fewer  farms  and  increased  use  of  mechanical  power  there  nas  been  a 
greatly  reduced  need  for  animal  power  daring  this  period.  While  tnere  is  no  like-’ 
lihood  teat  the  adoption  of  the  tractor  and  truck  for  farm  use  has  reached  its 
peak  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  any  further  increase  in  introduction 
will  be  at  a  lower  rate  than  was  the  case  in  the  period  1920-1930.  Seme  expansion 
in  the  use  of  tractors  and  trucks  seems  necessary  to  offset  the  rapidly  decreas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  work  animals,  since  'under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it  will  be 
some  years  before  this  decrease  can  be  halted. 

At  present  the  low  level  of  agricultural  prices  is  keeping  farmers  from 
buying  mechanical  power  as  the  prices  of  such  equipment  have  net  declined  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  agricultural  prices.  Under  existing  price  conditions  it  is  difficult 
for  many  farmers  to  meet  out-of-poexet  costs  for  fuel  and  repairs  out  they  have 
low  priced  farm  feed  for  work  animals.  Farm  wages  also  are  at  pre-war  levels  in 
most  regions  so  that  any  savings  in  labor  costs  that  may  have  formerly  resulted 
from  the  use  of  mechanical  power  are  now  greatly  reduced.  These  conditions  nave 
led  many  farmers  to  get  a  maximum  of  use  from  their  work  stock  and  to  reduce 
tractor  use  to  a  minimum. 

Any  tendency  to  decrease  the  use  of  mechanical  power  may  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  the  need  for  work  stock.  Unfortunately  the  available  breeding  stock  is 
now  limited  and  it  will  be  several  years  before  the  decline  in  numoers  can  be 
checked. 

Available  returns  from  most  States  having  stallion  and  j  ocx  registration 
laws,  show  that  the  numbers  of  such  animals  used  for  public  service  again  grad¬ 
ually  declined  during  the  three  year  period  1929-1951.  The  total  numoers  or  lic¬ 
ensed  stallions  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  iforth 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington  for  1331  was  8,d07;  in  1929 
the  suae  States  had  9,721  stallions,  a  decrease  of  about  16  per  cent.  Generally, 
the  slump  was  muci;  greater  in  the  numbers  of  registered  public-service  jaems  than 
was  the  stallion  enrollment.  These  reductions  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
average  ago  of  works tock  is  known  to  be  high,  indicate  that  if  breeding  is  not  re¬ 
sumed  soon,  and  on  an  extensive  scale,  there  will  bo  a  continuing  redaction  in 
the  numbers  of  good  work  horses  andmulos.  The  shortage  of  young  draft  stallions 
is  now  being  felt  in  many  States.  The  scarcity  of  good  sires  is  accompanied  by  a 
decided  shortage  of  young  work  mares  suitable  for  breeding  purposes.  This  short¬ 
age  of  suitable  young  mares  and  the  small  numbers  of  serviceable  ola  mares  dis¬ 
courages  the  keeping  of  good  stallions  in  many  areas. 
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numbers  of  breeding  stock  will  continue  to  decline. 


It  is  probable  that  when  farm  prices  improve  such 

improvement  will  be  reflected  rather  quickly  in  a  growing  demand  lor  worm  horses 
and  mules.  The  comparative  cost  of  mechanical  power  and  of  animal  oo-  r  and  the 
available  supply  .of  work  animals  will  be  the  limiting  factors  in  setting  the  lim-  J 
its  to  such  upward  movement. 

Farmers  can  not  expect  to  replace  their  present  work  stock  a  fee  y ears  non 
now  at  prevailing  low  prices.  Those  wno  expect  to  continue  to  uso  animal  power  on 
their  farms  should  as  far  as  possible  replace  their  old  sfcocm  with  young  mares  at 
present  prices.  This  would  put  them  in  position  to  undertake  colt  raising  vn&n 
horse  and  mule  prices  reach  price  levels  that  mace  this  seem  profitable. 

"here  has  been  a  sharp  decrease  in  mule  breeding  in  the  snatc*  from  whic 
the  Cotton  Bolt  secures  its  work  mules.  Hence  unless  other  suitaolo  sources  Oj. 
power  are  found  a  shortage  of  mules  will  develop  within  the  next  few  years,  ^arriy* 
ers  who  are  in  position  to  produce  mules  under  favorable  conditions  probably  will 
find  a  good  market  for  young  mules  within  the  next  three  or  four  years. 


TBS  DAIRY  OUTLOOK ,  1952 


Tilt  number  of  milk  co,_s  and  heifers  2  years  old  end  older  on  farms  on 
January  1,  1932  was  3.5  per  cent  above  the  number  on  hand  a  year  ago,  but  the 
number  of  yearling  heifers  being  kept  for  milk  was  2.3  per  cent  lower.  The  number 
of  heifers  and  heifer  calves  being  saved  for  milk  is  now  only  about  the  number 
that  would  normally  be  required  to  maintain  dairy  herds  at  their  present  level. 

Tne  culling  of  dairy  cows  has  continued  to  decline  since  1925,  and  the  rate  has 
been  particularly  low  the  past  two  years  during  which  the  heavy  decline  in  the 
price  of  cattle  has  reduced  so  greatly  the  beef  value  of  discarded  cows.  The 
retention  in  herds  of  the  older  and  less  productive  cows  has  in  some  measure  held 
down  txie  rate  of  production  per  cow. 

Prices  of  dairy  products  during  1930  and  1931  have  declined  less  than  the 
average  for  all  farm  products.  Dairy  prices  have  followed  approximately  the  price 
level  for  all  commodities  whereas  farm  products  as  a  group  have  fallen  far  below 
that  level.  Peed  prices  have  fallen  much  lower  than  dairy  prices,  although  the 
degree  to  which  this  is  true  varies  in  the  different  regions. 

Tne  returns  from  dairying  continued  to  be  relatively  better  than  from 
aternative  ont :rprisos ,  and  there  was  sufficient  margin  between  feed  costs  and  the 
price  of  dairy  products  to  make  possible  the  profitable  utilization  of  farm  grown 
feeds  in  this  enterprise  up  to  the  close  of  1931.  During  January,  1932  a  further 
decline  in  dairy  products  prices  has  reduced  these  advantages. 

The  number  of  farms  giving  attention  to  dairy  production  on  a  commercial 
oasis  has  increased.  Considering  this  expansion,  production  during  1931  was 
smaller  than  was  expected,  mainly  because  of  drought  and  poor  pasture  conditions 
during  the  season  of  heavy  production.  Manufactured  dairy  products  show  no  increase 
in  volume  over  1930,  while  farm  production  of  milk  and  butter  probably  increased 
slightly.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  storage  stochs  of  most  dairy  products  particularly 
butter,  are  abnormally  low*  The  need  for  additional  farm  income  tends  to  induce  the 
mull  use  of  the  present  stock  of  dairy  cattle  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
nortneastern  States  where  recently  reduced  prices  of  fluid  milk,  with  somewhat 
higher  feed  costs,  are  likely  to  put  an  effective  check  on  expansion  and  even  to 
reduce  output  below  the  1931  volume.  The  low  rate  of  employment  in  industry  has 
checked  such  increase  in  consumption  as  might  have  been  expected  to  follow  low 
prices,  and  has  actually  reduced  consumption  of  fluid  milk. 

Comparatively  heavy  production  abroad  of  the  principal  dairy  products  has 
been  accompanied  by  reduced  prices  in  foreign  markets ,  which  increased  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  foreign  butter  being  sent  to  t  is  country.  In  spite  of  substantial 
tariff  protection,  a  condition  of  potential  foreign  competition  did  develop  in  our 
markets  in  the  early  fall  months  when  domestic  prices  would  normally  show  seasonal 
advances.  Pressure  of  foreign  competition  has  since  been  relieved  only  by  abnormal 
declines  in  domestic  prices. 


HJM3EES  0?  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION 

On  January  ,  1932  the  number  of  milk  co’^s  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  older 
on  farms  was  24,379,000.  This  was  an  incret.se  of  3.5  per  cent  above  the  number  on 
tne  same  date  last  year  and  6.4  per  cent  greater  than  the  number  2  years  ago.  The 
incree.se  in  number  during  the  lest  half  of  the  year  we.s  probably  the  greatest  in 
any  similar  period  for  many  years.  This  increase  would  not  appear  to  have  been  due 
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to  any  abnormal  number  of  heifers  comi  rg  into  production  but  was  rather  the  result 
of  decreased  culling  due  to  the  tendency  of  farmers  to  keep  more  cows  as  long  as 
tne  prices  of  dairy  products  are  more  favorable  than  those  of  other  products  and  as 
long  as  feed  is  cheap  relative  to  dairy  products.  •  Recent  sharp  declines  in  the 
market  prices  of  dairy  products  will  probably  lead  to  some  reduction  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  States;  but,  with  returns  from  other  agricultural  products  greatly  reduced, 
many  farmers  are  rilling  to  milk  additional  cows  even  though  there  is  only  a 
relatively  small  spread  between  the  income  received  from  the  products  and  the  market 
value  of  tne  feed.  In  the  South  the  necessity  of  producing  on  the  farms  a  larger 
share  of  tne  food  needed  is  a  compelling  factor,  and  the  large  local  supply  cf 
cottonseed  products  and  the  larger  acreage  of  hay  and  feed  crops  harvested  in  parts 
oi  tne  South  in  19.31  have  stimulated  local  dairy  expansion  on  a  commercial  scale. 

In  tne  Corn  Belt  and  in  the  West  the  higher-  price  of  butt erf at  as  compared  with 
prices  of  hogs  and  sheep  is  tending  to  shift  interest  to  milk  cows.  For  these 
reasons  tne  number  of  milk  cows  has  been  increasing  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


In  view  of  the  sharp  changes  in  prices  occurring  in  recant  weeks  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  accurately  either  tne  changes  that  will  take  place  in  the 
number  of  milk  cows  or  farms  or  the  trend  of  milk  production.  The  number  of  milk 
cows  has  been  increasirg  steadily  since  early  in  1923.  The  record  of  cows  and 
neifers  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection,  whic...  provides  a  rough  indication  of 
changes  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  culled  from  the  herds  each  month,  has  been 
declining  since  1925.  This  decline  in  inspected  slaughter  continued  at  least  until 
November  1931,  when  inspected  slaughter  of  cows  and  neifers  was  only  5V  per  cent 
of  the  average  for  that  month  during  the  previous  eight  years,  but  in  view  of  the 
number  of  .aged  cows  in  the  herds,  it  does  not  seen  likely  that  culling  can  be 
reduced  much  further.  'Then  the  price  of  cows  declined  from  the  1929  peal:  the 
number  of  heifers  saved  for  milk  cows  was  reduced,  and  tne  number  of  yearling 
heifers  being  ireptfor  milk  cows  on  January  1,  1932  was  estimated  at  4,665,000  or 
2.o  per  cent  below  the  4,777,000  on  hand  in  January  1931  and  nearly  1  per  cent 
below  the  4,700,000  on  hand  in  January  1930.  The  number  of  heifer  calves  on  hand 
and  being  saved  for  milk  cows  on  January  1932  is  estimated  as  4,691,000  which  is 
about  tne  same  as  the  number  being  saved  last  year  and  2.3  per  cent  below  the 
number  being  saved  in  January  1930.  This  decrease  is  shared  by  practically  all 
states  except  tnose  in  the  Nest  and  Southwest.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
numoer  of  heifers  and  heifer  calves  being  saved  for  milk  cows  is  now  only  about  the 

number  that  would  normally  be  required  to  maintain  dairy  herds  at  their  present 

level . 

Although  the  number  of  milk  cows  has  been  increasing  for  several  years,  the 
full  efxect  of  the  increased  size  of  herds  on  the  production  cf  dairy  products  has 
not  yet  been  felt  because  through  most  of  the  pasturage  seasons  of  1929,  1930,  and 
1931  milk  production  per  cow  was  materially  reduced  by  widespread  drought.  The 
winter-  of  1.930-1931  .and  ' the  first  half  of  the  winter  of  1931-1932  were,  however, 
unusually  mild  and  winter  production  .was  heavier  t^an  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Production  also  responds  gradually  to  the  relative  prices  of  feed  grains  and  f 

dairy  products.  Last  June  when  butt  erf  at  prices  were  at  t....c  low  point,  the  returns 

from  feeding  grain  for  but ter fat  production  were  abnormally  low  and  production  was 
Delow  normal.  Drought  in  some  areas  also  contributed  to  the  reduction  in  output 
and  tne  price  of  butter  increased.  When  ne,,T  grains  were  harvested,  the  cost  of  feed 
grains  fell  to  a  very  lew  point.  Tire  price  of  dairy  products  had  strengthened, 
a±so,  and  feed  costs  being  lower  in  comparison  with  butt  erf  at  tl.en  in  any  period  of 
tne  last  20  years,  except  the  fall  of  1931,  together  with  some  increase  in  fall 
freshening,  a  manned  increase  in  rate  of  production  care  in  fall  months. 

Recently  the  price  of  butter  has  fallen  again  and  prices  of  feed  grains  have 
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risen,  and  because  of  the  largely  increased  ccmnet^  ti on-  for  the  fluid  milk  market, 
returns  from  market  milk  have  quite  generally  declined.  As  dairymen  now  have  more 
milk  cows  and  have  a  larger  proportion  cf  them  in  production  and  have  cn  their  farm 
r  much  larger  supplies/of  grain  than  they  had  a  year  ago,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
,  the  current  output  of  dairy  products  is  heavier  and  the  marketing  situation  more 
difficult  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Conditions  vary,  however ,  rather  snarply 
between  the  various  producing  sections.  As  freight  rates  are  now  exceedingly  *  high 
in  comparison  wi th  grain  prices,  prices  of  booh  mill  feed  and  feed  grains  nave  beer, 
very  low  in  the  principal  producing  areas  and.  relatively  much  higher  in  the  deficit 
feed r  areas  of  the  Northeast.  Feed  rrices  are  relatively  much  lower  in  the  butter- 
f fxt  producing  3t~teS  than  they  are  in  the  intensive  market  inilk  areas.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  States  where  grain  costs  are  now  high  compared  with  the  greatly 
reduced  return  from  market  milk,  milk  production  is  sharply  lower  than  at  this  time 
last  year. 


Milk  production  this  winter  dees  not  seem  to  be  seriously  affected  by  snort- 
age  cf  either  hay  or  gra.in  supplies  on  farms.  Hay  production  in  1931  was  iar  be¬ 

low  average,  and  even  slightly  belcw  production  in  1930.  The  shortage  seemed 
rather  serious  in  a.  large  area  extending  from  Michigan  to  California,  but  the 
generally  mild  weather  ur  to  the  middle  of  January  has  permitted  la.te  grazing  over 
a  large  a.rep.  and  has  reduced  hay  requirements.  Farmers  have  not  greatly  increas¬ 
ed  the  proportion  of  straw  fed  to  milk  ccws  except  in  the  areas  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  1931  drought.  Feed  grain  production  in  1931  was  below  average 
in  comparison  with  livestock  numbers  but  exports  of  grains  and  feedstuffs  are  at. 
a  low  level  and  much  wheat  h-^s  been  fed,  so  the  total  tonnage  cf  feed  grains  and 
commercial  feedstuffs  available  for  the  current  feeding  season  appears  to  be  only 
slightly  below  average  and  markedly  above  surrlies  available  for  feeding  last 
winter.  Luring  the  fall  months  the  Quantity  of  grr in  fed  to  milk  cows  was 
probably  slightly  less  than  was  fed  last  year,  for  the  late  fall  pasturage  avail¬ 
able  more  than  offset  the  much  lower  prices  of  feed  grains  as  compared  with  the 
prices  of  dairy  products.  By  the  first  of  January  there  was  a  sharp  curtailment 
in  grain  feeding  in  the  principal  northern  and  eastern  market  milk  areas  where 
the  price  of  milk  is  lew  compared  with  the  cost  c.f  shipped-in  feedstuffs. 
supply  qf  silage,  however,  is  probably  somewhat  above  that  of  1931. 

M  AKUF  AC  TUP. v  L  DAISY  SBCLUCTS 

The  combin'ed  production  of  the  principal  manufactured  da.iry  commodities  in 
commercial  pl-nts  in  1931  is  estimated  to  h-ve  been  about  the  same  as  in  1930. 
Frcduction  by  commodities  was  very  irregular,  and  was  likewise  irregular  in  differ¬ 
ent  months.  Substantial  increases  occurred  in  both  creamery  butter  and  evaporate-: 
milk  for  the  months  of  January  to  April,  inclusive,  but  with  the  development  of 
unfavorable  production  conditions,  particularly  in  the  intensive  dairy  St’tes  of 
the  Middle  West,  the  manufacture  of  these  commodities  dropped  abruptly  to  a  level 
b elow  that  of  the  preceding  y°ar.  This  lower  level  held  throughout  the  summer  an. 
early  fall,  but  the  relation  between  feed  costs  and  butterfat  prices  made  butter 
production  comparatively  profitable,  and  when  weather  conditions  became  quite  favc 
able  generally  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  the  manufacture  of  cre.ame 
butter  took  a  sharp  upward  swing,  which  was  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  year  in 
spite  of  some  decline  in  butter  prices.  The  production  of  concentrated  milk, 

however,  continued  to  be  less  than  in  the  preceding  yecr. 

[Regionally,  some  interesting  and  significant  variations  in  oroducticn  of 
creamery  butter  occurred  in  1931,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West  where  the  gre^t 
bulk  of  the  domestic  supplies  of  commercial  butter  originate.  All  States  in  that 
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general  area  shewed  material  increases  up  to  May,  tut  ih  May  and  throughout  thfe 
heavy  producing  months  that  followed,  sharp  decreases  were  reported  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri.  Production  in  these  States 
remained  below  1930  until  November,  when  the  factors  governing  production  became 
exceptionally  favorable  for  that  time  of  the  year,  and  production  for  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year  rose  sharply  above  production  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1930.  For  this  area,  the  1931  production  was  about  1  per  cent  less  than  in  1930. 
In  most  of  the  area  including  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  the 
effects  of  the  drought  in  1931  were  not  sc  severe  as  in  1930,  and  production  regis¬ 
tered  an  increase  over  1930  fcr  every  month  save  July.  Total  production  for  this 

group  of  States  was  about  S  per  cent  larger  than  in  1330.  In  the  East,  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter  was  about  13  per  cent  less  in  New  England  than  for  the  previous 
year,  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  about  2.  per  cent  less.  No  material  change 
was  evident  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  where  dairying  centers  mosvly  around  the 
production  of  fluid  milk  for  small  towns  or  for  farm  use,  with  an  occasional 
creamery  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  South  Central  States,  the 
net  change  for  the  year  was  an  increase  <*f  about  11  per  cent.  While  the  quantity 
of  Creamery  butter  originating  in  this  section  is  as  yet  ®f  little  significance 
m  relation  to  the  total  United  States  production,  the  striking  increase  in  butter, 
as  well  as  other  dairy  products,  not  only  in  1931  but  in  preceding  years,  is  an 
indication  of  a  growing  interest  in  commercial  dairying  in  that  section.  In  the 
far  West,  some  variation  in  production  is  found.  In  the  Mountain  States,  pro¬ 
duction  was  approximately  2  per  cent  less,  while  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  it 
was  about  6  per  cent  more. 

Considerable  irregularity  is  likewise  evident  in  the  production  of  American 
cheese,  due,  very  largely,  to  variation  in  production  conditions  in  Wisconsin, 
where  over  60  per  cent  of  the  domestic  supply  of  American  cheese  is  produced.  Un¬ 

favorable  production  conditions  in  that  State  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
year  led  to  a  much  smaller  production  than  in  1930,  but  in  September,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  under  the  influence  of  unusually  favorable  seasonal  factors, 
production  was  above  1330.  For  the  year,  Wisconsin's  production  was  about  3  per 
cent  less  than  far  1930.  Increased  quantities  of  cheese  were  produced  in  the 
South  during  1931,  as  compared  with  1930.  This  increase  was  not  particularly 
large  in  relation  to  total  production,  but  was  of  some  importance  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  restricting  outlets  in  the  South  for  cheese  from  other  sections.  The 
nctal  production  for  the  year  in  the  Southern  States  was  about  2,2.0  per  cent  great¬ 
er  than  in  1930.  Other  sections  to  register  increases  were  the  East  North  Central 
States  (excluding  Wi sconsin )  with  around  13  per  cent,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
with  about  6  per  cent.  Due  to  the  decrease  in  other  areas,  particularly  Wisconsin, 
the  entire  domestic  production  was  about  2  per  cent  less. 


STORAGE  STOCKS 

While  the  carryover  of  cold  storage  stocks  of  butter  at  the  beginning  cf  the 
1931  storing  season  on  May  1  was  heavier  than  the  five  year  average  for  that  date, 
these  stocks  were  considerably  lower  than  those  cf  the  previous  year.  Stocks  con¬ 
tinued  below  those  of  a  year  previous  throughout  the  balance  of  1931,  and  on  Jan- 
uary  1,  1932  the  total  quantity  of  butter  in  ccld  storage  amounted  to  but  26,550,000 
pounds  compared  with  63,401,000  pounds  on  January  1,  1931  and  a  five  year  average 
® s  53,951,000  pounds.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  storing  season  in  May,  1931  stocks 
of  American  cheese,  though  slightly  higher  than  the  previous  year,  were  appreciably 
above  the  five  year  average.  This  situation  was  somewhat  relieved  as  the  year  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1932  cheese  stocks  of  55,735,000  pounds  were  7-g 
million  pounds  below  a  year  previous  and  almost  4  million  pounds  below  the  January 

first  five-year  average.  Stocks  cf  evaporated  milk  in  manufacturers'  hands  are  now 
very  materially  below  those  ef  the  past  few  years  at  this  season,  but  this  may  be 

attributed  in  part  to  intensive  selling  by  manufacturers  during  the  fall 
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months*  While  manufacturers  stocks  vrerc  reduced,  t..iere  wa?  a  considerable  increase- 
in  stocks  held  by  wholesale  grocers  vt.  o  tool:  advantage  of  what  ,vere  considered 
favorable  price  concessions. 

PRICES 

The  general  decline  in  prices  of  dairy  products  during  the  last  two  years 
has  been  influenced  primarily  by  tne  deflation  in  c or.ro di ty  prices  and  the 
business  depression,  since  the  increases  in  domestic  production  of  dairy  products 
during  the  last  two  years  were  relatively  snail.  The  price  decline  during  January, 
1932  was  influenced  in  addition  by  the  increase  in  December  and  January  production. 
Prom  January  1929  to  December  1931,  the  eenero.l  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the 
United  States  declined  about  50  per  cent  to  approximately  the  pre-war  level,  while 
farm  prices  of  all  farm  products  declined  50  per  cent  and  on  December  15  were-  34 
per  cent  below  ore-war.  During  tne  same  period  farm  prices  of  feed  grains  declined 
53  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  decline  of  37  per  cent  in  farm  prices  of  dairy 
products.  During  1931  orices  of  dairy  products  were  low  as  compared  wit_i  prices  in 
previous  years,  but  were  high  as  co spared  with  many  other  farm  products.  T.iis 
price  relationship  has  tended  to  stimulate  dairy  production. 

The  monthly  price  of  92  score  butter  at  ITew  York  reached  a  low  point 
during  the  decline  of  the  last  three  years  in  June  1931  of  23.3  cents.  Cheese 
prices  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  (twins)  reached  a  lor  monthly  average  of 
10.4  cents  in  May.  During  the  late  spring  and  early  sun  ~cr  months  butter  pro- 
■  duct-ion  was  relatively  large.  Storage  operators  were  reluctant  to  store  because 
of  their  discouraging  operations  of  t  .e  1929-30  and  1930-31  seasons  and,  with  the 
decline  in  business  activity,  orices  of  butter  and  cheese  dropped  to  the  lowest 
level  in  20  years.  With  the  relatively  light,  overrent  of  hatter  into  storage 
during  the  early  summer  and  the  curtailment  in  production  during  the  late  summer, 
hatter  and  cheese  prices  rose  sharply  during  July,  August,  September  and  early 
October.  The  rise  in  prices  occurred  even  tuough  demand  coirlitions,  employment 
and  payrolls  continued  to  decline.  In  November  and  December  monthly  prices  of  92 
score  butter  at  New  York  were  30.9  cents  and  30.6  cents  respectively.  Duri  ng 
January,  1932  share  declines  occurred. 

With  the  improve menti n  production  during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter, 
and  t.ie  further  decline  in  business  activity  and  lor  prices  in  foreign  countries, 
prices  declined  from  the  high  point  in  mid-October  and  by  the  middle  of  January 
were  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  June. 

Prices  paid  by  milk  distributors  for  basic  quantities  of  fluid  milk  for  city 
use  declined  about  23  per  cent  during  1931 .  The  general  decline  in  prices  of  manu¬ 
factured  dairy  products  during  the  last  three  years  had  left  dealers'  buying  prices 
for  city  milk  relatively  high  as  compared  with  manufactured  products,  although 
quantities  of  surplus  milk  -"ere  so  large  as  to  reduce  net  prices  to  producers  in 
some  areas  almost  to  the  level  of  manufactured  products.  With  increased  production 
in  prospect  and  some  decreases  in  fluid  milk  consumption,  prices  were  reduced  in 
practically  all  of  the  important  fluid  milk  markets,  especially  during  the  latter 
half  of  1931. 

The  decline  in  wholesale  prices  of  dairy  products  in  the  United  States  is 
being  reflected  to  a  degree  in  lower  retail  prices.  The  index  number  of  retail 
prices  of  dairy  products  decline!3  16  per  cent  from  November  1930  to  November  1931. 
The  retail  price  of  fluid  nil.  declined  2  cents  per  quart,  butter  8  cents  per  pound, 
cheese  7  cents  per  pound,  and  evaporated  milk  1.1  cents  per  can. 

CONSUMPTION 

The  estimated  milk  equivalent  of  creamery  butter,  cheese,  condensed  and 
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evaporated  milk  consumed  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  19ol  ’'as  about  2.2  per 
cent  larger  than  in  the  sane  months  of  1930.  The  consumption  of  condensed  mills: 
was  estimated  to  have  declined  15.2  per  cent,  and  cheese  1.4  per  cent, .while  evapo¬ 
rated  mills:  increased  1.4  per  cent  and  creamery  out  ter  3.4  per  cent.  Witn  low 
prices  for  butter  t_,ere  was  a  shift  from  oleomargarine  to  fitter,  oleomargarine 
production  during  t..e  first  10  months  of  1931  beixg  30  per  cent  less  than  m  the 
same  period  of  1930. 

While  current  compreue  nsive.  data  are  lacking  as  to  fluid  mil..  and  cream 
consumption  in  cities,  such  evidence  as  is  available  indicates  that  consumption 
declined  slightly  in  1930  in  comparison  wit..  1929*  and  .eclinea  furt-j.er  in  • 
Total  milk  and  cream  consumption  in  cities  probably  averaged  about  5  per  cent  less 
in  1931  as  compared  with  1930,  though  in  some  markets  the  decrease  ”ras  greater 
while  in  some  others  there  was  a  slight  increase. 

Receipts  of  fluid  milk  at  Hew  York  by  rail  increased  about  one-half  per  cent 
per  year  in  the  period  1927-1929,  but  in  1930  there  ,Tas  a  decrease  of  About  one  . 
per  cent.  Increased  truck  receipts  tended  to  offset  decreased  rail  receipts  muring 
this  period  and  in  1931  a  decrease  of  about  six  per  cent  under  the  previous  years. 
Total  milk  receipts  at  Philadelphia  in  1930  were  about  one  half  per  cent  less  than 
in  1929,  and  in  1931  were  some  2  per  cent  less  t.  man  t„e  preceding  year.  In  Boston, 
on  the  other  hand,  milk  receipts  snowed  an  increase  of  close  to  x :ur  pci  ~cnt  in 
1931,  compared  v'ith  1930. 

Receipts  of  fluid  cream  ok  lie’"  York  s.mO’"ed  an  average  pearly  increase  of  8 
per  cent  in  the  period  1927-1929  but  t...e  yearly  increases  in  1930  arm.  in  195  "er® 

1  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  respectively.  At  P— iladel  hia,  cream  ieceipto  r_ecreo.se 
half  a  per  cent  from  1929  to  1930,  and  12  per  cent  from  1930  to  1931. _  Receipts 
of  cream  at  Boston  increased  1  per  cent  in  1931  as  compared  witn  receipts  m 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of' 1931,  as  in  1930,  domestic  prices  of  butter  nave 
been  limited  in  their  seasonal  advance  by  foreign  competition.  f  early  av^r.-gc 
prices  of  butter  in  the  United  States  nave  declined  curing  '-ac..  of  t..e  paS  G 
years  fully  as  much  (roughly  20  per  cent)  as  in  Copenhagen  or  uory  on. ^  Ho. /ever, 
the  relation  between  average  prices  for  tn&  year  in  domestic  ar.d  xoreign  mhr..xts 
does  not  closely  reflect  the  actual  competitive  position.  During  t  ~e  oast  two 
years,  seasonal  competition  has  continued  even  witn  a  tariff  of  14  cents  a  poun.t 
on  butter.  Earl:  in  October,  1931,  the  price  margins  in  He-  York  oyer  Canadian 
butter  in  Montreal,  New  Zealand  butter  in  London  and  Danis.,  butter  in  Copenhagen 
approximated  our  import  duty.  The  volume  oi  actual  importation  wa s  s.-.all .  <-nd 
principally  from  Canada,  but  offers  of  foreign  butter  laid  down  in  our  principa 
markets  influenced  prices  out  of  proportion  to  actual  volume  of  importation.  Since 
the  United  States  has  been  cut  off  as  an  outlet  for  Canadian  cream  ana  nil.-^  cr 
production  has  been  greatly  increased  in  Canada  and  an  exportable  surplus  ox  more 
than  ten  million  pounds  has  developed  within  t..c  past  year . 

The  excess  of  United  Stakes  imports  over  exports  of  all  chiry^pro  -  -cts 
combined  on  the  basis  of  their  total  mill:  equivalent  further  c.ecline ..  i-±  ^  0 

approximately  400  million  pounds  from  606  million  pour.es  in  1950,  an.--  78.  . -i  -..on 

pounds  in  1929.  The  practical  exclusion  of  Canadian  cream  ana  ail.,  oj  t..e  increas 
ed  tariff  rakes  on  these  products  effective  in  June,  1930,  accounts  large.  ^  -tor 
decline  in  total  importation.  Total  imports  of  c.ieese  declined  xrem  7d  r.i  ion 
pounds  in  1929  to  58  million  pounds  in  1930,  and  to  approximately  oO  nilli-i-  poon.. 
in  1931.  Imports  of  cheese  from  Switzerland  declined  from  18,839,000  povne-.s  in 
1929  to  17,947,000  pounds  in  1930  with  imports  during  1931  indicated  yrs  about  tne 
same  as  in  1930.  Domestic  production  of  Swiss  Cneese  was  increases-,  iroi-  >  > 
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pounds  in  1929  to  96,393,000  pounds  in  1930. 


Con  sump  t  i  on  of  butter  ip.  Surccesa  cpur.tries  genera.lly  has  "been  stimulated 
oy  the  low  prices  prevailing  during  the, past  year ,  where  l^rge  amounts  of  margarine 
have  been  used  in  place  of  butter.  Supplies  of  imported  butter  absorbed  in  Great 
Brita.in  and  Germany  were  about  S  per  cent  greater  during  1931  than  ih  1930.  Che 
increase  in  imports  into  Great  Britain  was  about  20  per  cent  against  a  decrease  in 
German  imports  of  about  25  per  cent.  -Some  cf  the  unusually  large  quantities  of 
butter  consumed  in  Great  Britain  would  have  been  absorbed  by  Germany  had  not  German 
buying  power  Been  lower  than  in  other  yearns.  Consumption  of  imrorted  cheese  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand , app ears  to  have  been  lessened  materially  in  1931  • 
with  London  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  much  depressed  on  cheese  as  on  butter. 


Increased  dairy  production  in  Europe  was  moderate  in  1931,  as  compared  with 
increases  in  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Danish  butter  production  was  in¬ 
creased  by  a.bout  2  per  cent,  against  a  15.  per  cent  increa.se  in  Canadian  creamery 
Cutter  (during  the  first  11  months.)  Luring  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  outter  and  cheese  shipments  from  southern  hemisphere  sources  will  be  the 
most  important  fa.ctor  on  the  supply  side  in  the  European  market  situa.tion,  a.s  they 
ha.ve  been  during  1931,  since  New;  Zealand  and  Australia  are  still  near  the  peak  of 
?„  season  of  record  output  for  both  countries.  Gradings  of  butter  in  New  Zea.land 
and  Australia  afford  the  best  indication  of  current  ^reduction.  The  quantities 
gra.dod  m  New  Zealand  were  2.4  per  cent  heavier  during  the  first  4  months  of  the 
current  producing  season  -  than  a.  ye?r  ago,  a.nd  Austr^l-ian  gradings  about  30  per  cent 
heavier.  Shipments  cf  butter  afloat  from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  a.nd  Argentina, 
principally  to  Great  Britain',  amounted  on  December  31  to  49,009,000  no'unds  against 
45,000,000  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  33,000,000  pounds  cn  the  corresponding  date  in 
1  ^ •  With  the  exception  of  periods  during  which  domestic  prices  are  seasonally 
highest,  as  in  our  winter  months,  prevailing,  tariff  rates  of  14  cents  per  pound  cn 
butoer  and  7  cents  per  pound  cn  cheese  may  b.e  expected  to  provide  an  effectual 
Carrier  against  foreign  products  entering  United  States  markets,  but  not  to  insure 
against  tote  possibility  of  domestic  supplies  bringing  our  prices  to  the  world 
level,  as  occurred  la. st  summer.  • 


3EG I ON AL  BE AD JUS THEN T  S 

With  more  cows  on  farms  in  about  every  State  than  a  year  ago,  with  abundance 
Teed  ava.ila.ble  at  prices  lower  relatively  than  dairy  products  prices,  with  farm 
wages  at  pre-war  levels,  and  with  prices  of  other  products  so  low  as  seriously  to 
reduce  farmers'  incomes  from  other  sources,  there  is  capacity  and  motive  for  still 
further  expansion  in  dairy  production. 


However ,  these  conditions  and  motives  are  not  of  equal  importance  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  sitaticn  in  the  northeastern  States,  particularly  in 
i.  -  w  England  and  New  York,  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  in  the  other  da,i  ry-p  .ro  duc- 
mg  areas.  Here  feed  costs  are  relatively  high  and  recent  sharp  reductions  ih 
fluid  milk  prices  have  made  it  of  doubtful  wisdom  to  buy  comnsrcial  feeds  for  the 
production  of  milk  in  excess  cf  that  volume  which  can  he  sold  at  base  prices. 

Some  reduction  in  output  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  in  this  region. 
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Reduction  in  fluid  milk  tase  prices  for  these  States  during  the  fall  months 
of  1931  have  amounted  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the  ratps  in  force  a  year  earlier, 
to  say  nothing  of  smaller  returns  for  surplus  milk  because  of  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  butter.  On  the  other  hand,  feed  prices  have  risen  by  about  10  per  cent  i 
the  same  period. 

In  the  Middle  West,  however,  with  cheaper  feeds,  which  are  on  the  farms  and 
thus  are  not  a  matter  of  cash  outlay,  the  motive  to  reduce  production  is  not  in 
evidence.  With  the  prevailing  lev;  prices  of  hogs  and  other  farm  products  a 
continued  pressure  for  realizing  additional  income  by  dairying  will  continue  to 
be  an  outstanding  factor  maintaining  heavy  dairy  output  and  even  increasing  it. 

In  the  South  the  low  price  of  cotton  in  the  last  two  years  has  caused  a 
considerable  shifting  of  crop  land  t®  feed  crops,  and  depleted  income  from  cotton 
has  led  farmers  to  resort  to  other  sources  of  income,  all  of  which  has  tended  t* 
increase  the  emphasis  on  dairying.  There  are  potential  resources  for  a  very 
substantial  expansion  in  dairy  output  in  the  South  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
these  resources  will  be  used  in  larger  and  larger  measure  if  income  from  cotton 
continues  low.  In  the  Great  Plains  and  Mountain  States  the  dairy  output  has  been 
curtailed  by  recent  draughty  conditions.  Something  of  an  increase  in  this  region 
may  be  expected  with  better  feed  conditions.  This-  is  particularly  true  if  the 
price  of  wheat  does  not  recover  substantially.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  States  the 
steady  growth  of  population  has  stimulated  increased  dairy  output  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  production  during  the  past  year  may  well  be  taken  as  an 
indication  sf  the  working  out  cf  economic  conditions  there,  both  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  market,  leading  toward  continued  growth  in  the  dairy  output. 

Throughout  much  of  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  United  States  farmers  are 
being  forced  to  a  hand-to-mouth,  self-sufficing  type  of  production  and  consumption. 
This  encourages  a  continuation  of  dairy  output  wherever  feed  is  available  and  where 
sufficient  dairy  stack  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  figures.  For  the  country  as 
a  whole  the  tendency  t j  expand  dairy  output  will  probably  be  maintained.  It  will 
be  held  in  check,  of  course,  by  the  limitations  of  the  market  and  the  reviving 
alternative  opportunities  as  they  may  appear  in  other  lines  of  production  now  more 
depressed  than  dairying. 


THE  TUBIST  OUTLOOK ,  1952 


The  upward  trend  i  n  turkey  production  seems  likely  to  continue,  "because  of 
the  increasing  numoer  and  size  of  specialized  flocks  handled  on  a  commercial  scale 
"by  producers  using  modern  methods.  Improved  methods  of  incubation  and  brooding 
are  reducing  the  cost  of  raising,  turkeys  and  malting  it  possible  to  sell  them  at 
prices  nearer  to  the  market  price  of .  c .lichens.  Production  of  turkeys  will  tend  to 
expand  as  long  as  the  increasing  consumption  at  the  narrowi rg  price  differential 
between  turkeys  and  cnickens  leaves  a  price  for  turkeys  that  shews  a  profit  to  the 
producer. 

Tne  relatively  favorable  returns  to  turkey  producers  in  1931  will  encourage 
s.n  increase  in  production  in  1952.  Hie  size  of  the  1932  crop  will  be  determined  to 
a  consideraole  degree,  however,  by  weather  conditions  during  the  hatching  and  grow¬ 
ing  season.  The  losses  from  unfavorable  weather,  although  largely  overcome  by 
those  using  the  improved  methods  of  orooding,  are  still  an  important  element  in  the 
number  oi  turkeys  raised  from  the  ordinary  small  flocks  of  poults  allowed  to  range 
witis  the  nen.  Also,  losses  to  older  birds  held  in  large  flocks,  from  various  causes 
including  diseases,  are  severe  at  times. 

Farm  prices  for  turkeys  for  the  1931  Thanksgiving  market  for  the  United  States 
as  a  wnole  were  between  2  and  3 rt  per  pound  lower  than  for  the  same  period  in  1950. 
Some  decline  in  the  price  had  been  generally  anticipated,  on  account  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  increase  in  the  crop  as  compared  with  1930  of  nearly  2/fo,  and  the  general 
uncertainty  of  consumer  demand  because  of  prevailing  industrial  conditions.  The 
Octooer  and  November  farm  prices  for  live  turkeys,  averaging  18^,  represent  a 
return  to  the  price  levels  of  1916. 


Although  a  large  percentage  of  the  turkey  crop  was  somewhat  more  mature  than 
is  usual  for  Thanksgiving,  general  conditions  were  unfavorable  for  marketing  the 
normal  and  expected  percentages  of  t  .e  crop.  Among  t...e  unfavorable  conditions  were 
the  unseasonably  warm  weather ,  and  the  producers'  early  ideas  of  value  which  were 
considerably  higher  than  the  offers  of  dealers.  As  a  result ,  Thanksgiving  market¬ 
ings  were  light,  relative  both  to  the  previous  year,  and  to  the  total  1931  crop, 
ana  tne  market  situation  was  generally  stronger  than  anticipated.  Sy  the  close  of 
tne  Thanksgiving  transaction  supplies  '■•rere  practically  cleaned  up  at  retail  prices 
only  slig_..tly  io’-er  than  for  Thanksgiving  1930. 


Tne  Thanksgiving  m-  rketing  season  closed  in  such  a  strong  position  that 
market  confidence  was  maintained  for  Ckristmas  trade.  Farm  prices  in  December 
averaged  about  1^  higher  than  for  November.  As  the  holiday  approached,  however, 
it  was  found  that  market  supplies  were  rather  burdensome,  and  wholesale  prices 
worked  to  lower  levels,  averaging  between  3  and  4T  per  pound  below  tke  levels  of 
a  month  earlier.  This  decline,  however,  did  not  clear  the  market,  as  consider¬ 
able  supplies  were  left  unsold. 


There  has  been  a  distinct  shift  this  year  in  the  turkey  market  to  a  demand 
for  smaller  sized  birds.  In  previous  years  large  young  toms  commanded  a  premium 
over  small  tons  and  hens,  but  this  differential  _,as  been  gradually  lessening  until 
this  year  the  smaller  birds  "-ere  quoted  at  2  to  4  cents  per  pound  premium.  This 
unusual  demand  for  small  birds  was  probably  caused  by  more  families  eating  their 
Thanksgiving  and.  Christmas  dinners  at  the  home  table,  which  requires  a  smaller  bird, 
and  by  the  need  for  greater  economy.  This  shift  in  demand, if  continued,  will 
require  breeders  and  producers  to  pay  more  attention  to  quick  maturity  and  finish 
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oi  both  liens  and  toms. 


Tne  carryover  in  cold  storage  on  January  1,  1932  was  10,300,000  pounds,  as 
compared  with  4,566,000  pounds  on  January  !•,  1951.  The  current  carryover,  however, 
aces  not  compare  so  unfavorably  with  the  five  year- average  of  9,000,000  pounds,  and 
were  exceeded  by  the  stocks  on  hard  January  1,  1924,  1925,  and  1927.  The  necessity 
trcu.e  j0  P1"1-3-11  -ale  o±  turueys,  especially  to  tire  hotel  and  restaurant 
trade ,  will  have  the  favorable  effect  of  keeping  turkeys  before  the  oublic  during 
die  remainder  of  the  ’inter  season.  There  have  been  indications  for" a  number  of 
year-  of  a  tendency  for  turkeys  to  be  consumed  over  a  wider  period,  and  the  reserve 
supplies  now  on  hand  will  enable  this  trend  to  be  continued. 

°;e  factor  contributing  to  tne  heavy  carryover  this  year,  was  the  increase 
m  imports.  In  spite  of  an  increase  in  tne  tariff  rate  to  1(V  per  pound,  imports 
®  “ea'/^r-'r  thui  in  19e0,  ana  amounted  to  nearly'  5,00C,00C  pounds.  Most  of  these 
lrd  arrive  oef ore  . the  Tiianksgivirg  movement  of  the  domestic  crop  begins. 

Although  imports  cannot  be  ignored,  the  importance  of  foreign  turio 
marnets^  may  be  easily  overestimated,  since  the  1951  i 
oh  of  the  total  domestic  -producti 


g, j-i  i. lu. jv-e y s  in  o ur 
nports  represent  only  about  2- - 


on. 


outcome  of  me  1931  tumeyT  marheting  season  was  favorable  to  producers 
considering  tne  general  conditions  prevailing.  The  farm  price  of  turkeys  held  up 
macn  better  than  the  farm  price  of  most  other  products.  Although  the  absolute 

0j-  toacne'a.  prevar  levels,  tne  1931  relation  of  turkey  orices  to  feed 

prices  was  higher  than  in  any  year  of  the  past  20  except  in  1921.  The  outcome  in 
'CC1.ld  t0  stimulate  excessive  promotion  of  turkey  production  in  1332,  with 
resulting  disappointment  to  many  who  may  be  led  to- venture  into  this  field,  as  well 


a°  wnsaoi sf -actor y  returns  to  tnose  already  producing 


turne: 


'-'-e  ^ improvement  m  method  ol  commercial  hatching  and  shipment  of  day  old 
■^C  °  d  uhC  ~ '  *n  t-ro°^2.hg  wi tn  artii  icial  means  and  under  controlled  sanitary 

w0'a  71  "_0ni3  rflcu^e  possible  a  very  rapid  expansion  in  production,  such  as  could  not 
possi-oly  nave  occurred  a.  .decade  ago. 
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THE  POULTRY  ALH3  EGG-  OUTLOOK ,  1952 


The  outlook  is  for  a  smaller  production  of  eggs  in  1932.  The  number  of  hens 
and  pullets  in  farm  flocks  on  January  1,  1932,  was  reported  at  about  5  per  cent  less 
than  on  the  same  date  in  1931.  Commercial  flocks  on  the  Pacific  Coast  also  showed 
a  considerable  decrease  in  numbers. 


Market  supplies  of  poultry  during  the  first  half  of  1932  will  probably  bo 
smaller  than  for  the  first  half  of  1931.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  will  be 
influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  old  hens  will  be  sold  and  by  the  number  of  chick¬ 
ens  raised  end  the  age  at  which  the  young  stock  is  marketed. 


Up  to  about  the  closo  of  1931,  conditions  indicated  that  the  number  of  chick¬ 
ens  to  be  raised  in  farm  flocks  in  1932  would  be  increased.  The  1931  season  hud 
been  more  favorable  to  poultry  and  egg  producers  than  to  ■'producers  of  most  other 
farm  products.  The  severe  break  in  winter  egg  prices  at  the  close  of  1931,  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  storage  stocks  and  large  winter  production  of  eggs,  altered  the 
situation.  Owi&g  to  the  availability  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  farm  use,  and  the 
favorable  outcome  in  1931  in  spite  of  the  February  slump  in  prices  in  that  year, 
farmers  nay  still  docido  to  go  ahead  with  an  increase.  If  the  low  egg  price 
tendencies  shewn  in  January  should  continue,  however,  a  decrease  in  numbers  of 
chickens  raised  in  1932  might  occur  instead  of  an  increase, 

A  smaller  total  egg  production  is  expected  in  1932  because  of  fewer  hens  cn 
January  1  and  low  midwinter  prices  of  eggs.  If  bad  weather  in  February  and  March 
should  cut  production  and  support  the  price  of  eggs,  the  resulting  heavier  feeding, 
fewer  sales  of  hens  and  larger  hatching  of  pullets  night  limit  the  oxpected  decrease 

The  carryover  of  storage  eggs  in  1932,  while  less  than  in  1931,  was  unusually 
heavy.  Two  unprofitable  storage  years  in  succession,  will  tend  to  curtail  demand 
for  eggs  for  storage  this  spring. 

Poultry  feed  supplies  are  large  and  poultry  feed  prices  have  been  low  in  re¬ 
lation  to  egg  and  poultry  prices  during  most  of  1931.  The  feed  price  situation  was 
distinctly  favorable  to  both  poultry  and  egg  production  until  the  winter  break  in 
egg  prices. 

The  poultrynan,  especially  if  engaged  in  general  farming,  is  able  to  make  ad¬ 
justments  to  changes  in  demand  within  a  shorter  period  and  with  a  smaller  sacrifice 
than  with  most  other  branches  of  livestock.  Unprofitable  layers  can  be  marketed 
if  egg  demand  lags.  With  a  strong  demand  for  eggs  fewer  hens  are  marketed  and  in¬ 
creased  production  per  hen  is  sought  by  heavier  feeding  and  better  care.  The  nor- 
*  mally  large  farm  consumption  can  be  considerably  increased  or  decreased,  according 
to  the  attractiveness  of  prevailing  prices.  A  very  large  increase  or  decrease  in 
numbers  of  chickens  is  possible  within  a  period  of  six  or  eight  months  of  a  single 
season.  Actual  adjustments  for  the  poultry  industry  as  a  whole  are  more  deliberate 
but  this  possibility  of  rapid  adjustment  to  changing  conditions  makes  it  difficult 
to  anticipate  future  developments  very  far  ahead  or  in  other  than  rather  general 
terms.  At  the  sane  time  study  of  seasonal  and  long  time  trends  along  with  attention 
to  general  conditions  and  current  developments,  is  of  much  help  to  poultry  and 
egg  producers. 
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Hens  and  Pallets 


Laying  birds  in  farm  flocks  were  slightly  fewer  throughout  1931  than  during 
1930.  Preliminary  returns  indicate  that  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1932  were 
about  5  per  cent  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  1931.  Decreases  shown  by  the  monthly 
returns  of  farm  flocks  9  or  January  1  are  4  per  cent  for  the  North  Central  group  of 
States;  6  per  cent  both  for  the  South  and  the  Par  West;  and  less  than  1  per  cent 
for  the  North  Atlantic  States. 


Pallets  held  for  layers  on  December  1  were  reported  at  6  per  cent  less  than 
in  1930,  end  at  10  per  cent  loss  than  in  1929.  Deduction  in  numbers  of  pullets  on 
December  1  was  6  per  cent  for  the  North  Central  group  of  States,  2  per  cent  for  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  Par  Western,  and  7  per  cent  for  the  South,  thus  showing  a 
smaller  decline  for  numbers  of  birds  in  farm  flocks  in  those  portions  of  the  country 
where  large  commercial  flocks  are  important.  These  figures  are  based  upon  returns 
for  farm  flocks  containing  less,  than  400  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on  January 
1,  and  therefore  fail  to  show  changes  in  large  commercial  flocks.  A  tabulation  of 
the  returns  from  about  6C0  commercial  farm  flocks  having  between  400  and  1,000  hens 
and  pullets  each  shows  numbers  per  flock  to  be  practically  the  same  on  January  1, 
1932  as  ok  the  beginning  of  1931.  The  much  smaller  egg  receipts  in  the  final 
months  of  1931  than  in  1930  at  primary  markets  on  the  West  Coast,  where  commercial 
flocks  arc  important,  indicate  that  the  decreases  in  commercial  flocks  has  been 
greater  than  in  farm  flocks  for  that  section  of  the  country. 


Number  of  Chickens  Pulsed  in  1931 


The  number  of  chickens  raised  in  1931,  judging  from  numbers  of  young  chick¬ 
ens  reported  on  farms  during  the.  year  was  apparently  at  least  5  per  cent  less  than 
in  1930.  Parm  hatchings  made  up  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  in  1931  than 
in  1930,  so  that  the  decrease  of  about  26  per  cent  in  commercial  hatchings  did  not 
result  in  a  corresponding  decrease'  in  farm  flocks.  The  average  date  of  hatchings 
by  commercial  hatcheries  was  much  later  in  1931  than  in  1930,  The  increased  pro¬ 
portion  of  farm  hatchings,  which  ordinarily  come  much  later  than  those  in  commercial 
hatcheries,  tended  further  toward  late  average  hatchings.  This  lateness  of  the 
hatchings  in  1931  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  numbers  of  young  stock  reported  in 
farm  flocks  compared  to  numbers  the  previous  year  were  22  per  cent  less  in  May,  14 
per  cent  less  in  June,  10  per  cent  less  in  July  and  only  5  per  cent  less  in  October. 


Chicken  Production  ir.  1952 


The  cycle  of  change  in  numbers  of  chickens  has  been  almost  uniformly  four 
years,  an  increase  for  three  years  followed  by  one  year  of  decrease,  coupled  with  a 
long  time  upward  trend.  The  decrease  in  numbers  in  1931,  following  only  two  years 
of  increase,  may  have  resulted  from  the  falling  price  levels  of  1930  -  1231.  The 
indication  from  the  normal  cycle  is  therefore  confused.  The  usual  reaction  to  in¬ 
crease  after  a  year  of  decrease  might  not  occur.  Instead,  1932  might  show  the 
usual  fourth  year  decrease. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  favorable  season  to  poultry  and  egg  producers  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  1931  it  seemed  likely  that  there  would  ba  a  tendency  toward  an  increase 
in  hatchings  in  1952  over  1231.  At  about  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  the 
burden  of  rather  heavy  storage  stocks  of  eggs  and  a  record  high  rate  of  winter  egg 
production  per  hen,  along  with  the  general  price  trend,  resulted  in  a  precipitate 
fall  in  winter  egg  prices,  which  reached  almost  a  record  low  January  level.  With 
this  price  break,  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  the  seasonal  increase  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  which  normally  continues  up  to  the  April  or  May  peak  of  layings,  the 
situation  is  greatly  altered.  Conditions  in  January,  if  continued,  will  tend  to 
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* discourage  an  increase  in  numbers  of  chickens  tc  be  hatched  and  may  result  in  a 
further  decrease  this  year  rather  than  an  increase. 

P  oul  t  ry  har':  :e  t  ings 

The  low  prices  received  for  eggs  during  the  winter  of  1930-31  led  to  a  close 
culling  of  farm1  flocks  and  a  heavy  movement  of  dressed  poultry  into  the  four  markets 
of  Hew  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  The  usual  summer  and  autumn  rise  in 
fresh  egg -prices  checked  the  movement  of  hens  hut  receipts  throughout  1331  were 
nevertheless  heavy.  Part  of  the  heavy  receipts  were  undoubtedly  due  to  some  forced 
selling  of  poultry  to  satisfy  the  need  for  cash  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
poultry  producers,  and  part  to  the  fact  that  the  decline  in  poultry  and  egg  prices 
was  accompanied  by  even  greater  declines  in  feed  prices,  making  poultry  production 
relatively  more  profitable  and  resulting  in  increased  weight  per  bird  marketed 
during  1931 . 


Total  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  four  markets  for  1931  amounted  to 
about  386,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  369,000,000  pounds  for  the  year  previous 
and  380,000,000  pounds  for  1923.  Receipts  for  these  three  yea. rs  were  the  highest 
on  record,  and  the  receipts  of  1331  were  about  5  per  cent  over  those  of  1930,  It 
as  believed,  however,  that  a  part  of  the  increased  receipts  of  1331  was  due  to  a 
heavier  movement  of  turkeys,  particularly  in  December.  Receipts  of  live  poultry 
at  Hew  York  and  Chicago,  the  only  two  markets  for  which  information  on  receipts  of 
live  poultry  are  available,  were  less  than  those  of  1930  by  about  986  cars,  or 
about  15,000,000  pounds  in  terms  of  dressed  poultry.  This  makes  the  total  receipts 
of  poultry,  dressed  and  live,  at  the  four  markets  for  1331  very  similar  to  those 
of  1930. 


Heavy  early  marketings  of  dressed  poultry,  together  with  small  stocks  in 
storage  at  the  sane  time,  caused  the  1931  movement  of  dressed  poultry  into  the 
freezers  to  start  in  June  instead  of  late  August  as  is  usually  the  case.  Dealers 
anticipated  relatively  light  receipts  of  poultry  later  in  the  year  and  stored 
poultry  freely  'until  by  October  1  total  stocks  reported  in  storage  were  about 
9,000,000  pounds  more  than  on  October  1,  1930,  and  8,000,000  pounds  above  the  5- 
year  average.  The  fact  that  fall  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  verc  maintained  at 
about  a  normal  level,  and  that  the  demand  for  current  consumption  was  gradually 
weakening,  caused  storage  operators  to  become  conservative,  with  the  result  that 
on  January  1,  1332,  stocks  were  reported  at  about  117,000,0^0  pounds,  approximately 
12,000,000  pounds  more  than  the  very  low  stocks  on  the  came  date  in  the  previous 
year,  out  7,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  5— year  average  for  January  1,  A  part  of 
t,he  increased  holdings  of  January  1,  1932  was  due  to  a  larger  stock  of  turkeys,  the 
increase  amounting  to  5,735,000  pounds.  Making  an  adjustment  for  changes  in  stocks 
of  turkeys,  other  classes  of  poultry  at  the  beginning  of  1932  were  only  about 
6,000,000  pounds  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  1931,  and  8,000,000  pounds  less  than 
the  5-  year  average. 


Urban  Poultry  Consumption 

The  urban  consumption  of  poultry  in  1931  was  apparently  smaller  than  in  1930, 
the  decrease  amounting  to  about  4  per  cent.  Consumption  varied  quite  markedly  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  being  heavy  throughout  the  first  part  when  farmers  were  selling  off 
their  flocks  quite  drastically  and  generally  low  prices  prevailed,  but  falling  below 
-^930  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  in  line  with  continued  doorcase  in  the 
general  consumption  demand,  and  because  of  the  competition  of  lower prices  for  meats. 


Darm  Prices  of  Chickens 

The  farm  price  of  chickens  in  December,  1930  was  15.3  cents  per  pound  or 
nearly  4 <p  below  December,  1929.  Usually  in  the  spring  the  farm  price  of  chickens 
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pronounced  seasonal  rise  which  is  followed  by  a  gradual  decline  during  the 
J  °f  7ear»  The  spring  price  in  1931  did  not  advance  as  much  as  usual  and 

not  "begin  to  fall  materially  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  'The 
-adoTa&ced  -irrcg’ol-c.rly  up  to  a  peak  of  16.7^  per  pound  in  April  and  it 
kwas -maintained .at  about  16^-  during  the  next  'five  months  actor'  which,  it  declined,  to; 
u.3 »9y5  in  December  which  was  the  lowest  December  price  since  1516, 

^Relative  Frices  of  Feed  and  Poultry  Products 

Deed  for  poultry  is  in  ample  supply  this  year.  The  corn  crop,  which  is  the 
principal  component  of  the  chicken  ration  on  most  farms,  was  larger  in  1931  than 
in  1929  and  aoout  a  half  billion  "bushels  larger  than  the  drought  crop  of  1930,  The 
wheat  crop  was  also  large,  being  shout  8  per  cent  above  the  5~year  average. 

Poultry  products  were  not  immune  to  the  general  downward  trend  in  prices. 
However,  declines  in  tho  farm  price  of  poultry  and  eggs  were  much  less  to  December, 
1931  than  those  of  farm  feed  for  poultry.  The  December  15,  1931  farm  price  of 
eggs  was  96  por  cent,  of  chickens  91  per  cent,  and  of  poultry  feed  61  per' cent  of 
the  prices  of  these  items  on  December  15,  1930,  Compared  with  December  average 
prices  for  tho  years  1923—1927,  the  price  of  eggs  was  55  per  cent,  of  chickens  75 
per  cent  and  of  poultry  food  47  per  cent. 

The  severe  decline  this  year  in  winter  egg  prices  came  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  corresponding  break  of  last  year.  In  the  winter  of  1930-31  the 
farm  price  of  26.8^  per  dozen  for  eggs  on  December  15,  fell  to  22.1^  on  January  15 
and  to  14.1^  on  February  15,  These  figures  for  each  month  were  the  lowest  in  the 
record  beginning  in  1910,  3y  March  15  prices  had  recovered  to  17^,  they  held  at 
lc.2^  in  April  and  fell  to  13,3  on  May  15  at  the  peak  of  the  laying  season. 

This  season  farm  egg  prices  fell  from  25,6^  on  December  15  to  17.2^  on 
January  15,  the  latter  price  being  7.6^  below  that  of  any  January  in  the  23  year  re¬ 
cord  of  farm  prices.  The  record  of  wholesale  egg  prices  at  Chicago  available  for 
the  iirst  market  day  of  each  month,  indicates  that  January  farm  egg  prices  this 
year  were  probably  the  lowest  since  1897. 

Comparison  of  the  prices  for  feed  and  for  poultry  products  on  January  15 
shows  that  the  price  of  feed  is  45  per  cent  and  that  of  eggs  44  per  cent  as  much  as 
the  average  January  15  prices  for  these  articles  in  the  years  1523  to  1927,  and 
that  both  are  61  per  cent  as  high  as  the  January  15  prices  of  the  years  1910  to 
1914.  The  January  15,  1932  prices  of  feed  for  poultry  and  ox  eggs  wefce  therefore 
aDout  equally  low  for  that  date. 

For  chicken,  however,  the  January  15  fame  price  of  13,3  cents  per  pound  this 
year  is  70  per  cent  as  high  as  the  January  15  average  for  1923-27 ,  and  123  per  cent 
as  high  as  that  for  1910-1914,  Compared  with  feed  prices,  therefore,  January  prices 
of  chicken  are  56  per  cent  higher  (7045)  judged  from  1923— 1927  levels,  end  twice  as 
high  (123-t-Sl)  judged  by  prices  for  these  products  in  January  1910  to  1914. 

Egg  Production  in  1551 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  during  1931  was  unusually  large.  The  report¬ 
ed  daily  layings  per  hen  in  farm  flocks  for  the  first  day  of  each  month  in  1931 
exceeded  the  average  for  the  same  month  in  recent  years  in  every  month  save  one. 

Tne  number  of  eggs  laid  per  100  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on  December  1  was 
l.uO  in  1931  compared  with  14.9  in  1930,  and  12.8  for  the  5— year  average.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  the  12  daily  layings  reported  for  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  12  months, 
amounted  to  35.5  eggs  per  100  hens  and  pullets  in  1931  compared  to  33.7  in  1930, 
wi^h  35*3  for  tho  5-year  average  and  with  a  previous  high  record  of  33.9  in  1929. 
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The  favorable  season,  abundance  and  cheapness  of  feed  and  a  much  higher  than 
usual  proportion  of  wheat  in  the  farm  poultry  ration,  and  close  culling,  are  some 
of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  high  rate  of  laying  during  1931. 

Owing  to  the  reduced  number  of  layers,  the  total  production  of  eggs  shows 
only  a  small  increase  in  1931  over  1930.  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  per  farm 
flock,  in  the  12  days  reported  during  1931  "was  only  about  1  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1930  and  3  or  4  per  cent  greater  than  the  5-year  average. 

rroduction  of  Eggs  in  1932 

The  total  farm  production  of  eggs  this  year  will  probably  be  less  than  last 
year  owing  to  a  decrease  of  about  5  per  cent  in  number  of  layers.  The  exception¬ 
ally  large  number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  in  1931,  owing  to  abundant  feed,  close 
culling  in  the  spring  and  the  favorable  season  for  poultry,  is  not  likely  to  be 
surpassed  in  1932. 


Erg  Receipts 


The  receipts  of  shell  eggs  at  the  four  markets  in  1931  were  slightly  less 
than  those  of  1930,  amounting  to  about  15,276,000  cases  compared  with  15,401,000 
cases  for  the  preceding  year.  A  very  mild  and  open  winter,  together  with  a  heavy 
production  from  the  large  and  very  early  hatched  pullet  crop  of  1930  caused  receip 
to  be  especially  heavy  from  the  first  of  the  year  up  through  the  middle  of  March. 
Sharp  reductions  in  farm  flocks  in  late  February  and  March  following  the  extremely 
low  midwinter  prices  for  eggs,  combined  with  more  seasonal  weather  in  early  spring 
led  to  some  decline  in  the  level  of  shipments  as  compared  with  1930,  and  receipts 
of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  in  the  latter  part  of  1931  dropped  below  the  receipts 
rf  the  same  period  in  1930.  Although  farm  production  of  eggs  during  1932  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  a  decrease  under  1931,  receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  may  or 
nay  not  decline  proportionally.  The  weekly  need  for  cash  may  cause  farmers  to 
market  a  larger  proportion  of  the  eggs  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  extremely  lov; 
prices  such  as  prevailed  in  January,  tend  to  increase  farm  consumption. 

Storage  Egg  Stocks 


Fewer  eggs  were  stored  during  the  into- storage  season  of  1931  than  were 
stored  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  Total  stocks  in  storage  July  1, 
at  the  peak  of  the  1931  season,  amounted  to  9,507,000  cases,  compared  with 
11,198,000  cases  on  August  1,  1930,  and  the  5-year  average  August  1  peak  of 
10,249,000  cases.  Although  peak  holdings  of.  1931  were  reached  a  full  month  or 
more  earlier  than  ever  before  and  were  approximately  1,691,000  cases  less  than  the 
peak  holdings  of  1930,  and  742,000  cases  less  than  the  5-year  average,  stocks  on 
January  1,  1932  were  only  400,000  cases  less  than  the  record  breaking  stocks  of 
January  1,  1931,  and  about  300,000  cases  more  than  the  5-year  average  for  that 
date . 

The  results  of  the  storage  egg  deal  in  1931  resembled  in  many  respects 
those  of  1930.  Although  fewer  eggs  were  stored  and  at  lover  prices  than  in  the 
previous  year,  the  combination  of  a  continued  lessened  consumer  demand  and  a 
liberal  fresh  egg  production  developed  a  very  unsatisfactory  trade  in  storage  egg? 
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Prices  on  Refrigerator  Firsts  on  the  Hew  York  Market  from  September  through  Decei>- 
ber  averaged  onljy  about  2  cents  higher  tha.n  the  prices  at  which  they  went  into 
storage,  which  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  storage  and  other  costs,  to  say  nothing 
of  profits.  The  severe  financial  losses  sustained  on  the  1930  storage  deal 
adversely  affected  the  strength  of"  demand  and  reduced  the  volume  of  eggs  stored  in  ' 
1931,  Even  though  the  losses  sustained  in  1931  were  more  moderate  than  in  the 
previous  year,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  demand  for  eggs  to  be  stored  in 
1932  will  be  further  weakened  by  the  unsatisfactory  outcome  of  both  years. 

Consumption 


Although  no  definite  data  oh  egg  consumption  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
available  for  1931,  that  information  which  is  available  indicates  that  the  quantity 
°f  eggs  consumed  in  the  principal  urban  centers. was  slightly  larger  than  the'  cor¬ 
responding  consumption  of  either  1930  or  the  years  just  preceding.  Prices  were  the 
lowest  for  many  years,  and  in  some  months  the  lowest  since  long  before  the  war. 
Consumption,  compared  with  previous  years,  was  especially  heavy  for  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  when  the  glutted  condition  of  the  storage  egg  markets 
and  an  unusually  heavy  midwinter  fresh  egg  production,  caused  the  prices  of  both 
storage  and  fresh  eggs  to  drop  to  the  lowest  points  reached  since  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  During  these  three  months  it  is  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  17  per  cent  more  eggs  were  consumed  in  our  larger  cities  than  were  consumed 
during  the  same  time  in  1930.  This  level  of  consumption,  however,  was  not  long 
maintained,  for  with  the  beginning  of  the  1931  storage  season  prices  held  relative¬ 
ly  close  to  the  midwinter  prices  instead  of  showing  the  usual  seasonal  decline, 
and  consumption  became  irregular.  During  the  latter  part  of  May,  June,  and  early 
July,  when  prices  were  again  approximately  the  same  as  the  low  points  reached  in 
February,  consumption  was  somewhat  above  the  corresponding  consumption  of  1930, 
but  with  prices  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  approaching  more  closely  the  compara¬ 
tive  prices  for  1930,  consumption  was  generally  loss.  For  the  entire  year,  however, 
consumption  was  possibly  two  or  three  per  cent  larger  than  in  1930. 


Frozen  Eggs  y 

Although  the  quantity  of  oggs  broken  commercially  and  frozen  in  1931  is 
estimated  to  be  about  one-third  less  than  in  1930,  the  frozen  egg  industry  has 
undergone  rapid  expansion  within  the  past  few  years  ,  and  apparently,  is  causing 
some  changes  in  the  distribution  of  eggs  that  may  eventually  have  very  far  reach¬ 
ing  effects.  From  small  plants  originally  designed  to  utilize  the  small, irroguiar-ly 
snaped  and  "checked"  eggs  received  in  the  receipts  of  the  large  markets,  the 
industry  has  now  reached  the  stage  where  large  breaking  plants  are  maintained  close 
to  the  centers  of  production  and  which  no  longer  confine  their  breakings  to  small 
sized  and  cracked  eggs  but  also  break  eggs  of  the  sane  quality  as  those  required 
by  the  regular  shell  egg  trade.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  economies  in  hand¬ 
ling,  storing,  and  using. frozen  eggs  make  them  well  suited  for  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  in  which  eggs  are  used.  It  is  in  this  field,  especially  in  the  baking  and 
confectionery  trades,  that  the  use  of  frozen  eggs  is  becoming  more  important  each 
year  and  is  replacing  t.o  a  large  extent  the  use  of  shell  eggs,  particularly 
storage  eggs,  in  these  industries.  It  is  to  storage  eggs  that  frozen  eggs  will 
perhaps  offer  the  greatest  competition,  and  in  the  future  will  undoubtedly  serve 
to  restrict  to  an  increasing  degree  the  outlets  for  storage  eggs  of  the  lower 
grades,  which,  while  not  meeting  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  more  selected  shell 
egg  trade,  are  well  suited  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
with  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  storage  eggs  for  manufactured  products,  a  greater 
dependence  must  be  placed  upon  shell  egg  outlets  for  disposal  of  storage  supplies. 

To  insure  storage  eggs  meeting  the  requirements  of  these  outlets,  the  demand  for 
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ergs  for  storage  is  increasingly  toward  eggs  of  high  quality. 


Stocks  of  Pro sen  Eggs 


Storage  stocks  of  frozen  eggs  were  again  large  in '1331,  although  the 
115,000,000  pounds  reported  for  the  peak  on  August  1  was  slightly  less  than  the 
116,000,000  pounds  reported  for  a  year  earlier. 

The  decrease  in  stocks  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  however,  was 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  amounting  to  approximately  55,500,000  pounds  to  January  1 
compared  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  33,000,000  pounds  in  1350,  Total, 
stocks  of  frozen  eggs  on  hand  at  the  "beginning  of  1350  were  about  75,OCOrOO* 
pounds  compared  with  63,000,000  pounds  on  January  1,  1931. 


Imports 


The  imports  of  frozen  eggs  in  1931  showed  a  narked  decline  from  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  which  in  turn  were  only  about  37  per  cent  as  large  as  the  im¬ 
ports  for  1929.  Practically  all  of  the  1931  imports  wore  made  up  of  frozen  yolks. 
Total  frozen  egg  imports  for  1932,  including  frozen  whole  eggs,  yolks,  and  albumin, 
amounted  to  only  714,000  pounds  compared  with  5,130,000  pounds  in  1350,  and 
13,771,000  pounds  for  1329.  The  explanation  of  the  rapid  shrinkage  in  our  frozen 
egg  imports  duri:v  the  past  few  years  will  bo  found  in  part  in  the  increase  in 
the  tariff  rate  in  1930  from  7*5  cents  to  11  cents  and  in  part  in  the  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  domestic  frozen  egg  industry.  Improvements  in  the  methods  of 
breaking,  packing,  and  storing,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  domestic  product,  lias 
made  it  possible  to  compete  with  tile  imported  product. 


Dried  Emms 


Imports  of  dried  eggs,  including  dried  whole  eggs,  yolks,  and  albumin,  in 
1931  were  only  about  62  per  cent  as  large  as  the  imports  of  1930.  u&ost  of  the 
imports  came  in  during  the  first  part  of  the  year.  With  an  increase  on  July  24, 
1951  from  13  cents  to  27  cents  per  pound  in  the  on is ting  tariff  rate,  the  im¬ 
portations  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  were  relatively  small.  Some  increase  in 
the  domestic  production  of  dried  eggs  is  anticipated. 

Wholesale  Ann  Prices  at  How  York 


Although  egg  prices  in  1951  in  common  with  those  of  other  commodities,  were 
considerably  below  1930  levels,  the  difference  gradually  grew  smaller.  The 
average  price  per  dozen  of  Fresh  Firsts  at  now  York  by  quarters  during  1931  was 
lower  by  14.5  cents,  6.2  cents,  3.7  cents  and  2.7  cents  respectively  than  the 
corresponding  prices  of  1930.  This  difference,  in  the  case  of  better  grades,  has 
not  diminished  so  much,  corresponding  1231  figures  for  Fresh  Extras  being  13.9 
cents,  5.1  cents,  3.0  cents  and  4.0  cents  respectively;  Pacific  Coast  T7h.it c  Extras 
were  12.5  cents,  8.0  cents,  5.5  cents  and  4.5  cents  respectively  below  correspond¬ 
ing  quarterly  average  prices  in  1330.  Peak  prices  in  1330  wore  reached  in 
November,  Fresh  Firsts  gveragod  53.5  cents  and  Pacific  Coast  white  Extras  averaged 
52.9  cents.  The  seas  one!  decline  in  1931  continued  until  June,  -when  Fresh  Firsts 
averaged  17.0  cents  and  Pacific  Coast  White  Extras  wore  25.3  cents,  prices  being 
depressed  by  heavy  production  and  a  limited,  demand  for  eggs  for  storage.  In  the 
fall,  with  production  continuing  relatively  heavy,  peak  prices  in  November,  1931 
wore  not  as  high  as  a  year  before,  Fresh  Firsts  averaged  29.2  cents  and  Pacific 
Coast  White  Extras  were  45.4  cents.  The  price  of  the  latter  grade  in  December 
was,  however,  above  last  year's  level  in  December. 
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TH3  HAY  AND  PASTURE  OUTLOOK,  1932 


Although  the  shift  from  timothy  and  ether  tame  grass  hays  to  alfalfa, 
clover  and  other  legumes  has  continued  for  several  years,  legume  hays  still  offer 
tetter  returns  per  acre  because  of  the  declining  demand  for  grass  hays.  The 
drought  of  the  past  two  years  has  greatly  restricted  the  maintenance  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  tame  hay  acreage,  but  further  expansion  of  hay  and  pasture  land  seems 
evident  due  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  dairy  cov/s,  other  cattle  and  sheep  on 
farms  and  the  relatively  high  prices  of  hay  in  comparison  with  other  feeds.  The 
increase  in  the  world  acreage  devoted  to  cash  crops,  and  the  resulting  low  prices, 
are  making  it  relatively  more  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  returns  from  the 
production  of  cash  crops  on  the  more  rough  and  hilly  or  other  lew  yielding  lands 
of  the  United  States.  In  many  areas --where  there  is  a  shortage  of  hay  and  pasture 
land,  the  tetter  types  of  these  poorer  lands  are  being  converted  to  the  production 
of  hay  to  advantage  and  many  of  the  poorer  types  are  reverting  to  pastures  and 
forests . 

The  1931  crop  was  light  being  estimated  on  December  1  at  r\2, 3’"b,  000  tens 
compared  with  an  average  production  of  84*491*  tons  for  the  5  years  192b  to 
1930 »  inclusive.  The  production  of  clover  and  timothy  in  193'0  was  reduced  mate¬ 
rially  by  the  drought.  In  1931  as  a  result  of  the  killing,  out  of  a  considerable 
acreage  of  the  new  seeding  in  1930  because  of  lack  of  moisture,  the  production  of 
these  two  classes  of  hay  was  again  curtailed  being  estimated  December  1  at 
27» 594*000  tons  compared  with  27,5?0>000  tons  produced  in  I93O  and  30,405»000  tons 
in  1929*  Low  yields  of  alfalfa  in  the  Great  Plains  and  Western  States  in  1931 
were  offset  in  part  by  the  comparatively  high  yields  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  total  production  of  alfalfa  in  1931  fell  to  20,914*000  tons  compared  with 
22,h71»000  tons  in  1930  and  23,834*000  tons  in  I929.  Wild  hay  production  was 
estimated  at  4133*000  tons  compared  with  10,751*000  tons  in  1930  and  11,194*000 
tons  in  1929.  The  1931  crop  of  annual  legume  hay,  especially  in  the  Southern 
States,  was  large  because  of  an  increased  acreage  and  good  yields.  In  the  corn 
belt  states  in  1931  the  production  of  annual  legume  hay,  most  of  which  was  soybean 
hay,  was  69  per  cent  greater  than  in  1930  and  bp  per  cent  greater  than  in  1929. 

A  total  of  4>420j000  tons  of  annual  legume  hay  was  produced  in  1931  compared  with 
2,70p,000  tons  in  I93O  and  3*065,000  tons  in  1923. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  all  other  types  of  hay  and  the  poor  filling  of 
heads  of  grain  crops  in  some  areas,  principally  in  the  Northwest  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  acreage  of  grains  cut  for  hay  was  much  larger  than  usual  in 
‘both  1930  and  1931*  Production  of  grain  hay  in  1931  was  estimated  at  4*645*000 
tons  compared  with  4*145*000  tons  in  1030  and  3*506*000  tons  in  1929*  About  the 
usual  amounts  of  millet,  Sudan,  sweet  sorghum  and  other  miscellaneous  crops  were 
cut  for  hay  in  1931* 

Despite  the  smaller  hay  crop  in  1931*  supplies  remaining  outside  cf  the 
drought  areas  on  December  15  were  not  far  different  from  other  recent  years  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unusually  slow  demand  for  hay  so  far  this  feeding  season.  This  lack 
of  inquiry  has  been  due  to  several  causes,  the  most  important  of  which  are:  the 
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low  purchasing  power  of  farmers,  the  high  prices  of  hay  when  compared  with  prices 
of  feed  grains  and  commercial  feedstuffs,  the  increase  in  hay  acreage  in  the 
Southern  States  which  heretofore  have  been  large  consumers  of  hay  and  the  unus¬ 
ually  mild  weather  during  the  fall  and  early  winter,  together  with  ample  fall 
rains  which  extended  the  pasture  season  much  later  than  usual  in  many  of  the  cattle 
and  dairy  producing  areas. 

Supplies  of  hay  remaining  for  market  in  the  principal  timothy  and  clover 
producing  states  on  December  15,  1931 >  were  larger  than  for  the  past  several  years 
in  all  except  a  few  North  Central  otates  where  the  crop  was  considerably  below 
average.  The  outturn  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Middle  Atlantic  states  in  1931 
was  much  larger  than  in  I93C  because  of  more  favorable  weather.  However,  as  the 
sections  usually  supplied  with  hay  from  the  surplus  from  these  States  are  also 
rather  well  provided  with  hay  and  forage  the  movement  of  timothy,  clover  and  grass 
hay  from  them  has  been  the  slowest  on  record. 

The  yield  of  alfalfa  and  prairie  hay  in  the  principal  producing  States 
was  somewhat  below  nornal  this  year.  The  usual  southern  and  eastern  inquiry  for 
these  hays  has  not  developed  so  far.  However,  because  of  the  drought  in  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana  there  has  teen  a  heavier  movement  of  both  of  these  hays  into 
those  States  from  neighboring  surplus  producing  sections.  Unusually  dry  weather 
was  responsible  for  a  somewhat  smaller  than  usual  crop  and  increased  consumption 
of  alfalfa  and  prairie  hay  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver.  In  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  production  was  greater  than  last  year  but  not 
sufficiently  large  to  offset  the  reduced  production  in  the  Western  States.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole  remaining  supplies  of  these  two  classes  of  hay  are  about 
equal  to  those  usually  on  hand  at  the  middle  of  the  feeding  season. 

Hay  prices  have  declined  much  less  than  the  prices  of  most  other  home¬ 
grown  feeds  during  the  past  two  years.  The  average  farm  price  of  tame  hay  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  on  December  1  was  ^9. Ob  or  2b  per  cent  below  the  farm  price  on 
December  1,  1929«  Wild  hay  prices  averaged  ^^.l8  ox  only  23  per  cent  lower  than 
two  years  earlier.  During  the  same  period  farm  prices  of  wheat  declined  99  per 
cent,  corn  prices  declined  94  Per  cent,  oats  4hl  P0r  cent  and  barley  35  Per  cent  in 

spite  of  the  unusually  short  crop  in  1931*  This  smaller  decline  in  hay  prices  in 

some  areas  largely  because  of  short  cropshas  materially  increased  the  relative 
advantage  of  hay  in  comparison  with -most  other  crops  and  greatly  increased  its 
importance  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  producing  livestock  and.  livestock  products, 
when  hay  must  be  purchased.  Because  of  the  relatively  high  prices  for  hay  farmers 
in  some  areas  are  finding  it  advantageous  to  supply  a  larger  part  of  their  hay 
and  pasture  requirements  on  their  own  farms  whenever  possible. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  acreage  devsted  to  hay  in  the  Southern  States 
from  I929  to  I931  is  evidence  that  farmers  are  growing  a  greater  part  of  their  hay 
supplies  than  formerly.  The  acreage  of  tame  hay  in  the  Cotton  Belt  States  in¬ 
creased  nearly  600,000  acres  or  12  per  cent  from  1929  to  193i*  The  present  rela¬ 

tion  of  hay  prices  to  prices  of  other  farm  products  in  many  areas  is  such  as  to 
encourage  further  expansion  of  the  hay  acreage  especially  in  the  rough  and  hilly 
or  other  low  producing  areas  where  hay  supplies  are  frequently  short  and  the  cost 
of  producing  cash  crops  is  relatively  high. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  cattle  and  dairy  cowr3  and  the  declining  numbers 
of  horses  is  resulting  in  an  increase  in  requirements  for  alfalfa,  clover  and  other 
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legumes  and  a  decrease  in  the  need  for  timothy  and  other  tame  grass  hays,  al¬ 
though  the  percentage  of  legume  hays  being  produced  has  increased,  the  farm  price 
is  higher  than  that  for  timothy  hay.  On  December  15  the  farm  price  of  alfalfa 
hay  was  .$10.36,  and  clover  $9*7^  compared  with  for  timothy  hay.  In  view 

of  the  higher  prices  and  larger  yields  for  legume  hays  this  tendency  to  shift 
toward  the  production  of  legume  hays  is  likely  to  continue. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  sheep,  dairy  cows  and  other  cattle  on 
farms  is  also  likely  to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  pastures, 
especially  in  those  areas  where  pastures  have  been  unusually  short  in  recent 
years.  In  some  areas,  sweet  clover  is  becoming  of  considerable  importance  in 
s applying  the  need  for  increased  pasturage.  Present  low  prices  for  cash  crops 
have  greatly  increased  the  relative  returns  that  can  be  made  from  rough  and  hilly 
lands  by  converting  some  of  them  into  pastures. 
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The  ratio  of  prices  of  feed  crops  as  a  group  to  prices  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  as  a  group  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  feeding  season 
from  crops  produced  in  1931  were  favorable  to  expansion  of  livestock  numbers. 

The  recent  sharp  declines  in  livestock  and  livestock  products  nrices  in  contrast 
with  the  comparatively  staple  feed  cron  prices  have  resulted  in  present  ratios  which 
are  less  favorable.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  ratios  will  continue  at  about 
the  present  level  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Feed  crop  production  in 
1932  will  probably  be  on  a  high  level,  but  present  indications  are  that  the  spring 
pig  crop  will  not  be  materially  different  from  a  year  ago  and  both  dairy  cattle  and 
other  cattle  numbers  are  on  the  increase  so  that  the  feed  crop-livestock  ratios  for 
the  1932-33  season  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly  different  from  those  for  the  present 
season. 

Total  production  of  the  principal  feed  crons  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  1931  was  materially  larger  than  in  1930,  but  was  greatly  reduced  by 
drought  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  corn  belt.  Production  in  this  area  was 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.  The  combined  production  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  grain 
sorghums  in  1931  of  97,000,000  tons  was  11  per  cent  larger  than  in  1930,  but  was 
7  per  cent  below  the  1925-29  average.  The  acreage  devoted  to  these  crons  increased 

2.6  per  cent  from  1929  to  1930  and  2.3  per  cent  from  1930  to  1931.  Production  of 
hay  in  1931  was  2.5  per  cent  less  than  in  1930  but  was  15.5  per  cent  below  the 
average  production  for  1925  to  1929.  The  acreage  of  hay  cut  in  1931  was  about  one 
million  acres  less  than  in  1930,  due  to  the  sharp  decline  of  1,600,000  acres  in 
the  acreage  of  wild  hay. 

The  number  of  livestock  on  farms  oil  January  1,  1932,  expressed  as  animal 
units  was  about  2.0  per  cent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  There  was  an  increase  of 

9.4  per  cent  in  the  number  of  hogs,  2.4  uer  cent  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
and  2.2  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs,  while  horses  and  mules  declined 

3.7  per  cent  and  2.6  per  cent  respectively.  The  combined  livestock  population  has 
tended  to  increase  since  January  1,  1930,  with  most  of  the  increase  occurring 
during  1931. 

The  production  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  g  **a.in  sorghums,  the  principal  feed 
grains  in  1931,  was  2,223  pounds  per  animal  unit,  compared  with  2,033  pounds  in 
1930,  and  2,294  pounds  in  1929.  Production  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit,  was 
below  average  for  all  three  of  these  years,  largely  because  of  the  small  production 
cf  corn.  The  production  of  hay  of  1,918  pounds  per  animal  unit  for  1951  was  about 

3.4  per  cent  below  1930  and  18.3  per  cent  below  1929.  The  level  of  prices  of  the 
1931  feed  crops  from  the  beginning  of  the  crop  season  to  January  1  was  65  per  cent 
of  the  pre-war  (1910-1914)  average,  while  the  corresponding  level  of  livestock  and 
livestock  product  prices  was  83  per  cent  of  pre-war.  During  the  past  year  the 
prices  of  livestock  have  declined  from  101  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level  to  70  per 
cent  and.  livestock  products  from  112  per  cent  to  95  per  cent,  while  prices  of  feed 
crops  have  declined  from  87  per  cent  to  65  per  cent.  This  greater  decline  in  the 
prices  of  livestock  has  made  feeding  of  livestock  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago. 
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With  the  present  ratio  of  feed  prices  to  livestock  prices,  only  about 
normal  feeding  is  to  he  expected  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  except  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  corn  belt,  where  production  of  feed  supplies  was  curtailed 
by  drought.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  supplies  in  this  area,  the  ratio  of  feed  prices 

to  most  kinds  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  not  favorable  to  normal 

feeding.  This  unfavorable  ratio,  together  with  the  shortage  of  feed  supplies  has 
resulted  in  considerable  numbers  of  livestock  being  shipped  out  of  that  area  at 
unusually  light  weights.  Unless  the  remainder  of  the  winter  feeding  season  should 
be  unusually  favorable  in  this  area,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  further  liquidation 

of  livestock  numbers.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  late  fall  pastures  and  mild 

winter  have  permitted  the  economical  use  of  feeds  and  supplies  of  feeds  in  most 
areas  on  January  1  were  about  equal  to  average.  With’  normal  weather  from  now 
until  the  pasture  season  begins,  there  will  probably  %e  about  an  average  carry-over 
of  most  feed  crops  on  farms  at  the  end  of  the  1931-32  season. 

Although  the  December,  1931  pig  survey  indicates  little  change  in  the  spring 
pig  crop,  the  increase  in  cattle  numbers,  especially  dairy  cows  on  farms  on 
January  1,  1932,  indicates  that  feed  requirements  for  the  1932-33  season  will  be 
greater  than  in  the  1931-32  season,  especially  of  the  winter  in  the  1932-33  season 
should  be  less  favorable  for  feeding.  This  increased  number  of  livestock,  however, 
is  likely  to  be  at  least  off-set  by  increases  in  feed  grain  production.  A  further 
increase  in  corn  acreage  in  1932  is  likely,  which  with  average  yields  would  result 
in  a  considerable  increase  in  corn  production.  Barley  production  in  1932  should 
also  exceed  the  1931  production  which  was  rnateria.il/  curtailed  by  the  drought. 

Oats  -production  in  1931  was  also  below  average,  due  to  poor  yields,  so  that  with  the 
same  acreage  in  1932  and  average  yields,  production  w.ould  be  considerably  larger 
than  in  1931.  Hay  production  has  been  materially  below  average  for  two  years,  due 
to  smaller  than  average  yields.  In  view  of  the  outlook  for  larger  production  cf 
feed  crops  next  year,  production  per  animal  uni t  may  be  somewhat  greater  in  1932 
than  it  was  in  1931. 

During  the  next  few  years,  work  stock  numbers  wi-11  continue  to  decline  and 
sheep  numbers  also  will  probably  decline  gradually,  while  cattle  members  will 
oontmue  upward.  Since  these  changes  will  tend  to  offset  one  another,  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  livestock  numbers  and  feed  production  will  depend  upon  a  stabilised  hog 
production.  Increased  production  of  livestock  outside  the  intensive  feeding  area 
may  occur,  however,  regardless  of  the  relative  prices  of  feed  crops  and  livestock 
because  of  the  tendency  toward  a  self  sufficient  type  of  agriculture,  stimulated 
cy  the  very  low  level  cf  prices  of  cash  crops,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco  and  wheat. 
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Consumer  demand  for  straight  and  commercially  mixed  feeds  has  "been 
materially  reduced  due  principally  to  the  larger  supplies  of  feed  grains 
for  the  1931-32  season  compared  with  the  previous  sea-son,  and  the  restricted 
purchasing  power  of  the  dairy  and  live stock  industries,  and  in  spite  of  the 
larger  numbers  of  livestock  this  year.  The  smaller  outturn  of  the  main  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  flour,  cottonseed  oil,  corn  syrups ,  and  the  like,  has  curtailed 


the  production  of  feedstui 


incl 


Lg  wheat  feeds,  cottonseed  cake  and  meal. 


gluten  feed  and  meal,  respectively.  The  small  supplies  of  domestic  flaxseed 
and  alfalfa  hay  have  been  factors  in  the  limited  production  of  linseed  meal 
for  domestic  use  and  of  alfalfa  meal.  Prices  of  feedstuff s  (as  a  group)  are 
lower  than  at  any  time  since  before  the  7/orld  V/ar. 


The  combined  tonnage  of  feed  grain  and  foodstuffs  sue  plies  for  the 


1931-32  season  is  slightly  below  aver '.-go  but  considerable  1 


than  for 


1930-31.  The  December  1  estimate  indicated  a  corn  crop  of  2,557,000,000 
bushels  which  was  about  500,000,000  bushels  over  the  short  1930  crop  but  less 
than  the  average  production  of  ihe  previous  five  years.  This  lor  , -r  1931  crop 
was  supplemented  by  faro:  stocks  Hovombcr  1  of  no  .rly  93,000,000  bushels  compared 
with  72,000,000  bushels  last  year.  The  oats  supplies  at  tiu  beginning  of  the 
season,  August  1,  was  1,197,000,300  bushels  compared  with  1,354,000,000  bushels 
in  1930.  Barley  production  was  199,000,000  bushels  compared  with  305,000,000 
bushels  last  year.  Total  supplies  of  barley,  including  stocks  on  f  .res  and  in 
markets  on  August  1  of  21,000,000  bushels  amounted  to  220,000,000  bushels. 
Production  of  grain  sorghums  was  105,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  64,000,000 
bushels  produced  in  1930.  The  quality  of  the  1931  corn  crop  w  .s  excellent, 
but  of  cats  and  barley,  poor,  on  account  of  the  draught.  Hay  supplies  for 

ire  slightly  smaller  thm  *  y-ar  ago,  with  the  reduction  being  confined 


principally  to  the  wild  hay  crop.  The  December  1  os  tin:- 
72,366,000  tons  co  .pared  with  74,214,000  tons  for  1930. 


all  ha- 


Supplies  of  raw  materi  .Is  from  which  by-product  feeds  mey  be  produced 
arc  plentiful,  but  the  present  depression  has  limited  the  output  of  the  main 
products.  As  a  result,  production  of  by-product  feeds  h -s  been  reduced. 
Supplies  of  wheat  mill  foods  have  been  smaller  on  account  f  the  reduced  grind¬ 
ings  of  flour.  The  estimated  outturn  of  wheat  feeds  at  merchant  mills  during 
the  last  season  ended  with  June  totaled  4,745,000  t ons ,  compared  with 
4,895,000  tons  in  the  previous  season;  4,855,000  tons  in  1928-29,  end 
4,334,000  tons  in  1927-28.  Wheat  offal  production,  July  through  December,  this 
season  was  about  7  per  cent  under  that  of  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
Screenings  supplies  in  the  Northwest  are  sme.ll  because  of  the  light  carry-over 
?.nd  short  spring  wheat  crop  also,  because  of  tlie  short  Canadian  spring  wheat 
crop,  screenings  supplies  in  that  dominion  available  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States  wore  greatly  reduced. 


Lr.rge  supplies  of  cottonseed  are  available  this  season.  Cottonseed  pro¬ 
duction  in  1931  was  estimated  at  7,523,000  tons  compared  with  6,185,000  tons 
in  1930  and  6,590,000  tons  in  1929.  The  mill  carry-over  of  old  meal  on  Argus  t 
1  was  unusually  large  and  toto.lcd  147,000  tons,  which,  together  with  the  meal 
equivalent  of  the  carry-over  of  seed  at  mills  on  the  same  date,  node  a  total 
carry-over  of -about  159,000  tons.  This  compares  with  76,000  tons  on  August  1, 


Foodstuff s 


O 


1930^,  If  a  normal  proportion  of  the  large  supply  of  cottonseed  available  for  the 
1931-32  season  should  be  crushed  it  would  yield  roughly  about  2,650,000  tons  of 


meal  which,  added 
for  the  season  of 


to  the  mil 
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s  of  alfalfa  hay  especially  in  the  Western  .area  and 
wheat  mill  feed  have  reduced  alfalfa  meal  grindings  this 
irn  for  similar  periods  for  recent  years,  kb  out 
301,000  tons  of  alfalfa  meal  were  produced  in  the  season  ended  Hay  1931, 
351,000  tons  in  the  previous  season,  end  380,000  tons  in  1928-29.  Production 
of  meal  for  June  through  Doc  ember  this  season  totaled  approximately  131,000 
tons,  compared  with  about  210,000  tons  in  the  same  months  of  1930,  and  216,080 
tons  in  this  period  in  1929.  There  has  been  an  accumulation  of  meal  at  mills 
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product  foods  was  relatively  light  in  1951  despite  the 
i-g-.ic:  from  the  1930  and  1931  crops  from  which  they 
season  production  of  the  principal  foodstuffs, 
o.asonal  variation, advanced  sharply  carl;/  in  the  season 
rage  in  July  (July  1924  to  Juno  193.0=100 )  to  105.5  per  cent 
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in  September,  1930.  Production  then  receded  sharply  reaching  the  season's  low 
of  82.1  in  karch,  1931.  Some  recovery  occurred  in  the  spring  months  and  the 
1931-32  season  opened  with  production  at.  9G.1  per  cent,  in  July  1931.  From 
that  month  to  December,  the  index  fluctuated  between  34.0  in  August  and  95.6 
in  II ov ember .  The  index  for  December  was  89.7  per  cent  (preliminary). 

The  x ailing  off  in  the  consumption  of  feedstuffs  has  occurred  in  spite  of 
increased  livestock  numbers .  Livestock  numbers  were  slightly  larger  at  the 
close  of  1931  than  a  year  earlier.  The  horse  and  mule  population  is  smaller, 
out  milk  cow  numbers  are  3.5  per  cent  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Cattle  numbers 
on  January  1,  1932  were  2  per  cent  greater  than  on  that  date  in  1931.  Hog 
production  has  been  stimulated  by  relatively  cheap  feed.  The  increase  in  sheep 
numbers  in  1931  over  1930  was  about  2  per  cent.  The  number  of  chickens  on  farms 
at  the  first  of  1932  Was  about  5  per  cent  less  than  on  January  1,  1931, accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  returns  coveiing  farm  flocks.  No  adequate  data  are  avail¬ 
able  to  show  changes  in  commercial  flocks. 


The  corn-^og  ratio  was  above  average  during  the  fall  months  but  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  the  ratio  turned  less  favorable.  The  United  States  corn-hog 
ratio  based  upon  farm  prices  as  of  October  15  was  14.1  bushels,  compared  with 
the  20-yca.r  average  of  11.2  bushels  and  showed  the  relative  cheapness  of  corn 
compared  with  hogs.  However,  the  December  15  ratio  was  10.9  bushels.  The 
narrow  margin  between  the  cost  of  feed  and  the  price  of  tatter,  widened  in  the 
fall  of  1931,  but  became  smaller  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  early  in  1932. 
Chicken  and  egg  prices  were  high  compared  with  feed  prices  at  mid-December,  1931 
but  the  weakness  in  poultry  product  prices  in  January  1932  has  made  the  re¬ 
lationship  less  favorable. 


A  number  of  factors  have  developed  this  season  (1931-32)  which  have  limited 
the  consumption  cf  feedstuffs  and  the  movement  of  hay  from  surplus  to  normally 
deficit  areas.  Liberal  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  cheap  wheat  have  caused 
heavy  feeding  of  those  products  especially  of  wheat  instead  of  commercial  feeds 
on  farms.  The  small  farm  income  from  the  1931  crops  and  limited  credit  is  also 
a  contributing  factor.  The  fall  and  early  winter  was  unusually  mild  and  has 
Deen  a  factor  in  the  reduced  feed  requirements  so  far  in  the  1931-32  season. 


^  Prices  of  feed  grains,  hay,  and  feedstuffs  are  at  unusually  low  levels  as 
are  the  prices  of  products  into  which  these  commodities  may  be  converted.  The 
December  1  farm  price  of  corn  for  the  United  States  was  36.0  cents  per  bushel, 
the  lowest  for  that  date  since  1900.  Oats  and  hay  are  extremely  cheap  compared 
with  past  years.  The  average  United  States  farm  price  of  oats  on  December  1 
was  23.1  cents  per  bushel,  wild  hay,  $6.18  and  tame  hay  $9.06  per  ton.  Feed¬ 
stuffs  as  a,  group  are  the  cheapest  since  before  the  -•orld  Jar.  The  index  of 
feedstuff  prices  during  December,  averaged  52.4  per  cent  of  tne  1926  level  com¬ 
pared  with  73.6  per  cent  in  December  1930.  This  index  stood  at  49.3  per  cent 
on  January  26,  1932. 
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r  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SOYBEANS  FCR  OIL  HIE  MEAL ,  1932 

Prices  obtained  f^r  soybeans  of  the  1931  crop  were  lower  than  those  in 
-  any  previous  year  of  the  last  decade.  Despite  the  physical  adaptability  cf 

soybeans  to  many  conditions  cf  soil  and  climate  the  increase  in  acreage  in 
1931  was  not  as  great  as  that  in  recent  years.  The  decline  in  the  prices  of 
vegetable  oils  and  their  accompanying  protein  concentrates,  and  the  resulting 
effect  upon  the  price  cf  soybeans,  acted  to  reduce  the  advantage  which  this 
crop  has  had  in  many  regions.  Soybean  oil  competes  with  linseed,  cottonseed 
and  certain  other  oils  while  the  meal  competes  with  linseed,  cottonseed,  and 
other  protein  feeds  in  the  market.  The  present  limited  market  outlet  for 
soybean  products  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  judging  of  the  probable  returns 
from  adding  or  increasing  the  cash  crop  soybean  acreage  as  over  against  the 
other  alternatives  possible  on  the  farm. 

The  commercial  production  of  soybeans  has  increased  rapidly  since  1924. 
Of  the  14,917,000  bushels  of  soybeans  gathered  in  1921,  67  per  cent  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  six  States,  Illinois,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Missouri ,  Iowa,  and 
Chic.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  was  furnished  by  Illinois  alone. 

The  acreage  of  soybeans  in  1931  was  about  five  fold  greater  than  10  years  ago. 

>  Acreage  has  grown  very  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  the  annual  increase 

ceing  about  40  per  cent  in  1930  and  10  per  cent  in  1921,  The  increase  has 
j  teen  greatest  in  the  North  Central  States,  especially  in  Illinois,  where  soy¬ 

beans  are  produced  mainly  for  oil  and  meal.  Soybeans  produced  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  are  mainly  for  seed  purposes,  primarily  for  distribution  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  where  they  are  used  for  the  production  of  forage.  Yields  of  soybeans 
in  the  commercial  producing  states  as  a  whole  have  averaged  usually  from  12 
to  16  bushels  per  acre.  Yields  cf  2^-25  bushels  have  been  recorded  in  Central 
Illinois . 

•  Luring  the  year  ending  September  30,  1931,  121,453  tons  of  soybean? 

were  crushed  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  48,0C0  tons  in  1920  and 
26,400  tons  in  1929.  Stocks  of  soybeans  at  mills  on  September  30,  1921  were 
I4,3fC  tons  compared  with  3,490  tons  on  the  same  date  in  1930  and  2,100  tons 
in  1929.  Receipts  of  1931  crop  soybeans  at  mills  during  the  period  October- 
December,  1931  were  somewhat  less  than  the  previous  year,  as  indicated  by 
records  of  cars  inspected  under  United  States  Standards.  The  absence  cf 
’’Contract”  soybeans  in  1921  accounts  in  part  for  the  slower  movement  as  ship¬ 
ments  to  apply  on  advance  contracts  in  1930  were  rushed  to  the  market  a? 
harvested . 

v  The  United  States  Tariff  on  soybean  oil  was  increased  from  2^-  cents  to 

11  cents  per  pound  effective  June  1920.  At  the  sane  time  soybean  cake  and 

meal,  formerly  on  the  free  list,  received  a  duty  of  $6.00  per  ton.  Mixtures 
of  soybean  meal  containing  small  quantities  of  corn  meal,  wheat,  and  rice 
bran  previously  admitted  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  ordered 
taxed  at  $6.0C  per  ton  on  and  after  January  7,  1921.  The  duty  on  soybeans 
is  2  cents  per  pound. 

Due  to  these  additional  tariff  restrictions  imports  of  soybean  oil, 
cake  and  meal  were  mu^h  smaller  during  the  year  ending  September  20,  1931 
than  in  previous  years.  Imports  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  during  this  period 
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were  only  23,998  tons  compared  with  73,524  tons  in  1930  and  69,530  tens  in  1929 
For  the  first  time  since  the  development  of  the  soybean  crushing  industry  in 
the  middlewest  the  domestic  production  of  soybean  meal  has  exceeded  the  imports 
Only  5,364,000  pounds  of  oil  were  imported  compared  with  11,230,000  pounds  in 
1930  and  17,182,000  pounds  in  1929.  Stocks  of  crude  oil  on  September  30,  1931 
were  11,374,000  pounds  compared  with  10,000,000  pounds  in  1930  and  9,010,000 
pounds  in  1929. 

Soybean  oil  and  meal  in  recent  months  have  been  in  closer  competition 
with  cottonseed  oil  and  meal  than  formerly.  With  an  ample  supply  of  linseed 
oil  at  relatively  low  prices  soybean  oil  was  forced  to  seek  an  outlet  in  indus¬ 
tries  using  non-drying  oils.  Tho  result  was  lower  prices  for  soybean  oil,  i.e. 
more  in  line  with  cottonseed  oil.  Crude  soybean  oil  averaged  3.7  cents  per 
pound,  tank  cars  f.o.b.  mills  in  December,  1931  compared  with  6.7  cents  in 
December,  1930,  and  9.6  cents  average  in  December  of  tho  years  1925-1929.  On 
January  4,  1932  this  pri^e  was  3.25  cents. 

Affected  by  the  drastic  doeline  in  price  of  cottonseed  meal  and  to  a 
less  extent  linseed  meal,  prices  of  soybean  meal  have  ruled  mostly  within  a 
range  of  $20  to  $25  per  ton  f.o.b.  mills  since  the  spring  of  1931.  Distress 
stocks  have  in  some  cases  boon  sold  at  loss  than  these  prices.  Cottonseed 
meal  declined  from  around  $26  f.o.b.  Southern  markets  in  March  1931  to  $11  - 
$12  in  October  and  was  quoted  mostly  at  $14  -  $16  in  December.  Linseed  meal 
averaged  $32.50  in  March  1931,  declining  to  $25.25  in  early  October,  and  has 
ruled  mostly  $31  -  $32  sinco  that  date. 

On  the  basis  of  these  low  prices  for  oil  and  meal,  the  prices  offered 
growers  for  soybeans  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  of  the  new  crop  in 
October  were  not  encouraging.  Old  crop  beans  sold  as  late  as  June  1931  at 
70  cents  per  bushel  delivered  mills.  Bids  were  made  for  the  new  crop  as  low 
as  23  cents  to  25  cents  per  bushel,  basis  U.  S.  No.  2  Yellow,  f.o.b.  country 
stations.  Prices  advanced  later  to  40  cents  and  in  some  cases  45  cents  per 
bushel.  In  the  meantime  European  mills  became  interested  in  the  low  nrices 
and  high  quality  of  the  crop  and  over  100,000  bushels  were  exported  in  November, 
1931.  Further  exports,  however,  are  contingent  upon  the  out-turn  of  oil  and 
meal  from  these  initial  shipments  and  future  prices  of  soybeans  in  the  United 
States  comnared  with  those  of  Oriental  countries. 

Despite  reduced  prices  in  Manchuria  for  tho  1930  crop  the  1931  planted 
acreage  was  only  slightly  less  than  in  1930.  Production  in  1931  is  placed  at 
only  ly  per  cent  below  the  record  crop  of  1930.  Manchurian  mark:  ts  are  report¬ 
ed  to  be  very  slow  and  together  v/ith  a  large  carry-over  from  the  1930  crop  the 
supplies  are  excessive.  Political  and  military  disturbances,  however,  have 
not  interfered  with  the  movement  of  tho  crop.  December  1931  prices  in  Man¬ 
churia  were  approximately  15  per  cent  lower  than  in  December,  1930  and  may 
reduce  the  1932  acreage  but  the  alternative  cash  crops  in  Manchuria  are  few 
and  the  special  adaptability  of  soybeans  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
of  that  region  together  with  new  lands  being  brought  into  cultivation  in 
North  Manchuria  may  maintain  the  soybean  acreage  without  substantial  reduction. 

Tho  foreign  situation  respecting  soybeans,  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  direct  bearing  on  the  American  situation  at  present.  The  indirect  effects 
however  are  of  considerable  significance.  Manchurian  prbduction  becomes  an 
inseparable  part  of  tho  world-wide  vegetable  oil  supplies  of  Europe  and  due  to 
varying  degrees  of  interchangeability  of  soybean  oil  with  other  oils  has  an 
indirect  bearing  upon  tho  nricos  in  the  United  States  of  linseed  and  cotton 
seed  oil,  as  well  as  lard  and  butter. 
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Tne  total  production  of  dry  edible  deans  in  I93I  appears  tc  be  fully  equal  ts 
i'he  average  annual  disappearance  during  the  past  three  years.  This  new  crop  supply 
-s  distributed  among  varieties  or  commercial  classes  mere  closely  in  line  with  the 
^sual  requirements  for  each  class  than  the  103^  crop.  However,  the  unusually  heavy 
carryover  of  Pintos,  Great  Northerns,  Pinks,  Blackeyes,  and  Baby  Limas  adds  materi¬ 
ally  tc  the  available  supply  and  changes  to  seme  extent  the  distribution  of  the  to¬ 
tal  supply  by  classes.  The  I93I  crop  is  moving  relatively  slowly  at  very  lew  prices 
u,nd  unless  utilization  is  increased  materially  another  heavy  carryover  at  the  end  cf 
the  present  season  seems  highly  probable. 

The  total  acreage  harvested  in  I33I  ras  11  per  cent  less  than  that  of  lc30, 
abeuo  the  same  as  that  cf  1323*  and  15  per  cent  greater  than  the  estimated 
average  for  I324-I328.  The  average  yield  for  the  United  States  was  63O  pounds 
(H*5  bushels)  which  was  30  pounds  greater  than  in  I93O  and  the  highest  since  1325; 
but  cnly  3  or  4  per  cent  higher  than  the  ten-year  average  yield  of  66b  pounds.  The 
tcual  production  was  12,305  000  bags  cf  100  pounds  each  compared  with  13 >757 >^00 
bags  in  1330,  12,240,000  bags  in  1323,  and  16,325,000  bags  average  for  I924-I928. 

An  average  yield  in  1332  on  an  acreage  equal  tr  that  of  I33I  would  produce  1Z,/T^2,OCO 
tags,  which  without  the  impending  carryover  this  year  is  about  equal  to  the  average 
annual  disappearance  the  past  three  yee.rs.  There  was  an  increase  of  2q  per  cent  in 
uhe  production  cf  Pea  Beans  and  75  Por  cent  in  Red  Kidneys,  and  a  reduction  of  about 
qO  per  cent  in  Pintos  and  Blackeyes. 

Average  prices  of  all  types  af  beans  declined  with  the  movement  of  the  1931 
crop  and  on  December  1  averaged  §2.46  per  100  pounds  tc  growers.  This  price  com¬ 
pares  with  $3.30  cn  the  same  date  in  1930,  $6.27  in  1329;  and  an  average  cf  $5.6" 
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7nr  ^AG  y°ars  I324-I328.  It  is  about  a  third  less  than  the  average  price 
1 c r  the  prewar  years  I3IO-I314.  Prices  cf  individual  classes  may  vary  from  the 
average  cf  all  classes  but  with  few  minor  exceptions  they  have  all  declined  dras¬ 
tically  since  December  1Q29. 

Both  imports  and  exports  of  beans  were  light  during  September,  October,  and 
Lev  ember  I5.3I  the  first  three  months  of  the  new  crop  marketing  season.  Imports  less 
reexports  cf  foreign  beans  were  only  3»000  bag's  during  this  period,  compared  with 
If  : ,000  oags  in  I93O  and  312,000  tags  in  1323*  Exccrts  cf  domestic  beans  for  these 
months  were  cnly  31,000  tags,  compared  with  37,000~in  I33O  and  56,000  in  1329.  Met 
annual  imports  ter  the  season  from  September  193^  August  133I  were  bags 

compared  with  1,135jOOO  bags  for  the  previous  12-month  period  and  AfoA ,000  bags  for 
the  years  1 324-1928. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  beans  imported  during  recent  years  has  been  made  up 
f 1  white  beans  competing  with  domestic  Pea  beans  and  other  classes  cf  white  beans. 

The  unusually  small  imports  for  the  early  months  of  the  current  season  are  attri- 
ouoed  oo  plentiful  supplies  of  domestic  white  beans  and  low  prices  rather  than  any 
shortage  cf  foreign  beans.  The  price  of  domestic  pea  beans  at  New  York  in  December 
o.oraged  only  93*01  per  103  pounds  wholesale,  or  barely  topping  the  3-csn^  a  pound 
import  duty.  Prices  of  imported  pea  beans  averaged  41.20  per  100  pounds,  and  Otena- 
ohis  (large  whites)  averaged  31 . 76  per  100  pounds  in  bend  at  New  York  City  in  the 
same  me  nth.  There  is  a  surplus  above  domestic  requirements  both  in  the  Danubi.cn 
countries  and  in  Japan,  although  the  I93I  acreage  cf  export  types  in  Japan  was  re¬ 
duced  materially  following  the  low  prices  received  for  the  previous  crop.  In  Rtu- 
mama  tnore  is  less  tendency  to  change  bean  acreages  in  response  to  changes  in  price. 

PaA  3.sAIJS  -  More  favorable  growing  conditions  in  Michigan  and  New  York  in 
b  jol  >  compared  with  the  bad  drought  conditions  cf  1 33 ^ >  resulted  in  a  more  nearly 
average  production  of  pea  beans,  despite  a  somewhat  smaller  acreage.  However,  the 
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average  yield  per  acre  in  Michigan,  the  principal  producing  state,  was  only  54^ 
ahs.  (3.0  bus.)  in  I33I  >  compared  with  the  10-year  average  of  66b  lbs.  (11.1  bus . 
The  total  production  of  this  claso  was  1 ,70^,000  hags  compared  with  2, 825, 000  ha. 


T-r-o  -7  7f’,Q  nnn  bags  comparea  with  2,02h,urJU  Dags 
JDU  >  3»305*000  bags  in  1323?  and  3 » 646.,  000  bags  average  for  I524-I928  •  Prices 
continued  downward  with  the  movement  of  the  new  crop.  The  average  farm  price  in 
Michigan  on  December  1  was  &2.10  per  100  pounds  compared  with  £4. 40  rn  the  same  date 

average  for  the  years  I324-I32O. 


in  1QY0 


in  I33O,  $6.20  in  1320.,  and  65.43 


GREAT  NORTHERNS  -  Production  of  Great  Northerns  in  lcj3^  was  estimated  at 
2,006,000  "tags.  This  is  about  3  Por  cent  loss  than  the  high  record  crop  of 
2,066,000  bag 3  produced  in  133O .  The'  total  harvested  acreage  cf  all  beans  in  the 
three  states  producing  mainly  Groat  Northerns  (Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming)  was 


somewhat  less  than  in  I33O'  hut  about  14  per 


greater  than  in  1323*  The  average 


yield  per  acre  in  these  three  states  was  1,113  pc' beads  in  1931  compared  with  1,133 
pounds  in  1 330 ?  1,112  pounds  in  1329.  and  the- average  of  1,063  pounds  for  the  5~ 
year  period  of  1924-1928. 

iho  largo  1330  crop  cf  Great  Northerns  moved  into  trade  channels  under  de¬ 
clining  prices,  the  crop  year  beginning  with  a  farm  price  of  $5*30  to  $5*5 0  per 
100  pounds  in  September  1330  and  closing  at  about  $2.00  in  August  1 93-^  *  The  carry- 
ov.,r  from  the  1930  crop  was  unusually  heavy  and  the  December  1,  1 931  >  farm  price  was 
about  gl.50  per  100  pounds. 

RED  AND  DARK  RED  KIDNEYS  -  The  1931  crop  of  586,000  bags  of  Red  and  Dark  Red\ 


Kidneys  wa 
Although  production  is  still 


75  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  1930  and  40  per  cent  larger  than  1929. 


onsiderably  bole v/  the  TJZ z|,000 


1920,  it  has  boon  followed  by  a  marked  decline  in  pric 


. vo rage  for  132 l 


PINTOS  -  The 


3  133^  crop  of  Pintos,  estimo.tod  at  only  1  ,^<1^,000  bags  compared 
with  the  record  crop  of  3,024,000  bags  in  1930  and  2,305/000  bags  in  I929,  was  about 
11  por  cent  larger  than  the  average  for  1924-I928.  The  sharp  falling  off  in  pro¬ 
duction  in  1331  was  due  to  a  substantial  reduction  ir.  harvested  acreage  and  to  low 
yields  0.3  a  result  of  lack  of  moisture.  The  heavy  production  in  1929  and  I93O  was 
duo  to  very  high  yields  on  large  acreages.  The  accompanying  low  prices  discouraged 
planting  in  1931  to  some  extent  and  with  a  heavy  abandonment  the  area  harvested  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  was  estimated  at  481,000  acres  compared  with  601,000  acres 
m  I53C  and  539 >000  in  I923.  The  carryover  on  S jpt ember  1,  1031 .  was  unusually 
largo  and  prices  to  growers  averaged  only  $1 . 94  -  pe  r  100  pounds  on  December  1  com¬ 
pared  with  g2.29  cn  the 

1324-1928.  •  ' 

LIMAS  AND  BABY  LIMAS  The  production  of  both  Limas  and  Baby  Limas  in  Califor¬ 
nia  was  somewhat  loss  than  in  1930 ,  although  still  considerably  above  the  average  of 

preceding  yeo.rs .  The  1931  •  outturn  of  - standard  Limas '  v/as  est  innate  s  at  1,044,000  bogs 

PC 


ame 


in  1*930 ,  34.44  in  192r:,  and  $4 . GO  average 


023 


compared  with  1,102,000  bags  in  1930,  387,000  bags  in  1923,  and  t'61,0.00-  bags  average 
icr  I524-I928.  Baby  Limas  in  I93I  were  estimated  at  663,000  bays  compared  with 
696,000  bags  in  1930,  486,000  bags  in  1929,  and  378,000**bogs  avc;:,ga  for  1924-1928. 
■Jith  lower  prices  for  the  lGYO  crop,  a  smaller  cor 


.go  7/0.3  p^r.n,  a  in  l 

production  was  further  reduced  by  the  drought.  Prices  for  Limas  f 
.co  averaged  $5*39  Per  100  pounds  in  September  and  $4*80  in  Pe combe . 
with  33 *40  and  $6.20 


:  imi 


dr 


respectively  during  the  same  mo 2 
ines  from  1  33 0 .  being  quoted  at  $3.2 5  in 
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1931  compared  with  T7.3O  and  B4.5O  an  respective  dates  the  previous  yea 
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up  better  than  for  most  beans  and  cn  December  1, 
“o  compared  with  ,->4 *45  at  the  corresponding 


estimated  at  567  .-000  bags  compared 

with  666,000  bag 3  in  1930,  644,00c  bags  in  1929.  and  533,000"  bags  average  for  1924- 
152b.  Prices  for  Pinks  have-  held 
1331.  averaged  $4.65  f.o.b. 
period  a  year  ago. 

BLAOKEYES  -  The  I33I  production  of  462,000  bags  of  Black  eye  s  v/as  only  about 
one-huli  that  of  I33O  and  substantially  under  the  515  >000  bags  produced  in  1929,  but 
with  0,  carry over  of  1 82, 000  bo.gs  greater  tlr.n  in  1930,  prices  have  continued  un¬ 
usually  low. 


THE  CLOVER  AITD  ALFALFA  SELL  OUTLOOK,  1952 


Red  and  alsike-clover  seed  production  has  decreased  far  more  than  hay 
production  since  1929.  If  farmers  this-  year  bring  their  clover  acreage  up  to 
that  of  1929  and  thus  overcome  losses  sustained  from  the  killing  of  stands  by 
drought  and  heat  during  the  past  two  years,  available  supplies  of  these  seeds 
may  ’veil  be  expected  to  be  absorbed.  Sweetclover  and  alfalfa  acreage  for  seed 
production  were  belo’\r  those  of  recent  years.  Current  supplies  of  sweetclover 
seed  ane  close  to  normal  planting  requirements  while  .those  of  alfalfa  seed  are 
somewhat  in  excess.  Although  prevailing  prices  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  are 
about  one-third  lower  than  last  year  and  two-fifths  lower  than  the  5-year  aver¬ 
age,  they  have  not  declined  relatively  as  much  from  pre-war  prices  as  have  many 
other  agricultural  products. 

Sales  of  red-clover  seed  in  the  spring  of  1951  were  not  so  large  as  in 
1550,  but  they  -rnre  of  sufficient  size  to  draw  upon  the  carryover.  Total  pro¬ 
duction  of  red  and  alsilce-clover  seed  in  1931  was  73,526,000  pounds,  compared 
with  91,386,000  in  1930  and  with  the  near  record  crop  of  157,638,000  pounds  in 
1929.  Imports  of  red-clover  seed  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1931, 
amounting  to  2,805,500  pounds,  were  about  660,000  pounds  larger  than  for  the 
preceding  year,  but  less  than  one-fourth  as  large  as  the  average  annual  imports 
1925-1929.  po  seed  except  30,800  pounds  of  United  States-grown  seed  that  had 
been  shipped  to  England,  has  been  imported  since  May,  1931.  Exports  from  the 
United  States  have  been  the  largest  since  1927.  They  amounted  to  670,304  pounds 
in  1931,  compared  with  535,472  pounds  in  1930  and  523,535  pounds  in  1929. 

Foreign  competition  in  red-clover  seed  hardly  seems  to  exist  at  present. 
The  European  crop  was  relatively  small,  and  of  inferior  quality.  There  will  be 
but  a  small  surplus  for  export  at  prevailing  prices.  In  Europe  prices  are  about 
4  or  5  cents  a  pound  lower  thsp.  in  the  United  States.  This,  however,  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  tariff  of  8  cents  a  -pound.  Current  wholesale  prices  in  the 
United  States  are  lower  by  about  £9.75  per  100  pounds  (36  per  cent)  than  a  year 
ago  on  a  corresponding  date  and  by  *13.15  (44.-  oer  cent)  than  the  5-year  average, 
1925-1930. 

Available  supplies  of  alsike-clover  seed  are  much  smaller  than  usual  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  quantity  of  old  seed  carried  over,  the  decreased  production 
in  1931,  and  the  decline  in  imports.  These  factors,  however,  were  offset  in 
part  by  a  reduction  in  sales  last  year  as  well  as  in  other  recent  years.  The 
1931  crop  was  the  smallest  since  1928  and  imports  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
dropped  to  the  lowest  point  on  record,  amounting  to  on]  "5,800  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  7,220,300  pounds  the  preceding  year  and  abou,  /, 600,000  pounds,  the 
average  annual  imports  for  the  five  years  1925-1929.  Large  imports  are  not, ex- 
pec  ted  during  the  next  six  months  or  more  because  the  Canadian  crop  ’•'as  even 
smaller  than  the  short  crop  of  1930.  Current  wholesale  prices  are  lower  by 
about  *7.80  per  100  pounds  (33  per  cent)  than  a  year  ago  and  by  *13.25  (46  per 
cent)  than  the  5-year  average. 

Production  of  sweetclover  seed  in  1930,  amouncing  to  45,600,000  pounds, 
and  in  1931,  amounting  to  50,900,000  pounds,  was  more  nearly  in  line  with 
planting  requirements  than  for  several  years.  Acreages  in  1930  and  1931  were 
about  equn.1  but  were  20  to  40  per  cent  smaller  than  the  acreages  in  1925-1929. 
Chiefly  because  of  the  decreased  production,  the  carryover  is  the  smallest  in 
seven  years  or  more.  Imports,  after  declining  for  five  years,  reached  the 
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vanishing  point  in  1931.  Sales  in  the  spring  of  1931  Here  slightly  larger  than 
those  in  1930.  Cur r eft t  wholesale  prices  ore  loner  "by  *2.85  per  100  pounds 
(32  per  cent)  than  a  yean  .ago  and  by  $3.45  >'(36 --per  .cent )  -than  the  5-year  average, 
1925-1930. 

Alfalfa  seed  production  in  1931,  amounting,  to  51,200,000  pounds,  v as  about 
25  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1930,  vhen  the  largest  crop  since  1926  vas  produced, 
and  15  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1929.  Production  '^as  smaller  than  last  year  in 
Montana,  South  Dakota.,  North  Dakota,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Arizona,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin  but  larger  in  Utah,  California.,  Oregon,  Nebraska, 
ITev  Mexico,  and  Michigan.  Greatest  decreases  occurred  in  the  more  northern 
producing  districts  vhere  the  drought  vas  more  detrimental  to  the  crop  chan 
elsevhere.  Sales  in  both  spring  and  fall  mere  smaller  than  in  1930.  Exports 
fell  off  sharply,  amounting  in  1931  to  218,044  pounds,,  compared  vith  832,965 
pounds  in  1930  and  825,830  pounds  in  1929.  Imports  mere  unusually  small,  no 
seed  having  entered  the  United  States  during  the  second  half  of  1931.  Stocks 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  take  care  of  normal  requirements.  Current  wholesale 
prices  for  common  alfalfa  are  lover  by  about  $7.85  per  100  pounds  (33  per  cent) 
than  a  year  ago  and  by  about  $6.60  (30  per  cent)  than  the  5-year  average.  Grimm 
alfalfa  prices  rare  lover  by  about  $11.65  (33  per  cent)  than  a  year  ago  and  by 
about  $15.50  (40  per  cent)  than  the  5-year  average. 
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With,  intentions  to  make'  only  a  slight  decrease  in  acreage  in  1S32,  with 
fair  chances  of  a  "better  growing  season  than  those  of  the  past  three  years, 
potato  growers  in  the  late  producing  States  face  another  season  of  increased 
supply.  As  yet  there  are  no  definite  indications  cmpensat ir.g  improvement  in 
demand  conditions. 

Total  production  in  1331  amounted  to  376,000,000  bushels  or  about  an 
average  crop  compared  with  333,000,000  in  1S30  and  323,000,000  in  1929.  The 
increased  volume  was  due  chiefly  to  an  increase  in  acreage  from  3,038,000  acres 
in  1930  to  3,382,000  in  1331.  Yields  averaged  about  110  bushels  to  the  acre 
in  1929  and  1930  and  111  in  1931  compared  with  a  record  of  127  in  1924  and 
prospects  for  an  average  of  about  120  under  normal  weather  conditions. 

In  the  eleven  Southern  States,  acreages  were  increased  from  382,000  to 
463,000  in  1931.  Yields  also  averaged  somewhat  higher  (87.5  in  I93i,  84.3  in 
1930)  and  production  was  therefore  considerably  higher,  amounting  to  40 , Si. 8 ,000 
bushels  in  1931  compared  with  32,204,000  bushels  in  1930  and  27,945,000  bushels 
in  1929.  This  large  increase  contributed  to  the  lower  potato  prices  during  the 
first  part  of  T931,  in  contrast  with  the  higher  prices  of  1930  which  were  partly 
sustained  by  the  relatively  small  supplies  of  both  early  and  late  crops  of  that 
year. 


The  seven  Intermediate  States  (New  Jersey,  Telaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Kansas)  produced  37,160,000  bushels  in  1931  compared  with 
36,328,000  the  previous  year.  The  acreage  was  nearly  8  per  cent  larger  than  in 
1930,  but  yields  were  lower,  averaging  107  bushels  compared  with  113  the  year 
before. 

In  the  thirty  late  States,  production  increased  from  264,6.8,0^0  bushels  in 
1930  to  298,470,000  bushels  in  1231  due  chiefly  to  an  increase  in  acreage  since 
the  average  yield  of  116  bushels  per  acre  was  only  slightly  higher  in  1931  and 
the  average  of  115  in  1930. 

Certified  seed  potatoes  in  the  United  States  the  past  year  were  produced 
in  one- third  larger  quantity  than  in  1930  due  mainly  to  an  increase  in  acreage. 
The  production  of'  about  8,700,000  bushels  exceeded  the  1929  production  some¬ 
what  but  was  about  one-sixth  smaller  than  the  record  quantity  certified,  in^ 

1928.  There  has  been  dull  demand  for  seed,  due  probably  to  the  low  n..  i^u  being 
received  for  table  stock.  Prices  received  by  growers  for  certiiied  seed  the 
past  fall  averaged  about  60  cents  per  bushel  or  down  to  the  1228  level,  com¬ 
pared  with  approximately  $1.25  in  1230  and  $1.65  in  1929.  -iiese  loAr  prices 
may  encourage  tne  use  of  good  seed,  particularly  in  areas  where  its  is 
essential  to  good  yields. 

Prices  received  by  producers  of  late  crop  potatoes  during  the  fall  months 
of  1931  were  about  half  of  those  received  a  year  earlier,  ana  reflected  the 
increase  in  total  supply  of  about  13  per  cent,  a  decrease  in  prices  of  foods 
in  general  of  about  12  per  cent  and  a  slower  rate  of  consumption.  On. December 
15,  the  average  United  States  farm  price  which  includes  prices  in  deficit  as 
well  as  surplus  areas,  was  only  45.7  cents  per  bushel  compared  wit-  89.8 
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per  bushel  a  year  earlier  or  a  dec 

line  of  about 

50  per  cent. 

In  the  selected 

surplus  producing  se 

ctions  prices 

declined  even 

more  except 

in  the  West.  I'.o.b. 

shipping  point  prices  per  100  pounds  for  U.S.  #1 
1930,  on d  1931  averaged  as  follows: 

Potatoes  during  December  1929, 

Pr 

esdue  Isle, 

To Chester , 

Waupaca,., 

Idaho  Falls, 

December 

Maine 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

I  daho 

'■  1929  ' 

$2.01  £. 

•32.40  •  .  . 

i — 1 

-C/3- 

$1.92 

1950 

1.25 

1.54 

1.24 

.  33’ 

1931 

.44 

.68  ■ 

.59  ‘ 

.69 

■In  the  two  eastern  areas  prices  in  December.,  1931  were  81  to  86  cents 
lower  than  in  December,  1S30  while  in  Wisconsin  they  were  65  cents  less  and  in 
Idaho  only  24  cents  less,  the  smaller  decline  in  Idaho  being  due  to  a  smaller 
1931  production  in  ten  Western . States  compared  with  that  qi  1930  and  in  con¬ 
trast  with  increases  in  most  of  the  other  late  northern  States. 

The  unusually  low  prices  this  season  have  tended  to  restrict  sales  by 
farmers.  These  restricted  sales  in  turn  tended  to  check  the  price  decline 
and  to  promote  some  advances  daring  the  first  part  of  January.  The  18  surplus 
States  which  produced  261,000,000  bushels  in  1931  compared  with  231,000,000 
bushels  in  1930,  shipped  only  84,000  cars  so  far  this  season  (through  January 
16)  compared  with  104,000.  cars  in  the  previous  season  of  smaller  supply.  While 
these  shipments  do  not  inclo.de  movement  by  track,  it  is  clear,  that  the  relative¬ 
ly  small  volume  marketed  by  rail  so  far  this  season  indicates  a  larger  than 
normal  proportion  of  the  year’s  supply  available  for  marketing  during  February- 
June,  1932.  These,  forthcoming  supplies  will,  of  course,  be.  important  lectors 
in  determining  the  course  of  lake  crop  prices  for  the  balance  of  the  season  and 
will  compete  with  the  Southern  early  crop. 

Tne  total  United  States  potato  acreage  in  1932  is  likely  to  be  only 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  1931.  Since  the  decline  in  potato  prices  has  been 
no  greater  than  the  decline  in  other  farm  products  during  the  past  year.  If 
growers  carry  out  their  intentions  as  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  January  1.  The  total  United  Stakes  potato  acreage  in  1932  is  likely  to  be 

1  or  2  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1931.  The  intended  changes  in  acreage  vary 
considerably  between  different  groups  of  States  and  between  the  commercial  and 
non-com aercial  or  farm  crop  in  the  early  and  Intermediate  States. 

The  intended  decrease  in  total  acreage  in  the  11  early  Southern  States 
amounts  to  11  per  cent.  This  is  expected  to  occur  through  a  31  per  cent 
decrease  in  the  commercial  acreage,  for  shipping  purposes  while  the  remaining 
acreage,  largely  for  home  or  local  supplies  is  expected  to  be  increased  aoout 

2  per  cent. 

In  the  7  Intermediate  States  an  intended  decrease  of  2  per  cent  is  J 

indicated  for  the  total  acreage.  A  material  decrease  is  expected  in  Virginia 
and  some  reduction  in  Kansas.  These  are  partly,  offset  by  increases  in  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,.- Kentucky ,  and  Missouri.  Maryland  reports  no  change.  This 
intermediate  group  plans  a  reduction  of  13  per  cent  in  the  commercial  acreage, 
but  an  iucreo.se  of  5  per  cent  in  the  farm-crop  acreage. 
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The  reduction  planned  in  the  commercial  acreage  in  the  early  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  States  would  result-' in  an  acreage  slightly  "below  the  reduced  acreage 
of  1929.  The  reports  from  commercial  growers  in  these  States  show  a  greater 
degree  of  uncertainty  concerning  plans  for  the  approaching  season's  plantings 
than  has  prevailed  for  several  years  past.  Although  expenses  will  average 
lower  on  many  important  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  producing  potatoes, 
credit  is  restricted  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  usual  finances  to 
grow  a  crop  is  reflected  in  a  majority  of  the  reports. 

The  reports  from  the  18  surplus  late-potato  States  indicate  plans  for 
only  a  slight  decrease  in  the  1932  acreage.  The  most  marked  decreases 
planned  are,  in  general,  reported  from  commercial  districts  located  far  from 
markets. 


vnesr  Virginia, 


The  12  other  late  States  (5  New  England,  other  than  Maine;  . 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona)  which  produce 
potatoes  mainly  for  home  or  local  consumption,  show  intentions  to  increase 
4  per  cent.  Tne  increases  in  the  5  Central  States  more  than 
decreases  in  the  5  llew  England  States  outside  of  Maine. 


their  acreage 
offset  the  minor 


Changes  in  yields  per  acre  from  tin  low  yields  of  the  past  three  years 
are  likely  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  volume  of  the  1932 
potato  crop.  Hot  end  dry  conditions  in  certain  eastern  and  central  areas  placed 
the  1931  potato  crop  under  a  handicap  during  the  early  part  of  the  growing 
season,  which  was  not  completely  overcome  by  beneficial  rains  and  a  generally 
favorable  finish  to  the  growing  period.  In  the  West,  a  water  shortage  held 
potato  yields  below  the  quantity  usually  to  be  expected  in  some  States,  especial¬ 
ly  Colorado,  aid  Utah.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  estimated  average 
yield  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  111.3  bushels  per  acre,  marking  1931  as  the 
third  successive  year  of  comparatively  low  yields.  In  each  of  the  three  past 
seasons,  the  yield  has  been  close  to  110  bushels.  Eavored  with  only  average 
weather  conditions,  crops  of  120  to  123  bushels  per  aero  could  ordinarily  have 
been  expected.  Considering  the  acreage  shifts  that  seem  likely  to  occur,  and 
barring  the  experience  of  unusual  weather  hazards  in  1982,  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  anticipate  a  yield,  the  coming  season  at  least  10  bushels  greater  than 
in  1931. 


The  considerable  acreage  reductions  now  being  planned  in  the  Southern 
States  arc  likely  to  result  in  an  improvement  in  market  conditions.  Ordinarily 
such  reductions  could  be  expected  to  produce  very  pronounced  improvements,  out 
this  year  the  large  carry-over  from  the  1931  late-potato  crop  together  with 
the  continued  low  level  of  consumer  incomes  are  likely  tc-  act  as  restraining 
factors. 

The  acreage  and  yield  prospects  for  the  main  late  pota.to  crop  in  rne 
Northern  States  suggest  a  somewhat  larger  crop  in  1932  than  in  1931  and  a 
continuation  of  approximately  1931-32  market  conditions  unless  a  material  change 
takes  place  in  the  meantime  in  consumer  incomes  and  in  the  level  of  lood  prices 
in  general.  The  1952  potato  crop  will  probably  be  produced  with  a  much  smaller 
cash  outlay,  for  prices  of  material  and  labor  ore  now  lowor  than  a  yearn  ago. 


STTSETPOTATOFS 


Farmers  in  the  Cotton  Belt  planted  a  greatly  increased  acreage  to  sweet- 
potatoes  in  1931,  as  is  usual  when  the  price  of  cotton  is  low.  In  most  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  States  ,  however  ,  yields  uer  acre  of  sweet  potatoes  were  far  "be¬ 
low  average  as  a  result  of  adverse  growing  conditions,  so  the  total  crop  was 
"below  that  of  1929.  The  crop  was  moving  from  the  farms  in  December  at  the 
lowest  prices  for  that  month  in  30  years  "but  ,  except  in  the  commercial  area 
from  Virginia  to  Hew  Jersey  where  yields  were  unusually  heavy  ,  the  prices 
were  not  unfavorable  compared  with  the  prices  "being  received  for  other  farm 
products  of  importanco  in  the  South. 


So  large  a  percentage  of  the  acreage  of  sweetpotatoes  in  the  Southern 
States  is  in  fields  of  less  than  an  acre  that  no  statistics  on  either  acreage 
or  yield  per  acre  can  "be  relied  upon  implicitly.  The  estimates  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  area  of  sweetpotatoes  in  the  United  Stater-  in  1931  was  778,000 
acres,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over  the  648,000  acres  harvested  in  1930. 

The  yield  per  acre  averaged  80.9  "bushels  compered  with  82.8  "bushels  in  1930 
and  100.6  bushels  in  192.,.  Although  the  yield  per  acre  was  less  than  it  was 
last  year,  production  was  increased  from  below  54,000,000  buehslo  to  nearly 
63,000,000  buehsls  or  17  per  cent,  With  other  food  prices  also  lower,  the 
December  1  farm  price  was  37  per  cent  below  that  off-year  earlier. 


Looking  ahead ,  Southern  farmers  are  faced  with  a  need  to  produce  on 
their  own  farms  an  even  larger  share  of  the  food  required  by  their  families 
than  they  produced  in  1931,  In  most  cases  this  will  mean  an  acreage  of  sweet¬ 
potatoes  large  enough  to  supply  family  needs  even  though  yields  should  again 
be  low.  Because  of  this  situation  Southern  farmers  who  grow  sweetpotatoes  for 
sale  face  the  probability  of  substantially  increased  local  supplies  pressing 
on  Southern  markets  and  there  are  indications  that  some  southern  growers 
are  planning  to  shift  a  larger  part  of  their  acreage  to  varieties  that  are 
suitable  for  shipment  to  Northern  markets. 


In  the  four  States  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Virginia  to  Dew 
Jersey  where  sweetpotatoes  of  the  dry  type  are  grown  chiefly  for  shipment  to 
Northern  markets  the  acreage  planted  has  not  been  affected  by  the  price  of 
cotton  and  returns  have  depended  largely  on  local  production  and  on  the  demand 
in  Northern  markets.  In  these  states  the  a or cage  or  sweetpotatoes  was  in¬ 
creased  from  63,000  in  1929  to  65,000  in  1930  and  to  70,000  in  1931  and  pro¬ 
duction  was  increased  from  9,093,000  buehsls  in  1929  and  5,555,000  bushels 
in  1930  to  10,113,000  buehsle  in  1931.  Although  shipments  were  heavy ,  this 
1931  production  was  more  than  could  be  marketed  to  advantage  and  urices  re¬ 
ported  as  being  paid  to  Virginia  and  Delaware  growers  in  December  were  lower 
than  has  been  reported  from  any  other  States  in  any  December  since  the  Civil 
Uar.  In  view  of  the  exceedingly  low  price  and  the  prospective  increase  in 
competition  from  the  Southern  States  some  reduction  in  the  acreage  planted 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  in  1932  is  to  be  exoocted. 


The  commercial  shipping  vegetables,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  brought  lower 
priQes  during  txie  153^  market ing  season  than  in  1530*  Following  the  tendency  ex¬ 
hibited  by  tne  low  general  level  of  food  prices,  unusually  low  prices  were  received 
even  for  some  vegetables  and  track  crons  that  were  produced  in  smaller  quantity 
tnan  the  year  before.  The  decline  in  vegetable  prices,  as  a  whole,  however,  has 
not  been  as  sharp  as  that  shown  by  field  crops  in  general.  There  is  evidence  that, 
because  ox  this  situation  and  the  high  gross  returns  per  a_cre  on  vegetables, 
growers  look  upon  vegetable  production  as  holding  inviting  prospect  for  expansion 
or  as  a.  relatively  prof  itable  alternative  for  other  cash  crons  that  have  paid 
disappointingly  low  returns  the  past  few  seasons.  Before  shifting  from  these  crons 
to  vegetables,  growers  should  give  careful  thought  to  the  higher  costs  and  greater 
risxs  usually  involved  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  the  perishable  crops. 

Appraisal  of  the  prospects  for  vegetable  producers  in  any  season  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  various  uncertainties  that  are  peculiarly  associated  with 
production  ox  these  perishable  and  highly  unstable  crons.  Unusually  favorable 
weatner  conditions,  or  the  reverse,  may  so  quickly  change  the  crop  situation,  or 
even  aiiect  the  a.ttitude  of  the  consuming  market  toward  some  products,  that  earlier 
prospects  will  be  completely  upset.  Marked  variations  in  quality  or  grade  and  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  rate  of  harvesting  and  marketing  of  the  various  crops  are 
elements  tne  influence  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 


♦ 


In  general,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  competition  of  supplies  from 
various  producing  areas  will  be  less  in  193-2  than  in  lc3l  and  for  some  parts  cf 
the  marketing  season  it  may  be  materially  increased.  In  1531  yields  per  acre 
averaged  somewhat  lower  than  usual  for  most  of  the  vegetables  and  yet  rather  more 
than  t.ie  usual  quantities  were  left  unharvested  because  of  market  conditions.  As 
usual,  surplus  production  v?as  most  serious  for  vegetable  crops  planted  on  a. 
largely  increased  acreage  or  for  which  the  yields  per  a.cre  were  unusually  heavy 
and,  in  general,  overproduction  was  most  in  evidence  in  areas  at  some  distance 
from  consumin'  markets.  The  commodities  which  were  most  seriously  in  excess  of 
market  requirements  in  l01)!  were  early  beets,  cucumbers  and  onions  and  earl;'-  and 
midseason  cabbage,  carrots  and  watermelons.  Prospects  for  1932  are  affected 
by  the  lower  level  of  food  prices  now  prevailing  and  by  the  increased  attention 
being  given  to  dome  gardening  both  around  urban  areas  and  on  farms.  The  demand  for 
certain  vegetables  and  vegetable  fruits,  furthermore,  may  not  be  quite  so  great 
as  in  I53O  and  153-  when  it  appears  to  have  been  increased  by  the  abnormally  hot 
weatner  during  part  of  the  consuming  period. 

Reasonable  diversification  of  vegetable  crops  and  production  at  lower  unit 
cost,  wnich.  are  important  considerations  in  any  season,  will  be  especially  so  in 
1332.  Under  present  conditions,  growers  located  nearest  to  the  markets  have 
greater  advantage  than  usual.  With  food  prices  lower  and  freight  rates  relatively 
high,  the  margin  between  market  prices  and  shipping  costs  has  been  materially  de¬ 
creased.  This  greatly  reduces  the  distance  that  the  lower  quality  or  the  lower- 
priced  vegetables  can  be  shipped.  With  cheaper  labor  and  other  reduced  expenses, 
cost  of  truck  transportation  of  vegetables  has  decreased  more  than  freight  rates 
which  gives  greater  advantage  to  areas  within  trucking  distance  of  their  market 
and  is  causing  shifts  between  producing  areas. 
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For  the  first  time  since  1°25,  there  was  a  -slowing-Tip 'in  the  acreage  ex¬ 
pansion  of  commercial  shipping  vegetables  in  lc31*  In  the  fcnr  pears  from  1°26  to 
1929,  the  commercial  acreage  of  twenty  truck  crops  (not  including  ear lp  potatoes 
and  strawberries)  has  shown  successive  .annual  increases  ranging  from  5  to  9  per 
cent.  In  1530,  there  occurred,  am  unusually  sharp  increase  of  12  per  cent,  but  in 
1931  the  increase,  amounted  to  less .than  3  per  cent. 


In  1531,  the  value  per  acre  of  the  20.  t ruclc  crops  combined  fell  17  per  cent 
below  the  193®  value,  which  in  turn  was  20  .per  cent  lower  than  that  of  1929* 
Although  these  reductions  were  quite  sharp,  amounting  to  a  total  of  3^  per  cent  in 
two  years,  the  general  field  crops  have  shown  a  much  more  serious  decline  in  acre 
value  during  the  same  per iod,  averaging  ^0  per  cent.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
great  a  decline  in  the  major  vegetables  occurs  in  cabbage  with  a  pi  Per  cent 
reduction,  tomatoes  with  Ho  per  cent,  watermelons  44  per  cent  and  lettuce  43  per 
cent.  In  comparison,  potatoes  show  a  two-year  decline  of  66  per  cent  in  acre,  value, 
dry  beans  60  per  cent,  cotton  53  per  cent,  tobacco  46  per  cont  and  peanuts  44  per 
c  en  0  • 

Trie  generally  lower  prices  received  by  growers  in  1931  are  undoubtedly 
causing  growers  10  plant,  more  moderate  acreages  for  the  1 9 3 2  season.  On  the  early 
season,  acreage  of  15  of  the  crop's,  growers1  reports  on  actual  or  intended  plantings 
indicate  that  the  1932  acreage  has  been  or  will  be  decreased  about  2  per  cent. 

In  1931,  the  early  crons  represented  in  these  reports  had  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the . estimated  United  States  acreage  of  the.  20  commercial  truck  crops.  Among  the 
early  crops  for  1932,  important  increases  are  shown  for  asparagus,  beans,  cauli¬ 
flower,  onions,  and  spinach  while  the  major  decreases  are  reported  in  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  lettuce  and  tomatoes. 


Winter  Vegetables  from  Cuba  and  Mexico 


.Winter  vegetables,  .such  as  tomatoes,  green  peas,  peppers  and  eggplant,  have 
continued  to.  come,  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico  and.  Cuba  in  about  the  usual 
volume  the  past  few  seasons.  There  have  been  some  shifts’  among  the  commodities, 


with  green  peas,  for  example,  assuming  relatively  more  importance  in  the  imports 
from  Mexipo.  Such  declines  as  have  taken  place  in  shipments  in  the  last  season  or 
two  can  .probably  be  attributed  largely  to  the  depressed  market  conditions  in  the 
United  .  Stakes.  Because  of  the  increased  tariff,  shippers  of  vegetables  into  the 
United  States  markets  are  apparently  paving  more  attention  to  quality. 


Plantings  of  early  vegetables  in  Mexico  for  1931- '32  were  apparently  some¬ 
what  less  than  in  1930-T3I»  but  the  acreage  in  Cuba  was  about  the  same.  On  the 
Mexican  Vest  Coast,  n  cold  wave  in  January  is  reported  to  have  caused  considerable 
damage  to  the  growing  vegetables.  Shipments  of  vegetables  from  these  countries 
to  the  United  States  thus  far  this  season  (1931-’ 32)  have  been  running  considerably 
behind  those  of  last  season.  This  seems  to  be  due  largely  to  lateness  of  plant¬ 
ings  in  Mexico,  and  the  replantings  that  were  necessitated  in  Cuba  as  a.  result  of 
damaging  rains  in  November. 


fL 
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Canning  Vegetable  Crons 

The  acreage  of  5  vegetable  crops  grown  for  commercial  canning  or  manu¬ 
facture  ,  following  heavy  annual  increases  of  l6  per  cent  or  more  in  each  of  the 

three  seasons  from  19,28  to  I93O,  was  reduced  by  19  per  cent  in  1931*  The  canning 

crops  did  not  show  as  great  a  reduction  in  acre  value  as  the  shipping  vegetables 
in  1930,  but  declined  nearly  one-fourth  in  1931,  fall ir/':  off  a  total  of  0  per  cent 
since  1929*  jpor  every  one  of  the  canning  vegetables  except  sweet  corn,  the  lc31 
production  was  below  that  of  1930.  The  gross  tonnage  of  the  9  crops  was  27  per 
cent  less  than  the  except ional  tonnage  produced  in  1939,  20  per  cent  less  than  in 

1929  but  about  5  per  cent  above  the  1928  tonnage.  Co  '.pared  with  the  1939  pro¬ 

duction,  the  greatest  reduction  occurred  in  tc.ca.toes  with  a  crop  H 2  per  cent 
smaller.  Decreases  for  a  number  of  the  other  important  crops  were:  peas  39  per 
cent,  cabbage  37  per  cent,  asparagus  33  per  cent,  snap  beans  2U  per  cent  end 
cuconbers  22  oer  cent. 


Reports  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  on  the  193d  pack  of  several  Im¬ 
portant  products  indicate  reductions  of  UU  per  cent  in  canned  tomatoes,  40  per 
cent  in  peas,  28  per  cent  in  green  beans  and  21  per  cent  in  wax  beaus,  compared 
with  the  lc'30  pack  cf  these  commodities.  The  pack  of  canned  corn,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  an  increase  of  24  per  cent. 

Do  extensive  data  are  available  on  the  stocks  of  canned  goods  upon  which  to 
appraise  the  general  situation  with  respect  to  present  holdings  compared  with 
previous  years.  A  recent  ret) art  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  gives  the 
comparative  holdings  of  a  representative  group  of  earners  and  distributors  but 
only  for  the  two  dates,  October  1,  1931,  arid  January  1,  1932.  The  reporting 
earners  indicate  a  disappearance  of  October  1  stocks  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  amounting  to  2J  per  cent  on  corn,  22  per  cent  on  peas  and  19  per  cent  on  green 
and  wax  bears.  Canned  tomato  holdings  increased  tremendously  during  the  quarter 
owing  to  new  pack  going  into  storage  since  October  1.  During  the  same  quarter, 
distributors’  stocks  of  canned  peas  deslined  17  per  cent  and  green  and  wax  beans 


9  re¬ 


cent  , 


4  per  cent. 


while  their  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes 


increase 


10  per  cent  and  corn 


T55  CABS  ACS  OUTLOOK,  1932 

Although  the  1931  cabbage  acreage  was  reduced  about  2  per  cent  below  the 
record  of  I93O,  a11!-  the  production  was  lower  than  in  either  1929  or  1930,  prices 
averaged  about  46  per  cent  below  those  of  the  previous  two  seasons,  dropping  to  the 
lowest  point  on  record.  The  except ionally  low  .prices  were  largelv  a  reflection  of 
the  restricted  buying  power  of  consumers,  although  heavy  market  supplies  during 
certain  parts  of  the  early  season  contributed  materially  to  the  decline,  prin¬ 
cipally  as  a  result  of  the  extremely  low  returns  obtained  from  the  crop,  decreases 
are  being  made  in  the  early  and  second  early  acreage  for  1932*  Further  decreases 
will  likely  also  occur  in  some  of  the  intermediate  and  late  States. 

Production  of  domestic  and  Danish  types  of  cabbage  in  the  late  Stakes  the 
past  season  amounted  to  less  than  500,000  tons  compared  with  about  615,000  tons 
in  1930  and  a  little  more  than  550,000  in  1929*  Acreage  had  been  decreased  about 
15  per  cent,  Wisconsin  making  most  of  the  reduction.  The  production  of  domestic- 
type  cabbage,  which  includes  the  major  portion  cf  the  kraut  crop,  amounted  to 
236,400  tons,  the  smallest  crop  since  1921.  Although  the  crop  was  27  per  cent 
smaller  than  in  1930,  prices  averaged  11  per  cent  lower  in  1931*  Tbe  la-te  Danish 
or  storage  crop  of  cabbage,  at  261,300  tons,  was  10  per  cent  smaller  than  the 
1930  crop  but  prices  received  by  growers  up  to  about  December  1  were  nearly  one- 
fifth  lower  then  the  year  before. 

According  to  the  reports  of  growers  and  dealers  on  January  1,  1932,  the 
holdings  of  Danish  cabbage  on  that  date  amounted  to  62,242  tons  compared  with  stocks 
amounting  to  61,126  tons  on  January  1,  1931*  New  York  had  more  than  its  usual 
proportion  of  the  January  stocks  owing  to  the  large  crop  produced  and  also  to 
the  light  crop  in  Wisconsin  in  1931*  Warm  weather  and  the  poor  quality  of  much 
of  the  cabbage  placed  in  storage  in  hew  York  is  reported  to  be  causing  an  unusual¬ 
ly  heavy  shrinkage. 

The  fall  cron  of  cabbage  in  South  Carolina.  and  Norfolk  section  of  Virginia, 
starts  the  movement  of  the  new  crop  each  year  with  marketings  usually  from 
November  to  February.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  crop  began  to  take 
on  any  importance  a.s  a  part  of  the  movement  during  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
acreage  increases  in  the  fall  of  1929  and  1930  more  than  doubling  the  production 
compared  with  previous  years.  For  the  1932  crop,  the  plantings  last  fall  were 
reduced  25  per  cent  to  75O  acres. 

The  early  States  (California,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas)  reached  a 
record  of  40,600  acres  in  1931,  or  ^-1  per  cent  larger  than  the  year  before.  With 
exceptionally  good  yields  in  Florida  and  Texa.s,  where  the  principal  acreage 
increases  occurred,  the  production  amounted  to  247,000  tons.  This  exceeded  the 
previous  record  crop  of  198,500  tons  in  1°29  and  was  nearly  four-fifths  larger 
than  the  1930  crop,  upon  which  exceptionally  good  returns  were  secured.  Prices 
fell  to  an  extremely  low  level  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  crop  was  left  un¬ 
harvested.  Acreage  for  1932  was  reduced  l4  -^er  cent  but  it  is  still  about  12  per 
cent  larger  than  the  average  acreage  of  the  previous  five  years. 
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In  the  second  early  States  (Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas 
and  eastern  Virginia)  acreage  was  reduced  slightly  in  1931  but  very  good  yields 
were  obtained.  Production  from  the  13,300  acres  in  this  group  in  1931  was  7  Per 
cent  above  the  low  production  of  1930,  but  l6  ner  cent  below  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  preceding  five  years.  Prices  to  growers  were,  however,  the  lowest  on 
record . 

A  9  per  cent  decrease  in  acreage  occurred  in  the  intermediate  shipping 
group  which  includes  most  of  the  other  southern  States  and  Washington,  hew  Mexico, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  hew  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  areas  in  Ohio  and  Virginia. 
Yields  were  larger  than  in  1930  but  production  was  slighter  lower.  Prices  were 
at  an  unusually  low  level. 
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Lettuce  acreage,  which  has  increased  more  than  fourfold  during  the  past 
deca.de,  was  again  expanded  in  1931  tut  the  increase  was  much  less  pronounced  than 
has  been  the  case  during  recent  years.  Yields  were  smaller  by  7  Per  cent  and 
production  w  s  lower  than  that  of  193O  by  5  per  cent  but  the  average  value  per 
acre  declined  22  per  cent.  Increases  in  acreage  in  the  early  and  the  late  groups 
of  States  more  than  offset  decreases  in  the  second  early  and  intermediate  districts, 
and  the  total  1931  acreage  of  about  177,000  ecre§  was  nearly  3  Per  cent  above 
the  previous  record  acreage  of  IQ30. 

Of  the  States  producing  Iceberg-type  lettuce,  acreage  increases  in  1931 
were  most  marked  in  the  earliest  cron-planting  in  California  and  Arizona,  and  in  the 
late  crop  in  California,  while  decreases  were  most  noticeable  in  the  second  early 
districts  of  Arizona  and  in  the  Colorado  late  acreage.  Of  the  Big  Boston-type  pro¬ 
ducing  districts,  the  most  pronounced  increase  occurred  in  the  early  acreage  in 
Florida  while  the  late  acreage  in  New  York  was  reduced  about  7  per  cent  from  the 
level  of  the  previous  year. 

The  yield  per  acre  was  low  in  1931  and,  in  the  early,  second  early  and  late 
States,  was  well  below  average .  The  total  -production  of  18,500,000  cra„tes  wa.s 
about  5  per  cent  below  the  lc30  production  and  about  S  per  cent  below  the  1929 
production. 

Demand  for  lettuce  in  1931  wa.s  less  than  in  previous  years  and  prices  to 
growers  for  the  country  as  a  whole  averaged  about  l6  per  cent  below  19 3^  prices 
notwithstanding  the  reduced  crop.  Price  declines  were  most  marked  in  the  early 
lettuce  growing  districts  of  Arizona  and  Florida  but  prices  generally  showed  a 
downward  tendency  in  most  producing  districts. 

The  early  1932  lettuce  acreage  (Arizona  winter  crop,  Imperial  Valley  of 
California,  Florida  and  Texas),  according  to  December  estimates,  is  Ug,S50  acres, 
representing  a  decrease  of  21  oer  cent,  or  about  13,000  acres  below  the  acreage 
of  the  previous  season.  Some  decrease  is  also  indicated  for  the  second  early 
States  in  recent  reports. 
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Fresh  Tomatoes  for  Market: 

The  harvested  aci  cage  of  tomatoes  grown  for  market  in  1931  v/as  the  highest 
on  record,  with  160,810  acres  as  compared  with  the  previous  high  mark  of  156,350 
acres  grown  in  1330*  Due  to  unfavorable  growing  conditions  in  some  sections  the 
yield  per  acre  was  the  lowest  in  the  past  lU  years,  decreasing  from  an  average 
of  108  bushels  in  1930  1°  103  bushels  in  1931*  This  lower  yield  resulted  in  a 
2  per  cent  decrease  in  total  production  in  1931* 

The  average  price  received  by  growers  was  the  lowest  in  years,  averaging 
about  one-third  less,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  than  the  average  price  received 
in  1930*  The  1931  yields  were  noticeably  reduced  by  unfavorable  growing  condi¬ 
tions;  otherwise  marketing  difficulties  might  have  been  even  greater.  The  busi¬ 
ness  depression,  which  was  reflected  in  lower  commodity  prices  and  restricted 
purchasing  power,  was  the  largest  factor  contributing  to  the  low  prices  received 
for  the  crop.  The  total  estimated  farm  value  of  tomatoes  grown  for  market  in  the 
second  early,  intermediate  raid  late  states  together,  decreased  from  about 
$15,800,000  in  1930  to  $12,700,000  in  I93I. 

Total  car-lot  shipments  of  fresh  tomatoes  during  1°31,  exclusive  of  the 
movement  by  truck,  amounted  to  27,551  carloads  as  compared  with  the  previous 
1930  record  of  3^,050  carloads,  or  a  decrease  of  about  19  per  cent.  In  the 
heavier  producing  States  of  California,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Indiana, 
and  hew  Jersey,  shipments  were  decreased  sharply.  Texan  and  Ohio  showed  increases, 
Texas  alone  shipping  8,772  cars  in  1931  as  compared  with  7*532  in  1930* 

The  fall-crop  acreage  in  Florida  and  Southern  Texas  for  the  1932  season 
was  reduced  about  50  per  cent  from  that  harvested  the  previous  season.  The 
acreage  of  the  late  winter  crop  in  the  South  Florida  district  is  reported  to  have 
been  decreased  about  25  per  cent  this  year.  The  crop  lias  been  favored  by  very  good 
weather  conditions. 

In  the  other  early  sections  of  Florida,  which  usually  begin  shipping  the 
latter  part  of  April,  the  acreage  was  reduced  from  19,000  acres  in  1930  to 
15,400  in  1931*  Plantings  in  the  Lower  Valley  cf  Texas  were  increased  slightly 
in  1931  to  10,300  acres  and  in  the  Imperial  Valley  c£  California  to  1,600  acres. 
Total  production  in  these  three  areas  was  2,149,000  bushels,  or  about  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  two  previous  seasons.  The  Florida  and  Texas  crops  we re 
retarded  by  the  cool  spring,  and  the  active  shipping  season  was  delayed  until  the 
latter  part  of  May,  resulting  in  greater  overlapping  with  movement  from  the 
second-early  States.  Prices  to  growers  in  this  early  group  a.veraged  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  prices  received  in  1932* 

Acreage'  in  the  second  early  group,  comprising  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Louisiana.,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina  and  parts  of  Texas  other  than  the  Lower 
Valley,  continued  upward  to  1°31  to  39,050  acres  compared  with  34,130  in  1930* 

East  Texa.s  increased  its  acreage  from  about  12,400  acres  in  1929  to  19,500  in 
1930  and  to  25,000  in  1931*  The  Mississippi  plantings  also  increased  slightly 
to  9,600  acres  but  light  yields  resulted  in  rather  a  short  crop  for  that  State. 
Acreage  decreases  occurred  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Total  production  for 
this  group  was  slightly  less  than  the  record  crop  of  1930,  but  prices  averaged  20 
per  cent  lower  than  the  low  level  of  the  previous  yean. 
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In  the  intermediate  States,  comprising  Arkansas, , Tennessee,  Missouri, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  parts  of  California  and  Ohio  and 
one  county  in  Illinois,  the  1931  acreage  was  increased  to  3 9 *  ISO  acres  or  10  per 
cent  more  than  the  large  acreage ; of • the  previous  year.  Yields  were  rather  light 
tut  production  almost  equalled  the  previous  record  crop  of  1929,  and  prices  were 
the  lowest  in  years. 

In  the  late  States  -  Colorado,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
’New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,,  Utah,  Washington,  Northern  California  and  parts 
of  Illinois  and  Ohio  -  the  1931  acreage  of  acres  was  slightly  larger  than 

the  previous,  high  acreage  of  1930c.  With  lower  yields,  production  amounted  to 
about  4,000,000  bushels,  or  practically  the  same  as  in  1930*  -A-  sharp  decrease  in 

production  in  the  northern  district  of  California-  was  offset  by  increases  in 
several  other  States.  The  average  farm  price  for  this  group  was  about  13  per  cent 
lower  than  the  1930  average,  only  C-  lifornia  and  Oregon  showing  higher  prices  than 
in  1930* 

The  late  fall  acreage  in  the  southern  district  of  California  wa.s  reduced 
from  10,500  acres  in  1930  to  8,500  in  1931*  With  lower  yields,  production  was  de¬ 
creased  about  36  per  cent  and  the  nri.ee  to  growers  was  about  37  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1930* 

T omat  oes  for  Manuf actur e : 

The  estimated  production  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  for  the  1931  season 
was  I,0l4,b00  tons  compared  with  1,745,600  tors  in  1930  and  with  an  average  of 
1,300,000  tons  the  previous  five  years.  The  light  production  in  1931  was  brought 
about  by  a.  29  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage  from  the, peak  acreage  of  193O  and  by 
the  lowest  average  yield  per  acre  in  fourteen  seasons.  The  pack  cf  canned  tornadoes 
in  1931)  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  was  9» 573)005  cases  of 
No.  3  cans  compared  with  l6,997>7S9  cases  in  1930,  when  the  pack  was  the  second- 
largest  on  record.  No  data  are  available  on  the -pack  of  other  tomato  products, 
such  as  juice,  paste,  pulp,  puree,  catsup,  soups,  sauces,  etc.  Reports  from 
earners  during  the  past  two  seasons  have  indicated  that  nearly  half  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  was  used  for  tomato  products  other  than  canned 
who 1 e  t  omat  0  e  s . 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a.  large  portion  of  total  production  is  always 
utilized,  in  these  other  tomato  products,  a  close  relationship  has  existed  in  past 
yeans  between  the  total  estimated  production  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  and  the 
size  of  the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes.  According  to  this  relationship,  an  average 
yield  per  acre  (4.22  tons  for  the  five-year  period  1326  to  1930)  on  the  1931 
acreage  would  normally  have'  resulted  in  a  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  of  approximate¬ 
ly  12,000,000  cases.  The  average  pack  for  the  five  ;rears  preceding  1931  was  about 
12,455,000  ca.ses.  Should  no  change  be  male  in  the  1932  acreage  of  tomatoes  for 
manufacture,  and  should  average  yields  per  acre  be  obtained  on  this  acreage,  the 
pack  of  canned  tomatoes  in  1932  would  probably  be  near  this  average  pa.ck.  The 
small  production  in  1931  has  placed  earners  in,  a  more  favorable  position  to  dispose 
of  their  surplus  stocks  held  over  from  previous  seasons.  With  the  possibility?"  of 
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increased  yields  and  tiie  fret  that  pore  open-m-'-ket  tomatoes  may  find  their  nay 
into  the  canneries  in  1932,  excessive  plantings  in  1932  could  easily  reverse  this 
situpt ion. 

No  definite  data,  are  available  on  total  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  on  hand 
January  1,  1932*  A  quarterly  surma.r”  of  the  holdings  of  a  certain  number  of  repre¬ 
sent  at  ive  canners  and  distributors  was  begun  on  July  1,  193 1*  by  the  Foodstuffs 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  the  trend 
of  disappearance  by  a  quarterly  comparison  of  the  holdings  of  identical  firms.  A 
report  by  this  Department  shows  tb  t  280  representative  canners  held  a  total  of 
3,765)000  cases  of  old  and  new  crop  tomatoes  on  January  1,  1932,  and  1,572,000 
causes  of  old  crop  tomatoes  on  Octeocr  1,  1931,  the  increase  being  due  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  new  pack  in  the  January  1,  1532  holdings.  The  holdings  of  513 
distributors  consisted  of  1,550,000  cases  on  January  1,  1932,  compared  with  ■ 
1,U07,000  cases  or.  October  1,  1931*  The  usefulness  of  this  type  of  report  will 
not  be  fully  established  until  a  more  complete  scries  of  quarterly  reports  has 
been  compiled. 
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Or.  a  harvested  acreage  3  per  cent  below  that  of  193O,  the  total  proaucti or. 

of  onions  (early,  intermediate  and  late  crops)  m  lf3b  wc-s  c """  Je  CVr, 

pea^  production  of  1930.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  the  lowest  on  record  be¬ 
cause  of  unfavorable  growing  conditions  for  the  late  crop.  Up  to  December  , 
the  average  nr  ice  received  by  growers  was  73  cents  per  busnel,  comparer,  wi  n  a 
seasonal  Average  price  of  51  cents  per  bushel  in  1?3<>.  ^  the  in  158- 

which  was  Q  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  1931,  the  average  price  to  growers  was 

§1.19  per  bushel. 

In  the  early  Bermuda  and  Creole  onion  States  -  California,  Louisiana  and 
Texas  -  which  in  1931  produced  21  per  cent  of  the  total  onion  crop,  the  acreage 
now  planted  for  harvest  in  1932  is  estimated  at  2U,050  acres,  or  an  increase  of 
23  per  cent  over  the  1931  acreage  and  l4  per  cent  over  the  1 ive-year  average  -  r 
the  oeriod  1926  to  153O.  Of  this  total,  Texas  has  about  21,000  acres  o^,,..i.n. 
more  than  half  is  planted  on  dry-land  areas.  Much  of  the  dry-1  ana  pianung^.s 
late  and  the  January  condition  of  the  crop,  while  good,  will  not  determine  ,ne  ^ 
final  outcome.  The  average  yield  per  acre  will  depend  more  than  ever  upon  rain-. 
in  the  dry-land  areas.  Production  of  early  onions  in  1931  was  slightly  celow  tna. 
of  1930'anA  prices  received  by  growers  averaged  77  cents  per  busnel ^ compaiea  u  - 
7^  cents  in  i°30  and  with  §1.06  per  bushel  for  the  peak  proauction  m 
Storage  stocks  of  late  onions  on  January  1,  1932,  trere  only  50  per  cent  as  large  a, 
those  of  a  year  ago  and  were  the  lightest  in  the  past  five  years.  Jit-  suora^o 
holdings  at  these  exceptionally  low  levels,  the  marketing  of  the  first  shipments 
of  Bermuda  and  Creole  onions  should  be  somewhat  favored. 

In  the  intermediate  shipping  States  -  California,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  lew  Jersey, 
North  Texas,  Virginia  and  Washington  -  which  market  their  crop  in  June  am 
production  in  IQ3I  was  19  per  cent  larger  than  that-  of  193°  ^-d  the  average  price 
to  rrowers  was  72  cents  per  bushel  compared  with  710  cents  in  1930*  FiJ-Ut  10..  . 

these  mid-see.son  onions  is  usually  less  than  10  per  cent  of  total  .product  ion  c.-u 
the  marketing  season  is  relatively  short.  In  1(32,  growers .  >-f  0 

are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  more  direct  competition  with  the  rermuja  k/Pe> 
due  to  the  increased  acreage  and  later  plantings  m  the  early  p.  odu^ in0 .  -  -3. 

Should  average  yields  per  acre  be  obtained  on  the  rermuda  ahd.Cucolo.onims,  it 
would  mear  a.  production  of  early  onions  close  to  the  record  high  proau^ion  o^_y 
A  wart  of  this  production  would  be  marketed  in  competition  with  the  iL^rinediu^ 
crop. 

'The  acreage  of  late  onions  in  lc3l  was  nearly  13  per  cent  below  the. peak 
acreage  of  193O  and  was  6  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average  for  the  perioa  i^w 
to  1930.  Long  periods  of  extremely  hot  weather  during  the  growing  season,  ^ege 
with\inusually  heavy  thrip  infestations  in  the  Northern  States, ,  resulted  m  me 
lowest  average  yield  per  acre  on  record.  Production  declined  from  -W- 

of  20,032,000  bushels  in  I93O  to  12,603,000  bushels  in  1931*  Tha  average  price 
received  by  growers  to  December  1,  193d,  v?s  cents  per  bushel  compared  vi.n 
record  low  price  of  43  cents  per  bushel  in  1930*  In  1922,  vhen  the  crop  w..s  on  j 
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per  cent  larger  than  that  of  133h ,  the  average  seasonal.  price  to  growers  was 
$1*35  per  “bushel.  The  following  season,  or  in  1929,  the  late  states  as  a  group 
made  a  sharp  increase  in  the  acreage,  amounting  to  15  per  cent.  The  Colorado 
acreage  was  nearly  doubled  and  California,  Hew  York  and  Michigan  made  pronounced 
increases.  The  late -crop  yield  per  acre  in  1°23  was  about  average  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  large  crop,  prices  were  less  than  half  those  of  the  I92S  season. 

With  growers  and  local  dealers  holding  less  than  3, 000, 000  bushels  of  late 
onions  in  storage  on  January  1  this  year,  compared  with  nearly  6,000,000  bushels 
the  year  before,  the  marketing  situation  for  the  remainder  of  the  late  shipping 
sea„son  is  relatively  favorable.  In  planning  their  anreage  for  1932,  growers  of 
onions  in  the  late  producing  States  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  decrease  in 
aureage  in  1931  was  only  6  nor  cent  below  the  five-year  average  and  had  average 
yields  per  acre  been  obtained,  production  would  have  been  one-fourth  larger  than 
the  crop  actually  harvested.  A  significant  feature  about  the  1931  crop  is  that 
the  estimated  farm  value  of  the  12,605,000  bushel  production  is  $10,126,000 
compared  with  $3,697,000  for  a  production  of  20,032,000  bushels  in  1930* 
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The  combined  production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  has  increased  tenfold 
during  the  last  40  years  and  has  hern  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  about  6  per 
cent  per  year  during  the  last  10  years.  By  the  fall  of  1931  the  total  number  of 
trees  in  orange  and  grapefruit  groves  was  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in  1920.  Al¬ 
though  about  S9  per  cent  of  the  trees  reported  by  the  1930  Census  wore  listed  as 
of  "bearing  age",  many  are  still  too  small  to  produ.ee  fruit  in  paying  quantities 
and  only  about  one- third  arc  15  years  old  or  older — the  age  at  which  they  have 
reached  or  are  approaching  full  production.  Both  in  Texas  and  Florida  plantings 
in  the  winter  of  1930-31  showed  some  decrease  from  the  heavy  plantings  of  1923. 
Allowing  for  the  continued  plantings  in  Arizona,  the  total  area  sot  was  apparently 
about  20,000  acres  in  both  1530  and  in  1931.  Many  of  these  recent  plantings  have 
been  made  in  relatively  new  areas  in  which  there  is  -little  information  on  which  to 
baso  estimates  of  probable  production  from  present  groves  when  their  young  trees 
shall  have  reached  15  or  20  years  of  age,  and  ail  calculations  may  be  upset  by 
freezes  or  other  adverse  conditions,  but  production  from  the  groves  already  in 
bearing  has  increased  to  a  point  whore  it  exceeded  54,559,000  boxes  of  oranges 
and  18,690,000  boxes  of  grapefruit  in  even  a  moderately  favorable  season  like  that 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1930.  The  except i o nal 1 y  low  prices  received  by  growers 
that  season  and  again  in  tho  current  season  show  the  difficulties  to  he  faced  in 
marketing  the  rapidly  increasing  production. 

0BAITSE3 

In  tho  country  as  a.  whole  there  are  about  537,000  acres  of  orange  groves, 
excluding  groves  now  being  sot.  Slightly  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  trees  will 
be  5  years  old  or  older  by  April  1932  or  are  nominally  of  bearing  age,  but  only 
two-fifths  are  as  much  as  15  years  old. 

The  Florida  statistics  arc  conflicting,  but  judging  from  the  records  of 
orange,  tangerine,  and  Satsuna  trees  in  groves  and  on  urban  properties,  as  collected 
in  connection  with  the  fruit-fly  eradication  work,  supplemented  by  allowances  for 
recent  plantings  and  for  the  areas  not  surveyed,  the  present  area  in  orange  trees 
in  Florida  is  probably  somewhere  around  265,000  acres.  Roughly,  slightly  more  than 
one-fifth  of  tho  Florida  orange  trees  arc  less  than  five  years  old,  nearly  three- 

fifths  are  5  to  15  years  old  and  arc,  therefore,  of  bearing  age  but  not  in  full 

bearing,  and  one-fifth  arc  at  least  15  years  old  and  have  reached  or  are  approach¬ 
ing  full  production.  The  proportion  of  young  trees  is  apparently  sufficient  to 
permit  production  to  continue  to  increase  at  an  average  rater-  of  about  4  per  cent 
per  year.  Of  the  23,000  acres  of  oranges  in  Texas,  only  about  half  arc  5  yor.rs 
old  and  a  negligible  proportion  is  in  full  bearing.  The  California  orange  groves 

include  about  230,000  acres,  of  which  26,000  acres,  or  11  per  cent,  are  classed 

as  not  yet  of  bearing  age ,  According  to  the  1930  Census*  iloarly  throe-fourths  of 
the  young  trees  in  California  wore  Valencias,  a  variety  shipped  largely  during  the 
months  when  few  oranges  are  being  picked  in  Florida  and  Texas.  In  California 
tho  production  of  Washington  Havel  oranges,  the  variety  that  competes  with  south¬ 
eastern  oranges,  has  probably  about  reached  its  peak.  Arizona  has  about  7,000 
acres  of  oranges.  About  25  per  cent  arc  of  bearing  age  and  about  10  per  cent  are 
approaching  the  ago  of  full  production.  Production  is  also  increasing  in  Louisiana, 
Alab  araa ,  and  Mississippi. 

Foreign  Outlook  for  Oranges : 

During  tnc  last  18  years  exports  of  oranges  have  averaged  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  United  States  commercial  orange  crop.  Most  of  these  exports  have 
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gone  to  Canada »  With,  the  increase  in  the  orange  crop  in  recent  years  u.nere  has 
"been  a  decided  upward  trend  in  exports.  In  the  1930-31  season  (November  19o0 
to  October  1951  inclusive)  the  total  orange  exports  were  tne  second  large 
on  record,  amounting  to  4,936,000  boxes ,  of  which  Canada  took  5,13c ,000  sexes 
and  the  United  Kingdom  1,136,000.  An  interesting  development  was  the  largest 
increase  during  the  season,  in  imports  by  continental  European  countries  ,  main¬ 
ly  Germany ,  the  Netherlands' ,  Sweden  and  Norway.  These  imports .amounted  to 
462,000  boxes  against  213,000  in  1923-29,  which  was  the  largest  previous  year. 
Oranges  are  exported  to  Canada  the  year  around,  with  Lecember  and  March  the 
months  cf  heaviest  movement.  Exports  to  European  countries  occur  mainly  dur¬ 
ing  -the  summer  orange  season  (May  to  October)  and  consist  mostly  cf  California 
Valencias,  The  large  and.  growing  competition  from  countries  in  the  Mediterxa- 
nean  Basin  makes  winter  exports  in  quantity  unprofitable.  Tne  present  ci op 
that  is  being  harvested  in  the  important  Mediterranean  Basin-  countries,  Spai., 
and  Palestine,  is  a  large  one.  The  plentiful  supplies  arid  the  low  purchasing 
power  of  consumers  has  resulted  in  low  prices. 

In  the  1931  summer  orange  season  (May  to..  October)  Europe,  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  United  Kingdom,  imported  large  quantities  of  oranges  ,  most  of  vniich, 
excluding  the  Late  spring  shipments  from  Spain,  were  supplied  by  Brazil,  South 
Africa  and  the  United  State's.  Shipments  from  South  Africa  fell'  somewhat  belcw 
those  of  1S30  but  whose  from 'the  United  States,  although  not  up  to  tne  ±223 
level,  increased  greatly  over  1930.  Those  from  Brazil,  however,  assumed  thu 
record  proportions  of  1,750,000  boxes  and- actually  exceeded  for  the  first  time 
shipments  from  either  South  Africa  or  the  United  States. and  thus  identified 
Brazil  as  the  source  of  the  principal  future  competition'  during  the  European 
summer  orange  season. 

The  Canadian  tariff  of  June  2,  1331,  which  placed  a  duty  equivalent  to 
75  cents  a  box  on  American. oranges  but  left  on  the  free  list  oranges,  imported 
from  South  Africa,  Australia  and  Jamaica  has  stimulated  some  trial  exports 
from  South  Africa  and  Australia  to  Canada.  In  the  three  months  July  to^ 
September  British  South  Africa  shipped  about  12,700  boxes,  Australia,  18,000; 
and  Jamaica  2,100  boxes,  Tne  latter  figure  is  about  normal  for  Jamaica,  im¬ 
ports  to  Canada  from  these  countries  have  not  assumed  any  commercial  n?— 
portance  but  reports  indicate  that  shippers  in  both  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
intend  to  try  to  develop  She  Canadian  market  further  in  the  1932  summer 
orange  season. 


Grapefruit  production  has  teen  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly 
6  per  cent  per  year  during  the  last  10  years  ,  and  the  proportion  cf  young . 
trees  us  now  much  larger  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  The  available  statistics 
are  conflicting  but,  excluding  plantings  since  the  summer  of  1931, 

.  the  area  in  grapefruit,  trees  in  the  continental  United  States  is  pe^- 
haps  193,000  acres.  Somewhere  around  43  per  cent  of  the  trees  wi-i-1  be  less 
than  5  years  old  in  the  summer  of  1332,  and  _cnly  about  17  per  cent  are  as  much 
as  15  years  old.  Florida  now  has  perhaps  93,000  acres  in  grapefruit  trees, 
cf  which  perhaps  a  third  are  as  much  as  15  years  old.  The  California  bearing 
acreage  is  reported  at  12,000  acres,  with  3,000  nohbeaping.  Texas,  with  an 
acreage  of  72,000  has  only  30  per  cent  of  this  acreage  that  will  ce  as  much  as 
5  years  old  in  the  spring  of  1932.  In  Arizona,  also  the  bearing  acreage  is 
increasing  rapidly.  That  State  now  has  about  13,000  acres  cf  grapefruit,  an 
only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  trees  are  of  bearing  age,  For  so  nice  leports 
6,120  acres  with  trees  over  C  years  old;  1,680  acres  with  trees  2‘  to  5  years 
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old:  310  acres  with  trees  1  to  2  years  old:  and  200  acres  with  trees  1  year  old. 
Foreign  Outlook  for  Grapefruit: 

The  upward  trend  in  grapefruit  exports  was  continued  in  the  1930—51  season 
(October  to  September).  Total  exports  amounted  to  around  7.3  per  cent  of  the  crop 
or  1,363,000  boxes  of  which  855,000  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  426,000  to  Canada 
and  52,000  to  Continental  Europe.  Takings  by  most  countries  increased,  but  the 
greatest  increase  occurred  in  the  ca.se  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  country  took 
273,000  boxes  m<?re  than  in  the  previous  record  year  of  1928-29.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  grapefruit  in  most  countries  is  still  very  low  but  the  trend  is 
strongly  upward.  The  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  supply  most  of  the  grapefruit 
consumed  in  foreign  countries,  but  the  production  and  exports  cf  Palestine,  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  Argentina,  add  South  Africa  are  increasing.  In  1926  the 
United  Kingdom,  imported  93,000  boxes  of  grapefruit  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  or  porto  Rico.  By  1928  these  imports  amounted  to  164,000  boxes,  and 
in  1931  they  exceeded  375,000  boxes. 

In  competing  in  European  markets  Porto  Rico  has  a  number  of  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  over  most  grapefruit  producing  countrios.  Shipping  rates  arc  relatively 
favorable,  production  costs  are  low  and  fruit  of  the  desired  snail  sizes  can  bo 
produced  the  year  around.  Commercial  grapefruit  production  in  porto  Rico  during 
the  five-year  period  1926-27  to  1930-31  has  averaged  about  1,010,000  boxes  yearly, 
of  which  572,000  boxes  have  been  e xported .  Grapefruit  from  Palestine  is  of  high 
quality  and  gives  promise  of  offering  some  of  the  strongest  competition  for 
American  fruit  in  export  markets.  Exports  increased  from  2,000  boxes  in  1927-28  to 
57,000  boxes  in  1930-31  and  if  the  present  rate  of  export  is  maintained  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  season,  the  total  may  reach  100,000  boxes.  No  large  expansion  cf  grapefruit 
production  is  expected  in  South  Africa.  Exports  in  the  last  three  seasons  have 
averaged  100,000  boxes  a  year,  most  of  which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  in¬ 
crease  in  production  has  occurred  in  the  British  West  Indies,  especially  Jamaica* 
Exports  in  1930-31  amounted  to  95,000  boxes  or  a  little  less  than  last  season.  Ex¬ 
perts  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  1930-31  totalled  to  235,000  boxes,  an  increase  of 
of  15,000  from  the  previous  year,  "out  still  34,000  boxes  short  of  the  prc-hurricaac 
exports  in  1926-27.  The  grapefruit  industry  in  Brazil  and  Argentina  is  receiving 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  may  be  expected  to  be  of  importance  in  a  few  years. 

Grapefruit  exports  from  the  United  States  in  the  first  two  months  of  the 
present  season  (1931-32)  have  been  maintained  at  api roxinntely  the  sane  level  as 
last  season  but  the  smaller  grapefruit  crop,  coupled  with  the  unfavorable  demand 
conditions  in  Europe,  suggest  that  total  exports  are  not  likely  to  bo  as  large  as 

were  those  of  last  year. 

*  LEMON  OUTLOOK 

The  United  States  lemon  acreage,  which  is  located  almost  entirely  in 
California  has  not  changed  much  since  1921,  although  the  abnormally  hot  weather 
during  the  summer  of  both  1930  and  1931  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  lemons  and 
stimulated  plantings.  Production  has  averaged  during  the  five-year  period,  1926- 
27  to  1930-31,  about  7,092,000  boxes  a  year,  of  which  around  250,000  boxes  have 
been  exported.  Practically  all  the  exports  go  to  Canada.  United  States  imports 
from  Italy  are  heaviest  during  the  spring  and  summer  and  average  around  900,000 
boxes  a  year.  Italy  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  lemons,  followed  by  the 
United  States  and  Spain*  In  both  Italy  and  Spain  tho  industry  is  practically 
stationary,  as  the  trees  are  mostly  all  in  bearing  and  no  new  plantings  of  inporv- 
fence  have  been  reported.  The  Italian  industry  lias  suffered  from  lack  of  markets 
and  low  prices  in  the  last  few  years  and  is  receiving  serious  attention  from  the 
government.  Efforts  arc-  being  made  to  improve  the  pack  and  to  regulate  shipments. 
In  years  of  small  California  crops  substantial  imports  from  Italy  may  be  expected. 
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The  general  apple  situation  is  such  that  in  seasons  of  favoraole 
weather  heavy  supplies  of  the  commercial  crop  may  be  expected  to  continue , 
assuming  that  orchards  will  be  given  average  care  and  that  plantings  will  be 
at  about  the  average  rate  of  recent  years.  Efforts  of  European  countries  to 
expand  and  to  modernize  their  fruit  industries,  and  the  expected  continuation 
of  increasing  supplies  cf  fruits  that  compote  with  apples,  suggest  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  difficulties  in  marketing  large  apple  ^rops.  In  the  past ,  apple 
.growers  have  incurred  heavy  losses  by  setting  new  trees  on  poor  locations, 
or  by  tho  selection  of  unprofitable  varieties.  It  is  as  important  today  as 
ever  before  that  new  plantings  be  confined  to  suitable  varieties  and  to  soils 
and  sites  that  are  likely  to  produce  a  crop  in  years  of  generally  light  rro- 
duction  as  well  as  in  years  of  heavy  production. 


A  tree  survey  of  commercial  orchards  for  41  States  showed  that  in 
1928  tho  10  most  important  apple  varieties,  in  terms  of  number  of  trees,  were 
in  order  of  importance,  Delicious,  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Baldwin,  Stayman  Y/inesap, 
Bon  Davis,  Home  Beauty,  York  Imperial,  McIntosh,  and  Grimes  Golden.  These 
10  varieties  constituted  about  60  per  cent  of  tho  total  trees  in  commercial 
orchards.  Plantings  of  Delicious  trees,  75  per  cent  of  which  were  under  14 
years  of  age  in  1928,  point  to  increasing  supplies  of  this  variety  for  several 
years.  Production  of  the  McIntosh  and  the  Stayman  Y/inesap  varieties  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  increase,  since  60  per  cent  of  these  varieties  were  under  14  years 
old  in  1928.  Another  group  cf  varieties  in  which  there  are  prospects  for 
increased  production  is  composed  of  Winesap,  Jonathan,  and  Grimes  Golden.  In 
1928,  43  per  cent  of  tho  trees  of  thes^.JJliroe  varieties  were  under  14  years  of 
age.  Ben  Davis  riant ings  have  declined /several  years.  Only  moderate  plant- 
inga  of  Baldwin,  Rome  Beauty,  York  Imperial  and  the  many  less  important  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  made  during  the  last  10  years. 

From  1910  to  1930  economic  factors  have  been  forcing  an  adjustment  of 
tho  apple  industry-.  During  this  neriod  the  number  of  apple  trees  declined 
about  101,000,000  or  46  per  cent.  The  removal  of  these  trees  has  gone  far 
toward  correcting  the  situation  caused  by  overplanting  25  years  ago  and  has 
done  rmarh  toward  placing  tho  industry-  on  a  sounder  economic  basis.  In  spite 
of  those  removals,  however ,  production  has  averaged  only-  5  per  cent  less  for 
tho  period,  1928-1931  than  for  the  years,  1908-1912  and  about  13  per  cent 
less  than  for  the  high  oeriod,  1913-1917.  These  smaller  declines  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  as  compared  with  tree  numbers  wore  duo  to  the  shift  which  has  taker- 
place  from  tho  farm  to  commercial  orchards  with  better  locations,  bettor  care 
of  these  orchards,  and  to  the  increasing  bearing  capacity  of  many  trees  as 
they approached  or  reached  full  bearing  age.  This  trend  is  manifest  in  the 
average  yrield  per  tree  which  increased  from  1.2  bushels  per  bearing  tree  in 
the  period,  1908-1912  to  an  average/A  .9  during  the  years,  1928-1931.  Com¬ 
mercial  production  increased  until  a  peak  of  39,000,000  barrels  was  reached  in 
the  very  favorable  growing  season  of  1926.  Since  1926  it  has  averaged  some¬ 
what  higher  than  for  the  5  yoavs  previous  to  1926,  and  the  1931  commercial 
crop  was  the  fourth  largest  on  record. 
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Important  adjustments  that  have  taken  place  in  tree  numbers  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  data  from  the  Eureau  of  the  Census.  While  the  total  number  of  apple 
trees  in  1930  was  46  per  cent  less  than  in  1910,  the  number  not  of  bearing 
age  was  58  per  cent  less  and  the  number  of  hearing  age  41  per  cent  less.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1920  to  1925  plantings  were. at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than 
from  1910  to  1920  or  1925  to  1930  and  consisted  of  some  of  the  more  popular 
and  more  profitable  varieties. 

According  to  data  available,  the  production  of  oranges,  grapefruit, 
peaches  ,  pears  and  grapes,  together  with  the  imports  of  bananas  increased  58 
per  cent  from  4,933,000  tons  in  1919  to  7,770,000  tons  in  1931.  The  Hawaiian 
pineapple  pack  nearly  doubled  from  1924  to  1930,  and  for  the  latter  year 
amounted  to  12,672,000  cases.  These  tremendous  increases  in  competing  fruits 
has  undoubtedly  added,  to  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  large  apple  crops. 

In  the  following  discussion  yield  figures  were  obtained  by  dividing 
average  annual  production  for  each  period  indicated  by  the  number  of  bearing 
trees  reported  for  the  census  year  included  in  the  period. 


Pacific  Coast  States:  From  1908-1312  to  1928-1931  average  production 
in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  increased  nearly  300  per  cent,  although 
numbers  of  trees  decreased  28  per  cent,  as  the  result  of  removal  of  trees  from 
poor  locations  and  a  thinning  out  process.  This  tremendous  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  face  of  decreasing  tree  numbers  was  caused  chiefly  by  a  steady 
increase  in  yield  pap  bearing  tree  from  an  average  of  1.6  bushels  during  1908- 
1912  to  5.0  bushels  during  1928-1931.  Washington  produces  two-thirds  of  the 
apples  grown  in  those  three  States.  Tree  numbers  in  Washington  have  declined 
22  per  cent  since  1910;  but  yield  per  bearing  tree  ha s  increased  from  1.5 
bushels  for  the  period,  1908-1912  to  6.4  bushels  for  the  years,  1928-1931. 

For  seme  years  thv  increases  in  production  have  toon  at  a  lower  rate, 
and  production  during  the-  last  four  seasons  averaged  12  per  cent  greater  than 
during  the  previous  5  years.  Although  only  14  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  these 
three  States  are-  yet  to  come  into  bearing,  it  is  believed  that  the  potential 
bearing  capacity  of  the  orchards  is  being  maintained  by  resets  and  by  increase 
in  age  of  trees.  As  shown  by  the  survey,  in  1928  about  53  per  dent  of  the 
trees  that  were  under  14  years  of  age.  were  Pelieious;  '19  per  cent  were  Wine- 
sap;  8  per  cent  Rome  Beauty;  6  per  cent  Yellow  Newtown;  and  4  per  cent  Jona¬ 
than.  In  .California  ,  the  Graven st ein  is  prominent.  Plantings  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  the  last  few  years  have  been  light  and  confined  largely  to 
Delicious  and  Winesap. 


heart ain  States:  In  the  eight  Mountain  States,  production  increased  68 
per  cent  on  the  average  from  1900-1912  to  1918-1922.  Puring  the  next  5-year 
period  it  increased  slightly  end  then  fell  off  somewhat.  Idaho,  the  principal 
producing  State  in  this  group,  _nd  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  are  producing  more 
apples  than  formerly,  but  production  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Arizona  and  ^ 
Nevada  has  declined.  Numbers  of  trees  decreased  64  per  cent  from  1910  to  1S3C  * 
hut  yields  increased  from  1.2  bushels  per  bearing  tree  during  1908-1912  to  2.6 
bushels  in  1928-1931. 


In  1930,  only  11  per  cent  of  the  trees  were  not  of  bearing  age.  Plant¬ 
ings  have  been  light  in  late  years.  During  the  last  4  seasons,  those  8  States 
produced  less  than  6  per  cent  cf  total  production  and  over  a  period  of  years 
they  are  not  expected  to  exert  any  great  inf  luence  on  chr.  nges  in  production  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 
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The  principal  varieties  pi:  ntod.  in  oriel*  of  number  of  trees  ore, 

Ton:. then,  Rome  Beauty,  McIntosh,  Delicious,  ehd  Mnescp.  Recent  plantings 
have  been  confined  largely  to  Delicious,  Jonathan,  and  Rome  Beauty.  r 

South  Central  States:  During  the  last  four  seasons,  the  South  Central 
States  produced  only  slightly  more  than  one-half  (55  per  cent)  of  the  quantity 
of  .  pples  they  produced  twenty  years  earlier.  Between  1910  and  1930,  the  number 
of  trees  was  reduced  by  23,121,000  or  63  per  cent.  V.hile  this  decrease  was 
going  on  yields  increased  from  0.7  bushels  per  bearing  tree  in  1908-1S12  to 
1.1  bushels  in  1928-1931. 

This  group  of  States  now  has  more  apple  trees  than  do  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  but  produce  only  about  one-fifth  as  many  apples.  Only  about 
one-fifth  of.  the  crop  in  the  South  Centre  1  States  is  classed  as  commercial. 

The  region  is  subject  to  weather  hazards  and  to  severe  damage  from  diseases 
and  insects.  For  decades  farmers  in  parts  of  the  region  hi  ve  been  setting 
out  apple  trees  and  then  neglecting  and  removing  them  as  they  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  well,  or  as  strong  competition  was  encountered  from  other  growing  regions. 
During  the  last  ten  years  many  old  orchards  have  been  cut  down,  and  in  the 
region  as  a  whole,  considerable  planting  of  the  more  popul  r  varieties  has 
occurred.  According  tc  the  tree  survey,  in  1928  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
trees  in  commercial  orchards  cf  the  region  were  under  9  years  of  age,  and 
according  to  the  1930  census,  33  pur  cent  of  all  apple  trees  in  the  region 
were  yet  tc  ccme  into  bearing.  In  older  cf  number  of  trees,  the  Delicious 
is  the  most  'important  variety  planted  in  Into  years,  although  Yd  nosap  ,  Jona¬ 
than  ,  end  Stayman  Mnosap  represent  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 
young  trees.  It  is  believed  that  the  newer  orchards  of  the  region  are  more 
favorably  located  than  many  of  the  earlier  plantings  and  that  the  past  rate 
of  tree  mortality  nr  y  be  retuced.  If  this  should  kppen  Some  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  may  tc  expected  over  a  period  of  years . 

North  Centr  1  Stages;  The  North  Central  States  contain  about  31  per 
cent  of  the  ratal  number  cf  apple  tre^s  in  the  United  States,  and  produce  18 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  apples.  Frora  1910  to  1930,  the  number  of  trees  decreased 
58  per  cent  and  production  decreased  41  per  cent.  Yield  per  bearing  tree 
increased  from  an  average  of  0.8  bushels  in  the  years  1908-1912  to  1.2  bushels 
for  the  last  four  years,  1928-1931. 

a  1- rge  part  of  the  decrease  in  tree  numbers  camo  in  the  first  half 
of  the  period,  1910-1950,  and  many  of  the  orchards  now.  remaining  are  wall 
supplied  with  young  trees,  many  cf  which  were  planted  during  the  last  10 
ys^rs.  According  to  census  figures,  about  29  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  these 
States  had  not  yet  reached  bearing  ago  in  1930.  In  some  districts  cf  this 
region,  particularly  Southern  Ohio,  reports  indicate  that  ■  considerable 
number  of  trees  died  from  the  effects  of  the  1930  drought  tut  this  loss  will 
have  little  effect  on  production  as  a.  whole. 

Tree  numbers  have  declined  less  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  arid  Wisconsin  than 
in  the  other  States  of  the  region,  v.hile  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
K:  ns  ns  the  percentage  decrease  was  most  severe.  Apparently  there  are  enough 
young  trees  to  maintain ,  and  possibly  increase  ccaraerci:  1  production,  if  well 
cared  for.  Principal  varieties  pi  nted  in  the  last  few  years  are  Jonathan 
and  Delicious.  The  tre^s  under  9  years  old  in  1928,  were  composed  largely  of 
Delicious,  Jonathan,  Mnosap ,  Stayman  Mnesap,  Grimes  Golden,  Yellow  Tr:  ns- 
parr.nt ,  and  Rome  Beauty. 
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At  lr.nti  c  St  at  os  This  group  of  States  includes  Dost  Virginia  and  r.ll 
Atlantic  Const  States  from  New  York,  south  to  Florida.  Those  otates  produce 
about  38  per  -cent-  of  the  apple  crop.  From  1910  to  1930,  all  trees  declined 
11  per  cent  in  number,  but  treds  not  of  bearing  age  decreased  46  per  cent. 

It  is  probable,  however  ,  that  much  of  the  decrease,  in  total  tree  num¬ 
bers  occurred  in  farm  .orchards hand  poorly  loca  ted  c ommercia  l'  Orchards .  ■.Im¬ 
proved  practices  of  orchard  management  are  being  increased  in  some  important 
apple  sections ,.  and  any  Further  decl-ine  in  production  should  be  gradual  and 
probably  less  severe  than  tree  removals  and  recent  light  plantings  would  indi¬ 
cate.  Yields,  per  bearing  tree  averaged- about  1.8  bushels  during  1908-1912 
and  in  1928-1931  were  approximately  the  same.  In  late  years  both  production 
and  yields  per  tree  hr  ve  decreased  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and.  have 
increased,  in  New  Jersey ,  .-.Delaware',  Maryland ,  'Virginia  ,  and  Vvest  Virginia. 

In  1928,  trees  under  19  years  of  age  in  these  7  Gt'-tes  varied  in 'the  individ¬ 
ual  States  from  55  to  77  per  cent  of  all  trees,  according  to  the  tree  survey 
of  c  csmtnc.rc.ic  1  orchards.  Reports  from  the  Cumberl  and  -Shenandoah  district 
indicate  that  tree  losses  .from  the  1930  drought  are  not  as  severe  as  was 
anticipated,  probably  not  ever  5  per  cent. 

This  survey  also  showed  that  a  large  proportion  of  trees  under  14 
years  of  age  in  the  States  south  of  New  York  were  of  tlie  following  varieties,, 
listed  in  order  of  number  of  trees;  Stayman  Winesap ,  Delicious,  lines;  p  , 

Rome  Beauty,  York  Imperial,  rjid  Grimes  Golden.  In  New  York  the  younger  trees 
are  of  the  McIntosh,  Delicious,  end  Wealthy  varieties.  Relatively  small  per¬ 
centages  of  B'-.  Id  win,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Northern  Spy  have  teen  planted 
in  recent  years.  Early  varieties  are  prominent  in  Delaware  ana  New  Jersey. 

NeT.  England  States;  From  1910  to  1930,  the  number  of  trees  in  the  New 
England  States  decreased  36  par  cent.  Yields  per  bearing  tree  remained  about 
the  same  at  1.6  bushels,  during  the  periods  1908-1912  and  1928-1931,  and  pro¬ 
duction  fell  off  39  per  cent.  The  removal  of  many  farm  and  old  orchard  prob¬ 
ably  accounts  for  a  very  large  part  of  the  reductions  in  tree  numbers  and  in 
production.  In  1930,  2.7  per  cent  of  the  trees  were  not  of  bearing  age,  and 
the  percentage  of  trees  not  of  bearing  age  was  'greater  than  in  any  of  the 
previous  three  census  years.  Decline -'in  production  has  slowed  up  in  late, years 
and  probably  will  not  continue  mu’ch  Further,  if  the  orchards  are  well  cared  for 

The  most  important  varieties  in  order  of  number  of  commercial  trees  in 
the  region  are;  Baldwin,  McIntosh,  ten  Davis,  Wealthy,  Delicious,  Northern 
Spy,  Gravenstein,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening.  In  1928,  according  to  the  tree 
survey,  some  plantings  were  being  rm.de  of  each  of  these  varieties,  particular¬ 
ly  of  the  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  and  Delicious.  Plant  lags  of  Ben  Davis  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening  were  especially  light. 

Foreign  Demand;  In  the  las-t  five  seasons  (1926-27  to  1930-31)  apple  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  have  averaged  one-sixth  of  the  total  commercial 
crop.  About  one-seventh  of  the  coramior cia-1  barreled  apple  crop  _nd  one- fifth  of 
the  commercial  doxed  crop  were  exported  during  this  period.  Despite  a  larger 
apple  crop  in  this  c aunt ry ,  this  season  (1931-32)  apple  exports  are  running 
somewhat  behind  those  of  last  season  which  were  the  third  largest  of  record. 
This  decline  in  exports  has  been  due  to  increased  competition  from  large  Conti¬ 
nental  European  apple  crops  this  season  and  extremely  unfavorable  economic 
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conditions  including  unfavorable  exchange  rates  in  our  most  important  foreign 
narkc t  s . 


It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  moro  attention  should  be  given 
to  market  demands  as  tc  grade  and  quality  in  our  foreign  markets.  In  the 
present  (1931-53)  season  groat  improvement  has  been  shear,  in  the  quality  cf 
barreled  apples  received  in  European  markets  from  Nova  Scotia,  the  principal 
competitor  in  the  American  barreled  apple  trade  on  tho  British  market.  The 
"Buy  British  Goods"  campaign  is  also  tending  to  increase  tho  ccnpotiticn  of 
Canadian  apples.  Certain  varieties  of  Canadian  apples  have  sold  this  year 
for  tho  first  tine  at  prices  equal  to  or  above  similar  varieties  from  the 
United  States. 


In  tho  1930-51  season  France  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  fairly 
important  cutlet  for  American  apples.  Unfortunately,  however,  tho  French 
market  was  overloaded  with  low-quality  and  poor-condition  fru.it,  with  the 
result  that  returns  have  been  much  below  what  night  reasonably  have  been 
expected.  Tho  French  market  is  probably  tho  most  discriminating  in  Europe. 
Only  the  best,  well-colored  apples  in  sizes  ranging  from  2-g-  inches  up  can 
be  sold  to  advantage  in  that  country. 


From  a  long-time  point  of  view  there  appears  to  be  a  definitely  upward 
trend  in  tho  consumption  cf  fruit  in  European  countries.  The  extent  to  which 
this  will  bo  reflected,  in  larger  takings  of  American  apples,  will  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  competition  cf  Euro ' •  et in-grown  supplies.  Apples 
are  produced  in  practically  all  European  countries.  Serious  efforts  are  being 
made  in  many  of  tho  so  countries  to  pat  their  fruit  industries  on  a  mere 
modern  basis.  Progress  in  this  direction  is  being  nndo  particularly  in  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  and  ports  of  Germany.  In  those 


countries  nox/  plantings  are  being  made  with  proper  spacing  and  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  varieties  and  production  and  marketing  methods  are  -wing  improved. 
While  some  of  the  most  important  surplus-applo-proclucing  countries  of  Central 
and  Southeastern  Europe  still  show  no  evidence  of  significant  improvement 
in  tho  apple  industry,  it  is  clear  that  on  the  whole  more  competition, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality,  nay  be  expected. 


THE  PEACH  OUTLOOK,  1932 


A  combination  of  favorable  conditions  in  1931  for  pencil  production  over  most 
of  the  country  resulted  in  probably  the  largest  United  States  crop  of  peaches  ever 
produced.  This  unusually  large  crop  occurring  in  a  year  of  depressed  business  con¬ 
ditions  resulted  in  the  lowest  average  price  since  the  beginning  of  the  Bureau 
price  record  in  1918.  However,  notwithstanding  the  low  returns  in  1931  the  outlook 
is  for  some  improvement  in  the  peach  industry  as  a  wnole.  In  the  South  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  peach  trees  in  commercial  orchards  in  recent  years  has  apparently  not  been 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  present  number  of  bearing  trees.  I11  California  the 
production  of  clingstone  varieties  aopears  to  have  reached  a  peak  for  the  present 
cycle  and  for  freestone  varieties  the  production  trend  is  slightly  downward.  In 
the  other  peach  growing  areas  as  a  whole  no  large  change  in  the  number  of  bearing 
trees  is  indicated,  although  in  some  of  the  F.ocky  Mountain  States  the  trend  is 
upward  and  in  some  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  it  is  downward. 


Judging  from  surveys  and  other  available  information  the  annual  plantings  of 
peach  trees  in  commercial  orchards  in  the  South  during  the  last  four  years  have 
averaged  less  than  5  Per  cent  of  the  numb  -,  r  of  trees  now  in  commercial  orchards. 
Assuming  the  average  length  of  life  of  southern  peach  erees  to  be  13  to  15  years, 
this  rate  of  planting  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  present  number  of  trees. 


The  1931  peach  crop  in  11  Southern  States  (North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Arkansas ,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas)  was  among  the  largest  on  record.  The  crop-condition  figure  for  Georgia 
in  1931  expressed  in  percentage  of  a  full  crop  was  91  compared  with  53  in  1932  and 
a  10-year  average  of  ~]0.  The  figures  for  other  important  Southern  peach  States 
show  similar  comparisons.  The  extremely  heavy  uroduction  was  due  to  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  number  of  factors.  The  trees  were  in  good  condition  following  the 
light  crop  of  1930,  and  there  was  little,  if  any,  damage  from  winter  freezes  or 
spring  frosts.  Weather  conditions  at  pollination  time  and  during  the  growing 
season  were  generally  good,  and  there  was  very  little  damage  from  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease.  About  two- thirds  of  the  southern  peach  trees  are  now  at  an  age  at  which  they 
are  capable  of  bearing  heavy  crops.  This  occurrence  of  such  generally  favorable 
conditions  of  production  is  unusual. 


Although  the  1931  production  in  the  Couth  was  at  a  high  figure,  car-lot 
shipments  from  11  Southern  States  of  about  23,000  car 3  were  exceeded  both  in  1926 
and  192s,  Even  including  the  quantity  marketed  by  truck,  the  commercial  movement 
in  1926  and  1928  was  apparently  greater  than  in  1 93 h -  Considerable  fruit  was  not 
shipped  in  1931  because  of  unsatisfactory  market  conditions.  In  1931  the  average 
xarm  price  of  peaches  in  seven  important  Southern  States  was  60  cents  per  bushel, 
nn  the  eight  years  prior  to  193I  the  average  farm  prices  ranged  from  92  cents  in 
i92o  to  $1.71  in  1923.  Under  better  business  conditions  in  the  consuming  markets 
than  prevailed  in  1931,  It  has  therefore  been  possible  in  seme  years  to  market 
larger  quantities  of  southern  peaches  at  higher  prices. 


Commercial-peach-tree  surveys  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  some  instances  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies,  in  1929  in¬ 
cluded  fivo  leading  Southern  States — Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  A  supplementary  survey  was  made  in  Georgia  in  1932.  In 
1931,  93  per  cent  of  the  car-lot  peach  movement  from  the  South  originated  in  these 
States,  which  largely  supply  the  fresh  peach  markets  up  until  the  first  part  of 
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August.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  trees  reported  in  the  1929  survey  in  commercial 
orchards  in  the  five  States  were  under  5  years  old;  69  per  cent  were  5  t°  9  years 
old;  14  ner  cent  were  10  to  14  years  old,  and  3  per  cent  were  over  l4  years.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  trees  were  near  the  age  of  greatest  potential  productivity. 
Plantings  in  1930  and  1931  in  most  Southern  States  have  no+  been  large. 

Census  figures  for  the  11  Southern  peach  States  which  include  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  farm  orchards  show  that  the  total  number  of  peach  trees  in  1930  was 
31,S7S,5S6  which  is  only  83  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  these  States  in  1925* 
The  number  of  trees  listed  in  the  census  as  not  of  bearing  age  in  1932  was  23  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of-  trees  in  these  States. 


The  1932  survey  showed  that  in  Georgia,  which  has  produced  3'S  per  cent  of 
the  crop  in  11  Southern  States  during  the  last  four  years,  16  per  cent  of  the  trees 
in  commercial  orchards  were  less  than  5  years  old  in  the  fall  of  1930;  60  per  cent 
were  from  5  to  9  years;  20  per  cent  were  from  10  to  3.4  years;  and  4  per  cent  were 

more  than  14  years  old.  The  1930  census  indicates  tliat  only  14  per  cent  of  the 

total  peach  trees  in  Georgia  were  not  of  bearing  age  and  that  the  total  number  of 

trees  was  only  62  per  cent  of  the  number  in  1925*  The  situation  in  the  leading 

southern  peach  State  is,  therefore,  that ,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  trees  are 
of  bearing  age  and  the  number  of  trees  not  of  bearing  age  is  considerably  less  than 
would  oe  necessary. to  maintain  the  present  number  of  bearing  trees.  The  census 
indicates  that  Georgia  had  9  per  cent  less  bearing  trees  in  1932  than  in  1920.  The, 
phony  peach  disease  has  apparently  been  reduced  through  control  work  to  a  point  at 
which  its  effect  on  production  is  very  limited.  It  lias  been  found  in  most  of  the 
other  Southern  States. 

Some  01  the  early  and  midseason  varieties  have  been  planted  rather  heavily 
in  south  Georgia.  The  early  varieties  from  south  Georgia  are  the  first  peaches  to 
reach  the  market.  Good  prices  have  frequently  been  received  for  limited  quantities 
of  the  earliest  varieties  but  the  demand  for  them  is  restricted  and  the  markets  are 
easily  over supplied. 


In  Perth  Carolina  79  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  commercial  orchards  were  5  to 
9  years  of  age  in  1$29  and  11  per  cent  were  under  5  years  old.  In  South  Carolina 


in  commercial  orchards  were  r 
In  Tennessee  79  ner  cent  of 


0  9  years  old  and  25  Per 
the  commercial  trees  were 
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67  per  cent  of  the  i 
cent  were  under  5  ye 

from  5  to  9  years  old  and  14  per  cent  were  under  5  years  according  to  the  survey, 
while  m  Arkansas  in  wnich  a  larger  percentage  of  the  commercial  trees  were  young 
than  in  the  other  Southern'  States  only  52  per  cent  were  5  to  9  years  old  and  36 
per  cent  were  under  5  years  in  1929. 


In  the  Perth  Atlantic  .States  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  peach 
trees  in  recent  years.  The  1932  census  shows  for  this  group  of  States  only  83  per 
cent  ci  the  number  of  peach  trees  included  in  the  1925  census,  and  that  29  per  cent 
of  trie  trees  in  3.930  were  not  of  bearing  age.  in  New  jersey  a  survey  in  1932  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  A/n.i culture  indicated  that  only  9  Per 
cent  of  the  trees  in  commercial  orchards  were  under  4  years  old,  and  that  40  per 
cent  were  more  than  Q  years  old. 


In  the  grove  consisting  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
tnere  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  peach  trees  in  the  5~year  period 
from  I925-I93O  according  to  the  census.  The  number  of  trees  not  of  bearing  age  in 
this  group  of  States  appears  to  be  about  sufficient  to  maintain  the  present  number 
of  bearing  trees. 

In  the  North  Central  States  the  census  figures  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
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number  of  trees  from  1925  to  1930  and  the  number  of  trees  not  of  bearing  age  in 
1930  for  the  group  as  a  whole  does  not  indicate  any  pronounced  change  in  oroduction 
'from  the  average  of  recent  years.  In  Illinois,  the  principal  peach  producing  State 
in  this  region,  the  1931  crop  apparently  marked  the  peak  of  production  for  the 
present  cycle.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  Illinois  trees  were  reported  as  not  of 
bearing  age  in  the  1930  census  and  plantings  in  1931  were  light. 


In  some  of  the  Western  States  there  has  heen  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
trees  since  1325.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Colorado  where  the  number  of  trees 
increased  33  Per  cent  from  1925  to  1932*  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  peach  trees  in 
Colorado  were  reported  in  the  1330  census  as  not  of  hearing  age  which  indicates 
the  probability  of  a  decided  increase  in  production.  Increases  in  the  number  of 
trees  from  1925  to  1929  also  occurred  in  Utah,  Washington  and  Cregcn  according  to 
the  census. 


In  California  there  was  a  10  per  cent  decline  in  the  number  of  trees  during 
the  period  1925  to  1930  according  to  the  census,  and  only  14  per  cent  of  the  trees 
were  not  of  bearing  age  in  1932-  The  peak  of  production  of  clingstone  varieties 
for  the  present  cycle  has  apparently  been  reached,  although  surplus  production  may 
continue  for  several  years  unless  there  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of 
trees.  As  was  the  case  in  1930)  large  quantities  of  California  peaches  were  not 
harvested  in  1931  because  of  market  conditions.  line  to  the  light  plantings  in 
recent  years  a  slightly  downward  trend  in  production  of  freestone  peaches  in  this 
State  is  indicated. 

Damage  from  insect  pests  was  unusually  light  in  1931  in  rnost  commercial 
peach  areas  except  California.  The  oriental  fruit  moth  is,  however,  a  continuing 
menace  in  the  eastern,  midwestern,  and  some  southern  peach  districts.  Growers  are 
confronted  with  serious  problems  of  financing  in  most  sections,  out  commercial 
growers  generally  are  reported  as  making  efforts  to  care  for  their  trees.  In  some 
areas  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  expansion  of  local  markets  through  the  use 
of  the  motor  truck  and  roadside  stands. 


V 
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Production  of  cherries  in  the  10  more  important  commercial  States  (New  York, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  Idaho,.  Colorado,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia)  in  1931  amounted  to  about  95,590  tons,  being  about  12  per  cent  smaller  than 
the  large  crop  of  1930  but  around  14  per  cent  larger  than  the  average  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  5  years.  Production  in  the  principal  sour  cherry  States  (New  York,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin)  amounted  to  45,500  tons  in  1931  or  about  11  per  cent  less  than  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  1930  crop  but  22  per  cent  more  than  the  crop  of  1929.  In  the 
sweet  cherry  States  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  California  produced  23,000  tons  in  1931, 
this  being  nearly  a  third  larger  than  the  1930  crop  and  perhaps  the  largest  crop 
of  cherries  produced  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Due  to  low  prices,  growers  aban¬ 
doned  about  3,000  tons  of  fruit.  Washington  and  Oregon,  however,  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  during  the  season,  lost  considerable  fruit  and  production 
amounted  to  but  19,000  tons  as  compared  to  about  29,000  tons  in  1930  and  24,000 
t«ns  in  1929.  The  proportion  »f  the  1931  crop  utilized  for  maraschino  manufacture 
in  these  States  was  considerably  larger  than  in  the  preceding  season. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  production  in  the  10  States  in  1931  was  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  than  in  the  year  preceding,  the  average  seasonal  farm  price  for  all 

cherries  combined  was  about  38  per  cent  less  than  that  received  in  1930.  In  the 

3  eastern  States  producing  mainly  sour  cherries  the  1931  average  farm  price  for  the 
season  was  about  40  per  cent  bel»w  that  received  for  the  large  1930  crop  and  about 
48  per  cent  lower  than  the  price  which  prevailed  for  the  1929  crop.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  figures  for  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  sweet  cherries  predominate,  show 
that  the  1931  farm  price  was  about  43  per  cent  less  than  in  1930  and  about  61  per 
cent  less  than,  in  1929. 

The  lower  prices  prevailing  for  the  1931  crop  were  due  to  a  number  of  factors, 
the  more  important  being  the  generally  depressed  business  conditions  prevailing 
which  not  only  affected  the  current  prices  but  made  more  difficult  the  moving  of 
the  relatively  large  pack  of  canned  cherries  from  the  1930  crop  and  a  consequent 

lesser  demand  on  the  part  of  canners  for  the  raw  fruit  in  1931. 

Bearing  trees  in  the  10  States  increased  about  9  per  cent  from  1920  to  1930. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  trees  not  of  bearing  age  in  1920  was  about  22  per  cent 
and  in  1930,  about  39  per  cent.  In  the  three- Pacific  Coast  States  (Washington, 

Oregon  and  California)  the  increase  in  bearing  trees  from  1920  to  1930  amounted  to 
about  36  per  cent.  In  1920  about  27  per  cent  of  the  total  trees  were  not  of  bear- 
ing  age,  while  in  1930  the  non-bearing  trees  constituted  37  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  three  important  eastern  States  (New  York,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin)  the  number 
of  bearing  trees  was  about  the  same  in  1930  as  in  1920,  while  the  number  of  non¬ 
oear  ing  trees  was  around  125  per  cent  more  in  1930  than  in  1920.  In  1920  about  22 
per  cent  of  the  total  trees  in  these  3  States  were  non-bearing  as  compared  with  39 
per  cent  in  1930. 

The  expansion  in  the  number  of  trees  has  apparently  been  accompanied  by  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  farms  growing  cherries,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  average 
size  of  orchard.  This  would  tend  to  indicate  that  a  shift  is  in  process  from  the 
general  farm  orchard  and  the  abandonment  of  less  favorable  locations  to  more  special¬ 
ized  commercial  areas.  This  fact,  together  with  the  large  proportion  of  non-bearing 
trees  reported  in  the  1930  Census,  would  indicate  that  the  upward  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  evidence  over  the  past  decade  ©an  be  expected  to  continue. 
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If  it  should  happen  that  the  present  level  of  general  commodity  prices 
continues  over  the  next  few  years,  it  seems  likely  that  the  shifts  now  in  evi¬ 
dence  will  t>e  accentuated  and  the  abandonment,  of  the, general  farm  orchards  and 
those  in  the  commercial  areas  on  less  profitable  locations  vail  he  forced  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  has  been  in'  evidence  in  the  past. 


* 
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The  bearing  acreage  of  grapes  is  still  so  large  as  to  produce  burdensome 
surpluses  in  seasons  of  normal  growing  conditions,  even  though  total  production  has 
teen  declining  during  the  past  three  seasons. 

California  Grapes  (European  Types) 

In  California  there  has  been  some  reduction  in  acreage  from  the  peak  which 
was  reached  in  1927*  Some  acreage  has  also  been  abandoned,  but  much  of  this  still 
remains  as  a  potential  source  of  supply.  The  bearing  capacity  of  the  vineyards  was 
estimated  in  1931  to  be  about  13  per  cent  lower  than  in  1927*  With  average  growing 
conditions,  however,  the  total  production  might  still  be  in  excess  of  that  which  was 
harvested  in  1930,  when  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  left  on  the  vines. 
Insect  injury  during  I93I  may  cause  some  reduction  in  future  yields,  but  the 
industry  is  still  faced  with  the  hazard  of  recurring  surpluses. 

The  small  California  crop  of  1931  was  not  due  to  the  small  change  in  bearing 
capacity,  but  to  excessive  summer  heat,  serious  insect  damage,  and  a  shortage  of 
water,  all  of  which  resulted  in  a  yield  per  acre  of  approximately  40  per  cent 
below  the  ten  year  average.  Total  production  in  the  state  was  estimated  at 
1,237,000  tons,  compared  with  2,131,000  tons  in  1930  (of  which  433,000  tons  were 
not  harvested)  and  1,327,000  tons  produced  in  1929*  Shipments  of  fresh  grapes  from 
the  state  amounted  to  only  slightly  more  than  39,000  carloads  in  193^>  as  compared 
with  65,000  cars  in  I93O  and  59,000  in  1929. 

Table  Grapes:  With  the  greatly  reduced  supplies  in  1931,  California  grapes 
packed  for  table  use  sold  on  Eastern  suctions  at  higher  average  prices  than  in  1932, 
in  contrast  to  the  decline  in  the  general  commodity  urice  level.  Thompson  Seedless 
and  .Bed  Malagas  were  in  fairly  good  demand,  but  White  Malagas  have  been  meeting 
with  less  demand  as  table  stock  and  an  increasing  percentage  of  this  variety  has 
moved  into  juice  channels.  Production  of  Tokays  was  severely  reduced  in  1931  by 
the  hot  winds  and  other  unfavorable  factors,  end  the  light  supplies  brought  compara¬ 
tively  favorable  returns  in  Eastern  auctions.  With  normal  growing  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Tokay  crop  may  be  expected  to  again  approach  previous  production  levels. 


(juice  Grapes:  The  demand  for  black  wine  grapes  was  so  poor  in  I93I  that 
with  acout  40  per  cent  lighter  shipments,  prices  barely  equalled  those  cf  1932* 
Although  there  has  been  some  decline  in  the  bearing  acreage  of  the  strictly  juice 
varieties  during  the  last  three  years,  this  decrease  has  apparently  been  offset  by 
the  increa.sed  productivity  of  maturing  vines,  and  crops  as  large  as  the  436,000 
tons  produced  in  1930  might  still  be  obtained  from  the  present  acreage.  Such  pro¬ 
duction  nas  proven  to  be  excessive  in  past  seasons.  Eastern  demand  for  juice 
grapes  has  also  decreased  in  recent  ''•ears. 
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vious  to  1927  black  juice  varieties  commanded  considerably  higher  prices 
grapes  in  Eastern  markets,  but  during  the  past  four  seasons  they  have 
ess  than  the  table  stock.  Early  maturing  juice  varieties,  such  as  the 
have  arrived  on  the  markets  before  the  normal  seasonal  demand  has 
and  have  brought  low  returns  relative  to  later  shipping  varieties, 
well  as  temperature  conditions,  usually  delay  the  demand  for  juice 
il  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  It  is  important  that  adjustment  in 
arid  shipping  be  brought  about  to  eliminate  the  depressing  effect  of 
y  shipments  cf  juice  stock  upon  later  markets. 
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Because  of  the  relatively  stronger  demand  in  1931  for  grapes  as  table  stock 
and  raisins  'than  for  juice  purposes,  relatively  small  quantities  of  Thompson- 
Seedless  and  Muscat s  were  shipped  as  juice  stock.  Yields  per  acre  of  Muscat s  were 
reduced  more  by  the  extreme  summer  heat  than  of  any  variety  except  Tokay*  This 
fact,  together  with  early  maturity,  caused  growers  to  dry  a  larger  proportion  than 
usual*  The  result  was  the  lightest  interstate  movement  of  fresh  Muscats  in  ten 
years,  and  Eastern  auction  averages  were  somewhat  higher  than  in  recent  seasons. 

Pais  in  Grapes:  notwithstanding  the  larger  percentage  of  the  production  of 
raisin  varieties  which  was  dried  in  1931 >  the  total  tonnage  of  raisins  produced  was 
smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1921,  and  prices  have  been  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
After  allowing  for  such  quantities  of  Thompson  Seedless  and  Muscat s  as  can  be 
marketed  for  table  or  juice  purposes,  the  present  acreage  of  raisin  varieties  is, 
however,  still  sufficient  to  uroduce  in  years  of  normal  yield  a  supply  well  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  domestic  demand,  and  severe  competition  from  foreign  raisins  is  expected  to 
continue  in  export  markets.  About  2lj  per  cent  of  the  California  raisin  shipments 
during  the  crop  years  beginning  September  1,  1929  and  1930  were  exported  to  over¬ 
seas  markets. 

Production  of  raisins  in  Australia,  Smyrna,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Crete,  which 
averaged  only  about  85,000  tons  during  1921-23,  increased  to  an  average  of  142,000 
tons  annually  during  the  three  years  1928-1930,  and  preliminary  estimates  for  1930 
are  for  about  121,000  tons.  Foreign  production  of  currants  has  also  been  increas¬ 
ing.  -he  currant  output  of  Greece  and  Australia  increased  from  an  average  of 
131,000  tons  in  the  years  1921-1923  to  164,000  tons  for  1928-1930,  with  preliminary 
estimates  of  about  109,000  tons  for  1931*  Normal  production  and  exports  of  raisins 
and  currants  from  these  countries  will  probably  continue  to.be  about  as  large  as  in 
recent . years,  and  some  additional  competition  from  Russian  and  Persian  raisin  ex¬ 
ports  to  European  markets  may  likewise  be  expected. 

American  Types 

In  the  Stakes  east  of  the  Rocky 'Mountains  in  which  American-type  grapes 
are  produced,  the  combined  production  in  1931  exceeded  that  of  previous  seasons. 
Michigan  produced  somewhat  less  than  the  record  crop  of  1930,  tut  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  had  heavy  yields,  and  returns  in  these  states  were  unsatis¬ 
factory.  There  is  very  little  new  acreage  to  come  into  bearing,  and  no  indication 
of  continued  increases  in  production.  On  the  other  hand  few  vineyards  have  been 
removed,  and  comparatively  few  have  been  neglected  or  abandoned,  consequently 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  material  decreases  in  production  except  as  yields 
per  acre  vary  from  year  to  year.  Heavy  competition  from  California  grapes 
also  continues  to  be  one  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  the  marketing  of  the 
eastern  crop. 
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Present  indications  are  that  the  tct^l  commercial  strawberry  acreage  for 
harvest  in  1932  will  be  about  23  per  cent  higher  than  the  small  he  rvested  acre¬ 
age  of  1931,  and  only  5  per  cent  less  than  the  average  acreage  of  tne  1;  rge 
crops  harvested  from  1927  to  1929  inclusive. 

In  both  1928  and  1929  the  harvested  strawberry  acreage  exceeded  20Q,00 0 
acres,  and  in  these  years,  in  some  of  the  important  second  early  and  intermediate 
shipping  States,  prices  were  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cash  outlay  for  har¬ 
vesting.  Largely  because  of  low  prices  and  the  drought,  acreage  fell  from  the 
1928  peak  of  about  207,000  acres  to  aboat  154,000  acres  in  1931.  Prices  of 
strawberries  ih  1930  were,  in  general,  the  highest  since  1926.  These  favorable 
prices  stimulated  jjlantings  to  a  point  where  the  indicated  1932  acreage  for  har¬ 
vest  oT  190,540  acres  has  been  surpassed  only  by  the  largo  acreages  harvested  in 
the  seasons  of  1927  to  1929. 

Acreage  increases  are  indicated  in  1932  for  each  of  the  different  groups 
of  States  but  are  most  marked  in  the  second  early  and  intermediate  States  where 
acreage  reductions  from  1928  to  1931  wer  ;  especially  large .  In  the  other  groups 
of  States  the  indicated  acreage  for  picking  in  1932  will  be  the  highest  in  years 
although  not  much  larger  than  in  1931. 

Plantings  for  harvest  in  1933,  except  in  the  early  States,  ’..ill  be  made 
during  the  spring  months  of  1932,  and  growers  will  be  largely  influenced  in  their 
planting  operations  by  the  prices  received  in  1931.  Although  the  1931  prices 
were  lower  than  the  high  prices  of  1930,  they  were  still  favorable,  especially 
when  compared  with  prices  of  other  farm  crops.  The  relatively  favorable  position 
of  strawberries  in  1931  suggests  the  probability  of  further  increases  in  acreages 
in  1933,  especially  in  the  second  early  and  intermediate  States  where  the  indi¬ 
cated  1932  acreage  is  considerably  below  the  high  acreages  of  1927-1929.  It  is 
in  these  two  groups  of  States  that  marketing  difficulties  have  been  greatest  in 
years  of  heavy  production. 

In  the  early  shipping  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Lississippi 
and  Texas,  the  indicated  acreage  for  harvest  in  1932  of  45,730  acres  is  the  high¬ 
est  of  record  and  about  13  per  cent  above  the  1931  acreage.  Strawberry  acreage 
in  these  early  States  has  increased  markedly  during  the  past  decade.  Pui'ing  the 
first  half  of  this  decade  prices  to  growers  in  the  early  States  were  upward 
reaching  a  peak  in  1926.  Since  1926  the  trend  has  been  downward  and  prices  in 
1931  averaged  16  per  cent  loss  than  for  the  5  preceding  crops.  Although  1931 
prices  were  relatively  low,  the  yield  per  acre  for  that  season  was  about  40  per 
cent  above  the  average  for  the  5  preceding  yoc.rs.  The  crop  that  year  amounted 
to  76,560,000  quarts  and  brought  the  growers  $14,643,000 ,  er  a  ?0  per  cent  larger 
gross  income  than  the  previous  high  return  for  the  1928  crop. 

In  the  second  early  States  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  estimated  acreage  for  picking  in  1932 
js  43,580  acres  which  is  about  43  per  cent  larger  then  the  low  harvested  acreage 
of  1931.  It  is,  however,  about  20  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  three  large 
acreages  of  1927-1929.  Although  increases  in  acreage  for  1932  ere  indicated  in 
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each  State  cf  this  group  ,  the  ihoroc.se  in 'Arkansas  and  Tennessee  combined  is 
expected  to  be  about  S, 800  acres,  or  71  per  cent  cf  the  total  increase  for 
this  group. 

production  in  1931  was  36  per  cent  less  than  the  average  production  for 
the  five  years  preceding  1930.  Prices  to  growers  in  1931  averaged  15  per  cent 
less  than  in  1930  and  were  about  the  same  as  in  192S,  but  slightly  better  than 
the  low  prices  of  1928. 

In  the  intermediate  States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  Maryland, 

New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Oklahoma,  present  estimates  indicate  a  total 
commercial  acreage  for  picking  in  1932  of  47,010  acres.  This  figure  exceeds 
the  1931  acreage  by  11,540  acres,  or  33  per  cent,  but  is  24  per  cent  less  than 
the  average  for  the  three  large  acreages  harvested  during  1927-1929. 

Yields  in  these  intermediate  States  in  1931  were  low,  being  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  low  yields  of  1930,  and  only  72  per  cent  of  the  average  yields 
for  the  five  crops  preceding  the  1930  crop.  Mth  a  small  acreage  and  with  low; 
yields,  production  in  1931  was  smaller  than  for  any  year  in  more  than  a  decode, 
and  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  average  production  of  the  five  preceding  crops. 

Prices  to  growers  in  1931  averaged  22  per  cent  less  than  the  very  favor¬ 
able  price  of  1930,  but  were  considerably  above  the  low  prices  received  in  both 
1928  and  1929. 

In  the  late  States  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Wisconsin,  indications  are  that  the  commercial  acreage  for  picking  in 
1932  will  be  28,380  acres  or  13  per  cent  larger  than  the  average  acreage  of  the 
5  preceding  crops  and  6  por  cent  above  the  high  acreage  of  1924.  In  these  States 
changes  in  acreage  since  1919  have  not  been  especially  marked. 

Eoth  yield  per  acre  and  total  production  in  1931  were  the  largest  since 
1927,  and  prices  to  growers  were  about  42  per  cent  below;  the  favorable  1930  price 
and  the  low;sst  for  more  than  a  decade. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  States  (California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Utah),  much  of  the  production  is  utilized  by  frozen  pack  and  other  local 
processing  plants.  Strawberries  sold  for  consumption  as  fresh  fruit  are  largely 
utilized  in  western  markets.  The  indicated  1932  acreage  for  picking  of  25,840 
acres  is  slightly  larger  than  the  previous  record  acreage  of  1928  and  exceeds 
the  1931  harvest  acreages  by  about  10  per  cent. 

The  1931  production  in  those  States  was  about  14  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1930  but  v;as  8  per  cent  less  than  the  record  1928  production.  Prices  to 
growers  in  1931  were  10  per  cent  iow;er  than  in  1930,  also  12  per  cent  lower  than 
the  a.verage  price  for  the  five  years,  1926-1930  inclusive. 
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If  in  1S32,  the  acreage  of  cental oupes  and  miscellaneous  melons,  in  the 
early,  second  early,  and  intermediate  areas,  continues  upward  or  remains  as  high 
as  in  I93I,  an  average  yield  per  acre  would  result  in  a  crop  of  such  size  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  it  would  probably  be  left  in  the  field. 

Along  with  most  other  truck  crops  which  require  a  lot  of  labor  and  offer  a 
chance  for  getting  a  high  value  per  acre,  cantaloupes  and  miscellaneous  melons 
shared  in  the  general  increase  in  acreage  planted  in  1931*  For  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  the  acreage  of  138,180  was  7  per  cent  higher  than  in  I93O  ?-nd  22  per 
cent  above  the  1928-30  average  acreage.  The  193 1  increase  over  the  3-year  average 
acreage  wa.s  especially  marked  in  the  second  early  producing  areas,  of  lesser 
degree  in  the  intermediate  states,  and  was  hardly  noticeable  in  the  late  states. 
Yields  in  1931  were  slightly  above  the  low  yields  of  I93O,  tut  11  per  cent  below 
the  average  yields  of  1928-30'  Hence  total  production  was  only  10  per  cent  above 
the  average  of  the  previous  3  years. 

For  all  but  the  intermediate  states,  the  decline  in  price  per  crate  from 
the  previous  3~yec.v  average  was  less  than  the  decline  in  the  general  price  level 
for  the  same  period.  The  combination  of  low  yields  and  low  prices,  however,  low¬ 
ered  the  value  per  acre  about  in  proportion  with  the  drop  in  general  price  level. 

The  acreage  in  Imperial  Valley,  California,  in  1931  was  51 » 640  acres  or 
slightly  higher  than  the  1930  acreage  and  2b  per  cent  higher  than  the  average 
1928-30  acreage.  The  estimated  yield  of  152  crates  per  a.cro  in  I93I  was  higher 
than  in  1930  but  below  the  usual  average.  The  price  averaged  25  per  cent  below 
that  of  the  previous  3  years  while  the  decline  in  value  per  acre  was  p.bout  30 
per  cent  below. 

The  second  early  producing  areas  include  Arizona  and  parts  of  California 
and  Texas.  The  other  important  producing  sta.tes  in  this  group  are  Arkansas  and 
the  Carolinas.  Texas  increased  its  second  early  acreage  from  2,320  acres  in  1930 
to  11,530  in  1S3T  end  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  21  per  cent  increa.se  in  this 
group  of  states.  Yields  at  120  crates  per  acre  in  1931  were  below  average  for 
this  group  so  that  total  production  was  only  H  per  cent  a.bove  the  average  of  the 
previous  3  years.  The  average  1931  farm  nrice  was  about  one-fifth  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  previous  3  year  period  and  the  value  per  acre  was  nearly  two- 
fifths  below  the  average. 

The  intermediate  group  of  which  Maryland,  Indiana,  Delaware,  Washington, 
and  New  Mexico  are  the  main  producing  sta.tes,  increased  their  acreage  10  per  cent 
from  18,620  acres  in  1930  to  20,460  in  1931*  Yields  we re  slightly  above  average 
and  prices  to  growers  dropped  about  per  cent  below  the  previous  3 -yeeX  average. 

The  late  group  -  mainly  Colorado,  Michigan  and  New  Jersey  -  had  a  slight 
decline  in  acreage  in  1931,  having  18,310  acres  as  compared  with  19,310  in  1930* 
Yields  were  unusually  low  or  a.bout  the  same  a.s  in  1923.  Prices  to  growers  drowned 
12  per  cent  below  the  average  for  1928-30* 
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A  1932  planting  of  watermelons  as  large  as  the  record  acreage  of  1931.  un¬ 
less  yields  are  lower  than  the  usual  average,  would  probably  again  result  in  large 
quantities  of  marketable  watermelons  being  unharvested.  In  I93O  the  quantity- 
left  in  the  fields  in  the  early  and  second  early  States  represented  more  than- 
6  per  cent  of  the  entire  country's  commercial  crop,  and  in  I93I  nearly  4  per  cent. 
While  watermelons  nevertheless  appear  to  have  paid  relatively  better  returns  than 
some  other  cash  crops,  the  prospects  for  1932  may  not  offer  much  inducement  for  a 
shift  .to  watermelons. 

The  1931  commercial  watermelon  acreage  of  238,220  acres  was  the  largest  on 
record,  slightly  exceeding  the  previous  high  acreage  of  1930*  Lue  to  a  lower 
yield,  however,  total  production  was  about  S  per  cent  below  1930*  Lower  production 
was  followed  by  a,  more  marked  reduction  in  carlot  shipments,  approximately  52,000 
cars,  or  about  l4  per  cent  below  the  record  movement  in  1932*  Notwithstanding 
this  reduced  production,  prices  to  growers  for  the  United  States  declined  about  13 
per  cent  and  the  total  farm  value  of  the  1931  crop  declined  about  IS  per  cent 
compared  with  1932* 

The  early  acreage  in  Florida  and  Imperial  Valley  of  California  in  1931* 
was  40, 300  compared  with  43,200  acres  planted  in  1932*  There  was  a  decrease  in 
Florida  of  about  10  per  cent  but  an  increase  in  California  of  9  per  cent.  Prices 
to  Florida  growers  decreased  about  20  per  cent  in  1931*  The  marketing  problems 
were  complicated  by  the  lateness  of  the  Florida  shipping  season  which  resulted  in 
increased  competition  with  other  sections.  Prices  to  California  growers,  who  pro¬ 
duced  their  largest  crop  in  1931*  were  the  lowest  in  more  than  a  decade  and  about 
9  per  cent  less  than  the  average  price  realized  for  the  1930  crop. 

There  wa.s  a  slight  decrease  in  the  1931  acreage  in  the  second  early  Stales, 
(Alabama,  Arizona,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas) 
which  planted  a.  record  of  147,290  acres  in  1930.  The  decrease  of  6  per  cent  in 
Georgia,  which  had  about  52  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  in  this  group,  was 
partially  offset  by  increases  in  the  Carolinas.  Production  in  this  group  wa.s 
about  23  per  cent  lower  than  in  1930,  the  decrease  in  Georgia  amounting  to 
approximately  37  Per  cent.  Prices  to  growers,  however,  showed  improvement  over 
1930  prices  only  in  South  Carolina,  and,  for  the  group  as  a.  whole,  averaged  about 
15  per  cent  below  1930. 

The  record  acreage  shown  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  1931  ng.s  mainly  due 
to  the  larger  acreage  grown  in  the  la.te  states  (Arkansas,  Colorado,  Dela.wa.re, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington  and  California).  The  ax  re age  in  this  group  exceeded 
that  of  1930  by  19  per  cent  and  was  8  per  cent  larger  than  the  previous  high 
record  of  1926.  The  yield  per  acre  was  considerably  above  that  of  1930  and  the 
estimated  total  production  of  19,256,000  watermelons  exceeded  the  previous  record 
crop  (15,735»200  in  1926)  by  22  per  cent.  The  price  to  growers  in  1931  dropped 
30  per  cent  below  that  of  the  previous  year. 
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THE  PEANUT  OUTLOOK,  1930 

#  The  outstanding  features  cf  the  current  marketing  situation  for  peanuts 
harvested  for  nuts  are  that  the  1931  crop  was  the  largest  produced  in  more  than 
a  decade,  the  carry-over  cf  old  crop  supplies  into  the  current  marketing  season 

was  very  small,  imports  so  far  have  "been  of  small  volume,  and  prices  to  growers 

*  'L 

have  "been  lower  than  for  any  year  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  production  of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  in  193®  was  about  13  per  cent 
above  the  large  1929  crop  and  about  '45  per  cent  larger  than  the  193®  crop.  The 
I93I  crop  of  1,023,110,100  pounds  exceeded  the  average  annual  production  of  the 
5-year  period  of  1925-29  by  about  222,100,000  pounds  or  35  Pe-’  cent.  The  193®- 
harvested  acreage  of  1,419,000  acres  exceeds  the  193®  acreage  by  about  25  per 
cent  and  was  about  4  per  cent  greater  than  the  large  1929  acreage.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  in  193®  was  about  l6  per  cent  higher  than  in  193®  an(®  aD0U®  5 
per  cent  above  the  average  yield  for  the  5— year  period  ended  with  the  1929  crop. 
Yields  approximating  193®  yields  were  reported  in  southeastern  States  but  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  southwestern  States  yields  were  materially 
better  than  those  reported  for  I93O. 

The  crop  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  reported  to  be  of  exceptionally 
good  quality.  Prices  to  growers  have  declined  rather  consistently  since  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season,  and  in  January  1932  were  at  the  lowest  levels  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  season,  and  the  lowest  reported  in  more  than  3®  ye&rs. 

Tie  153®  crop  was  the  largest  produced  in  more  than  a  decade  but  the  193® 
crop  was  the  smallest  reported  since  1926  and  the  carry-over  of  old  crop  peanuts 
into  the  current  marketing  season  was  lower  than  for  any  recent  year  and  materi¬ 
ally  reduced  from  the  large  carry-over  of  the  1929-3®  season.  Stocks  in  Chicago, 
the  principal  receiving  market,  were  reported  to  be  equal  to  about  one— third  of 
similar  stocks  in  October  for  each  of  the  two  previous  seasons  and  are  chiefly 
Spanish  type  peanuts.  Shipments  of  peanuts  to  consuming  markets  have  been 
approximately  40  per  cent  greater  this  season  than  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  season  in  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  section;  about  75  Per  cen® 
greater  in  the  Southeast  and  about  60  per  cent  greater  in  the  Southwest.  Con¬ 
siderable  of  this  increased  movement  was  to  satisfy  the  current  demand  of  a 
market  that  was  relatively  bare  of  peanuts  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but 
consumption  cf  peanuts  and  peanut  products  appears  to  have  increased  with  fie 
present  low  prices.  Storage  stocks  in  Chicago  about  the  middle  of  January  were 
still  reported  less  than  those  for  corresponding  dates  of  recent  years. 

Average  annual  crushings  by  oil  mills  for  the  five  marketing  seasons, 
ending  October  31,  1 93® >  have  approximated  60,000,000  pounds  of  peanuts  in  the 
shells.  Takings  by  oil  mills  are  usually  of  low  grade  peanuts  but  in  years  of 
4  large  production  and  low  prices,  crushings  have  tended  to  include  nuts  of  setter 
quality.  Although  peanut  prices  are  low,  prices  for  cottonseed  oil  and  other 
sources  of  vegetable  oils  are  even  lower  and  present  prices  for  pea.nuts  of 
average  quality  are  still  relatively  too  high  to  permit  of  heavy  purchases  by 
f il  mills  for  crushing  in  view  of  the  present  low  prices  of  otner  vegetable  oils. 

Eor  the  group  of  States  (Virginia.,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee)  which 
produce  chiefly  Virginia  type  nuts,  both  acreage  and  production  in  193®  was  verY 
large.  The  193®  production  of  476,360,000  pounds  exceeds  the  ®93®  production 
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"by  about  173»^50>000  pounds  or  57  Ver  cent,  and  is  larger  than  the  crop  of 
1929  by  about  72,020,020  pounds  or  IS  per  cent.  Importations  for  the  current 
season  of  Oriental  peanuts  which  are  of  the  Virginia  type  have  so  far  been 
slightly  heavier  than  during  the  1929-30  season  but  otherwise  the  smallest 
imports  in  more  than  20  years  and  only  about  IS  per  cent  of  the  average  annual 
imports  for  the  five  seasons  ended  October  Jl,  1029.  For  the  12  month  period 
ended  October  31,  193^»  imports  were  the  equivalent  of  about  l4  million  pounds 
of  peanuts  in  the  shell.  The  carry-over  of  old  crop  farmers '-stock  Virginia 
peanuts  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  was  reported  to  be  small  in 
volume  and  of  poor  quality. 

In  the  southeastern  States  (Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
and  Mississippi),  which  grow  both  the  Runner  and  Spanish  types,  772,000  acres 
of  peanuts  were  harvested  in  I93I.  This  was  an  increase  of  about  29  per  cent, 
over  the  1930  harvested  acreage.  Production  in  this  group  of  States  in  I33I  was 
about  30  per  cent  greater  than  in  1930.  The  supply  of  old  crop  peanuts  in  the 
southeastern  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  1931-32  season  was  reported  to 
have  been  small. 

In  the  southwestern  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana, 
which  grow  chiefly  Spanish  type  nuts  220,000  acres  of  peanuts  were  harvested 
in  I93I.  Acreage  in  these  States  was  increased  about  33  Per  cent  as  compared 
to  1530.  Yields  for  I93I  were  much  better  than  the  low  yields  of  1930  and  the 
total  production  of  11S,  35O,  Ok?  pounds  was  about  69  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1930.  Owing  to  the  relatively  small  1930  crop,  supplies  of  old  crop  peanuts 
were  negligible  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  marketing  season. 

Difficulty  in  financing  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  may  result  in  some 
shifting  of  acreage  to  peanuts  in  those  sections  where  fertilizer  is  used  on 
other  cash  crops.  In  other  years  when  the  relation  of  the  income  per  acre 
from  peanuts  to  that  from  cotton  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  past  season, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  for  a  small  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to 
peanuts  in  the  following  year.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  this  same  ten¬ 
dency  will  prevail  this  coming  season  owing  to  the  extremely  low  prices  for  all 
cash  crops,  which  nay  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  total  crop  acreage  on  the 
farms. 


TH3  PECAN  OUTLOOK,  I.932 


An  outstanding  factor  in  the  pecan  situation  is  the  increasing  trend  .in 
production  particularly  of  the  improved  varieties.  The  large  number  of  young 
trees  of  improved  varieties  suggests  that  over  a  period  of  years,  production  is 
likely  to  continue  to  increase.  The  price  trend  of  pecans  has  been  downward  for 
a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  severe  decline  in  1931.  The  prospects  appear 
favora  le  for  further  increasing  the  demand  for  pecans  even  though  the  supply 
of  wai  uts  and  other  nuts  may  increase. 


The  estimated  production  of  pecans  of  improved  varieties  was  19>003,°00 
pounds  in  193^->  "the  highest  of  record.  The  production  was  12,434,000  pounds 
in  1930,  3, 814,000  pounds  in  1P29  and  16,988,000  pounds  in  192S. 

The  estimated  production  of  seedling  pecans  was  55.922,000  pounds  in 
1 931 »  3^»c39,000  pounds  in  1930,  42,574,000  pounds  in  1929  and  42,637,000  pounds 
in  192S.  Combined  production  of  seedlings  and  improved  varieties  of  pecans 
was  74.9s5.OOO  pounds  in  1931,  46,469,000  pounds  in  I93O,  51,383,000  pounds  in 
1-929  and  59.625,000  pounds  in  1923. 


An  upward  trend  in  the  production  of  improved  varieties  is  evident.  The 
production  for  the  4-year  period  1923—31,  is  approximately  45  per  cent  greater 
than  for  the  4- year  period  1924-27.  A  similar  comparison  for  seedling  pecans 
shows  an  increase  of  approximately  23  per  cent.  Tne  increase  for  the  total 
production  was  approximately  32  per  cent. 


There  has  been  heavy  planting  of  trees  of  improved  varieties  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees  of  such  varieties  over  ten 
years  of  age  have  not  come  into  full  production.  A  uecan  tree  survey  made  in 
1929  indicates  that  of  an  estimated  total  of  about  8,000,000  trees  of  improved 
varieties,  65  per  cent  or  about  5. 0^0,000  trees  were  planted  during  the  ten 
years  ended  in  I929.  Plantings  during  the  five  years  ended  in  1-929  constituted 
about  42  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  trees  of  improved  varieties  which 
indicate  an  annual  increase  of  about  12  per  cent  in  number  of  improved  trees 
during  the  5  years  beginning  in  1925.  The  Federal  Census  of  I929  shows  for  the 
six  coastal  States  from  Forth  Carolina  to  Mississippi  that  43  per  cent  of  the 
trees  enumerated  were  classified  as  of  non— bearing  age. 

According  to  the  survey  about  6,220,000  trees,  or  79  Per  cent  of  the 
tstal  trees  of  improved  varieties  were  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  niver: 
in  order  of  importance  they  are  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida.,  South 
Carolina,  and  Forth  Carolina.  About  73  Per  cent  of  the  improved  trees  under 
10  years  of  age  were  in  this  group  of  States.  There  has  been  considerable  top 
working  of  seedling  trees  to  improved  varieties,  especially  in  Texas  and  Cklar- 
hcma.  The  total  improved  trees  in  these  two  States  including  top  worked  trees, 
were  estimated  roughly  at  about  1,2°0,000,  or  15  uer  cent  of  the  improved  trees 
in  the  United  States.  Of  an  estimated  total  of  approximately  10,520,000  lorest 
and  cultivated  seedling  trees  in  the  United  States  in  1929,  27  per  cent  were 
of  non— bearing  age  according  to  the  survej1-  of  that  year. 

The  early  optimism  regarding  the  average  yields  per  tree  that  may  oe  ex¬ 
pected  from  improved  trees  at  various  ages  has  been  greatly  tempered  by  the 
difficulties  and  hazards  incident  to  the  production  of  the  crop.  Some  individ¬ 
ual  growers  have  obtained  profitable  average  yields,  but  many  have  not  teen  so 
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successful.  A  study  of  the  yields  obtained  in  1928  from  75  representative 
orchards  of  improved  varieties  15  to  IQ  years  of  age,  in  commercial  producing 
areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  showed  an  average  of  145  pounds  per  acre. 

Thirty— two  of  these  orchards,  having  72  per  cent  of  the  acreage  in  the  75 

orchards  had  yields  of  from  5  to  160  pounds  per  acre;  22  orchards  having  21  per 
cent  of  the  entire  acreage  had  a  yield  of  from  l6l  pounds  to  J>bQ  pounds  per 
acre;  and  21  orchards  having  only  7  per  cent  of  the  entire  acreage  had  a  yield 
of  over  360  pounds  per  acre.  The  average  per  orchard  was  103  acres  for  the 
first  group,  43  acres  for  the  second  and  l4  acres  for  the  third. 

Another  phase  of  the  I929  survey,  covering  920,000  trees  of  improved 
varieties  10  years  old  and  over,  indicated  a  yield  in  1928  of  approximately 
6  pounds  per  tree.  On  a  oasis  of  17  trees  per  acre,  a  yield  of  approximately 
100  pounds  per  acre  was  indicated  in  a  year  considerably  above  average  in 

production.  All  of  these  trees  were  over  10  years  of  age  and  82  per  cent  were 

under  20  years. 

While  pecan  trees  may  bear  a  few  nuts  when  3  to  5  years. of  age,  growers 
in  most  sections  should  be  in  a  position  to  finance  the  development  for  a 
period  of  at  least  10  years  before  expecting  production  of  any  consequence. 

The  large  crop  of  1$31  and  low  prices  have  probably  resulted  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  pecan  to  an  increased  number  of  our  population.  Por  the  first 
time,  improved  varieties  of  pecans  are  competing  with  English  walnuts  on  about 
the  same  price  basis. 

The  December  1  farm  price  per  pound  of  seedling  pecans  was  11.  3  cents 
in  1929,  10.8  cents  in  IQ30  arid  5.7  cents  in  1931.  Improved  varieties  of 
pecans  sold  at  about  31.7  cents  in  1929j  at  27. 8  cents  in  193®  an(i  13«  ® 
cents  in  1931.  These  prices  for  improved  pecans  compare  with  prices  for 
English  walnuts  of  Id  cents,  20.  5  cents  and  13  cents  in  the  three  years.  The 
December  farm  price  of  almonds  was  24  cents  for  the  short  crop  of  1925>  1® 
cents  in  I93O,  and  8.8  cents  in  1931. 

Por  the  6-year  period  1925-193®  inclusive,  the  total  per  capita  supply 
of  pecans  in  the  United  States  on  an  unshelled  basin  has  averaged  around  .44 
pounds  compared  with  .08  pounds  for  almonds  and '1.  03  pounds  for  English  wal¬ 
nuts.  unshelled  pecans  reaching  the  consumer  have  probably  averaged  less  than 
one— sixth  of  a  pound  per  capita,.  A  large  proportion  of  the  crop,  especially 
seedlings  are  shelled  and  used  by  confectioners  and  bahers. 

An  increase  in  production  of  English  walnuts  can  be  expected.  The 
census  of  193®  showed  2,97®s000  English  walnut  trees  in  California  of  which 
31  per  cent  were  of  non— bearing  age.  Cf  5®£>®®®  English,  walnut  trees  in 
Oregon  in  193®>  55  per  cent  were  of  non-bearing  age.  The  number  of  almond  trees 
m  California,  has  remained  practically  constant  for  several  years. 

During  the  past  20  years  a.nnual  imports  of  English  walnuts  on  an  un— 
shelled  oasis  have  ranged  from  about  21,000,000  pounds  to  87 ,000,000  pounds. 

Eor  the  past  9  years  the  average  has  been  about  54,000,000  pounds,  compared 
with  an  average  of  74,000,000  pounds  the  previous  5  years.  Almond  imports 
for  the  past  20  years  have  ranged  from  44,0^0,000  pounds  to  94,000,000  pounds. 
They  have  averaged  57» 000,000  pounds  for  the  past  five  yeax'S  compared  with 
an  average  cf  79>®00,000  pounds  the  previous  5  years.  During  the  past  5  years 
annual  imports  of  seedling  pecans  from  Mexico  have  averaged  slightly  moi’e 
than  000,000  pounds.  In  the  previous  5  years  the  average  imports  were 
1,706,000  pounds. 


THE  COTTON  OUTLOOK,  1932 


In  view  of  the  detailed  consideration  given  to  the  cotton  outlook  at 
the  Southern  Outlook  conference  held  in  November,  this  report  deals  mostly 
with  the  recent  developments  in  the  situation.  1/ 

The  excessive  supply  of  .American  cotton;  the  world  depression  that  has 
reduced  the  consumption  of  cotton;  and  the  deflation  in  commodity  prices  gen¬ 
erally,  when  measured  in  terns  of  gold,  continue  to  be  the  dominating  factors 
in  the  cotton  situation.  It  is  no 7/  clear,  however,  that  the  production  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  has  been  materially  reduced.  Prices  of  Indian  and 
Chinese  cottons  have  risen  in  comparison  with  prices  of  jmierican  cotton,  and 
mills  are  turning  more  to  American  cotton  in  place  of  those  foreign  growths. 

The  gains  in  consumption  noted  earlier  in  the  season  for  some  important  coun¬ 
tries  have  not  been  entirely  maintained,  but  the  consumption  of  nnerican 
cotton  has  apparently  been  larger  so  far  this  season  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year.  The  price  recovery  of  late  October  vras  partly  lost,  but 
prices  since  mid-November  have  been  unusually  stable  reflecting  the  quite 
definite  establishment  of  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the  influence  of  some  very 
large  purchasing  movements  together  with  limited  farmers’  marketings.  The 
trend  of  consumption  in  the  United  States  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  is 
likely  to  depend  largely  upon  developments  in  the  general  industrial  situation 
and  employment  in  the  spring  months.  In  foreign  countries  the  influence  of 
political  developments  on  general  economic  conditions  may  play  an  important 
part  in  the  cotton  textile  industries.  The  depression  in  continental  Europe 
continues  to  dominate  the  textile  industries  of  those  countries.  The  recovery 
in  the  British  cotton  textile  industry  has  been  checked  by  the  reduced  demand 
in  many  importing  countries,  the  boycott  in  India  and  the  competition  from 
Japan  since  that  country  again  went  off  the  gold  standard,  but  the  boycott 
of  Japanese  goods  in  China  if  it  continues  to  be  effective  would  be  moderately 
favorable  to  Groat  Britain.  Cotton  consumption  in  Japan  has  increased 
moderately  despite  agreements  among  manufacturers  for  curtailment,  but  exports 
of  piece  goods  are  lov;. 

Rainfall  in  western  Texas  and  Oklahoma  has  bean  above  normal  since 
October,  but  sales  of  fertilizer  tags  in  the  cotton  States  are  lower  even  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  and  it  has  become  more  certain  that  the  weevils  entering 
hibernation  were  more  numerous  and  widespread  than  they  were  in  the  fall  of 
1930.  The  supply  of  farm  labor  continues  to  increase  in  the  Cotton  Belt  as 
laborers  leave  industrial  centers,  but  the  supply  of  bank  credit  has  become 
more  limited  than  it  was  in  the  fall  months. 

The  world  supply  of  all  .cottons  for  1931-32  is  now  estimated  to  be 
41,600,000  bales,  4,900,000  bales  larger  than  in  1930-31  and  b, 800, 000  bales 
larger  than  in  1929-30.  Most  of  the  increase  has  been  in  the  Carry-over. 

World  production,  .estimated  at  27,200,000  bales  for  1931-32  is  only  1,800,000 
bales  larger  than  in  1930-31  and  700,000  bales  larger  than  in  1929-30.  The 
successive  declines  in  7/ or Id  consumption  to  22,500,000  running  bales  in  1930-31 
according  to  reports  of  the  International  Federation  of  Cotton  Spinners,  and 
the  continued  high  production  are  the  factors  resulting  in  the  increasesin 
the  Carry-over. 

y  For  further  treatment  of  the  cotton  situation  see  The  agricultural  Outlook 

for  the  Southern  States,  Miscellaneous  Publication  #137;  Some  Facts  for  the 
Cotton  Outlook,  Miscellaneous  Publication  #139;  Cotton  Outlook  Charts  with  Ex¬ 
planations;  and  the  outlook  reports  issued  by  the  cotton  growing  States. 


American  cotton  not  only  accounted  for  the  increases  in  total  supply  in 
the  past  two  years  but  more  than  offset  a  decrease  in  foreign  supplies  for 
1931-32.  With  production  in  1931  estimated  at  16,900,000  bales  and  a  world 
carry-over  of  American  cotton  of  8,800,000  bales,  the  supply  for  1931-32  amounts 
to  25,700,000  bales.  This  is  5,500,000  bales  larger  than  in  1930-51  and 
6,400,000  bales  larger  than  in  1929-30.  The  increase  this  year  over  last  has 
been  a  little  more  in  production  than  in  carry-over,  but  compared  with  1929-30 
the  increase  in  the  carry-over  is  over  twice  as  great  as  the ■ inoro - no 
in  production.  The  decline  in  world  consumption  of  •American  cotton  associated 
with  the  world  depression,  from  15,100,000  running  bales  in  1928-29  to 
13,000,000  running  bales  in  1929-30  and  to  10,900,000  running  bales  in  1930-31, 
using  the  figures  of  the  International  Federation  of  Cotton  Spinners,  explains 
the  increase  in  the  c  .rry-over.  The  continued  low  demand  so  far  in  1931-32 
is  the  reason  for  the  record  supply  of  this  year  being  so  burdensome.  The 
large  crop  of  1931  was  duo  to  unusually  favorable  weather  conditions  resulting 
in  a  yield  estimated  at  200.1  pounds  per  acre,  the  highest  since  1914  and  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  yield  of  147,7  pounds  in  1950  and  the  average  yield 
of  154.4  pounds  per  acre  for  the  years  1920-1929.  Against  the  increase  of 
35.5  per  cent  in  the  yield  per  acre  over  that  of  1930,  acreage  was  reduced 
10.2  per  cent,  to  40,495,000  acres  according  to  present  estimates  in  1931. 

Some  developments  have  occurred  that  may  be  significant  with  respect 
to  production  in  1932.  The  movement  of  laborers  from  industrial  centers  has 
continued  and  on  January  1  the  supply  of  f  ,rm  laborers  in  Southern  States  Was 
5  per  cent  above  January  1,  1931.  Rainfall  in  the  western  parts  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  has  been  above  normal  since  September.  On  the  other  hand,  fertilizer 
tag  sales,  'which  are  of  significance  with  respect  to  yields  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  belt,  wore  32  per  cent  lower  for  December  in  1931  than  in  1930  and 
were  40  per  cent  lower  than  in  1929.  Subsequent  reports  corroborate  earlier 
indications  that  more  weevils  entered  hibernation  and  that  they  were  present 
in  numbers  over  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  belt  in  the  fall  of  1931  than  in 
1930.  Up  to  the  end  of  January  temperatures  were  mild. 

The  supply  of  foreign  grown  cottons  for  1931-32  is  the  smallest  since 
1927-28.  The  carry-over  of  foreign  cottons  has  been  increasing  for  each  of  the 
past  four  years.  Due  largely  to  the  record  Carry-over  of  Egyptian  cotton,  the 
Carry-over  of  all  foreign  cottons,  as  iMr  us  reported,  shov/ed  an  increase  of 
500,000  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  1931-32  season.  World  production  outside 
the  United  States,  however,  is  now  estimated  at  10,300,000  bales  for  1931-32, 
compared  with  11,500,000  bales  in  1930-31,  and  11,700,000  bales  in  1929-30. 
China,  India,  and  Egypt  show  decreases  for  the  year  totaling  around  1,600,000 
bales,  nearly  half  the  decrease  being  for  India.  Russia,  Brazil,  and  Mexico 
have  increases  totaling  nearly  500,000  bales.  Production  in  Russia  for  1930-31 
has  been  revised  downward  to  1,550,000  bales  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  now  estimates  production  in  1931-32  at  1,900,000  bales.  The  total 
supply  of  foreign  cottons  of  15,900,000  bales  for  1931-32  is  600,000  bales 
smaller  than  in  1930-31.  Production  and  supplies  of  foreign  cotton,  on  the 
whole ,  then,  are  moderate  in  view  of  the  consumption  of  11, 600,000  running 
bales  in  1930-31  and  12,200,000  running  bales  in  1929-30  as  reported  by  the 
International  Federation  of  Cotton  Spinners. 

The  apparent  supply  of  American  cotton  remaining  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1,  1932  amounted  to  17,000,000  bales  compared' with  12,700,000  b„les  on 
January  1,  1931.  Despite  this  increase  of  4,300,000  bales,  the  visible  supply 
in  the  United  States  on  January  8  was  only  1,200,000  bales  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  doubtless  reflecting  a  holding  movement  on  the  part  of  producers. 
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Cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  the  period  August  through 
December  amounted  to  2,196,000  bales  in  1931,  186,000  bales  more  than  in  1930, 
but  542,000  bales  less  than  in  1929.  For  each  month  after  May  consumption  was 
higher  in  1931  than  in  1930.  From  September  through  December  the  trend  of 
consumption  was  slightly .downward,  partially  reflecting  the  declines  that 
occurred  in  general  industrial  activity. 

The  .trend  of  cotton  cloth  production  in  the  United  States  has  been  quite 
similar  to  that  of  cotton  consumption.  Throughout  most  of  the  1930-31  season 
there  was  a  gradual  improvement  and  weekly  average  production  has  been  higher 
each  month  since  April  1931  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1930.  Production 
of  cotton  cloth  in  mills  reporting  to  the  .association  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchant, 
totaled  18.5  per  cunt  more  for  the  months  august  through  November  of  this  season 
than  last,  but  the  difference  for  the  month  of  December  was  only  0.8  per  cent. 
After  being  low  in  the  first  two  months. of  the  season  sales  rose  sharply  and  in 
October  and  November  were  higher  than  in  either  of  the  past  two  years,  but  in 
December  they  lost  a  part  of  the  relative  improvement.  Shipments  declined  grad¬ 
ually  from  57,000,000  yards  per  week  in  August  to  53,000,000  yards  per  week  in 
November,  and  averaged  48,000,000  yards  per  week  in  December.  Although  some  of 
the  improvement  in  the-  situation  noted  earlier  in  the  season  has  been  lost  as 
continued  declines  in  industrial  activity  and  consumer  buying  power  were  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  demand  for  cloth,  stocks  held  by  mills  reporting  to  the  association 
were  20  per  cent  lower  on  January  1  this  year  than  last  and  unfilled  orders 
v/ere  11  pur  cent  larger. 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  from  August  through 
December  1931  amounted  to  4,035,000  bales  or  2  per  cent  higher  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1930.  Exports  were  lower  than  in  1930  through  September, 
but  since  then  they  have  been  larger  and  continued  to  increase  through  December, 
contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  tendency.  The  quantities  going  to  the  various 
countries  show  pronounced  changes  from  previous  years.  The  leading  country 
this  year  has  been  Japan  and  exports  to  that  country  amounted  to  993,000  bales, 
an  increase  of  515,000  bales  over  last  season.  According  to  commercial  'reports 
exports  to  Jap-n  and  China  together  to  January  8  were  over  25-  times  os  large 
or  practically  1,000,000  bales  above  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  These 
large  exports  reflect  more  the  low  prices  of  American  cotton  and  the  reduced 
competition  from  Indian  and  Chinese  cottons  than  a  high  current  rate  of 
consumption  in  these  countries.  Among  European  countries  Italy  is  the  only 
one  to  which  exports  from  the  United  States  have  been  higher  this  year  than 
last,  but  even  to  that  country  exports  have  not  been  as  large  as  in  1929.  For 
Europe  as  a  whole  exports  through  December  were  900,000  bales  lower  than  for 
the  corresponding  months  last  season.  The  decrease  for  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  21  per  cent;  for  Germany,  27  per  cent;  and  for  France,  75  per  cent.  These 
exports  reflect  but  do  not  measure  the  situations  in  the  cotton  consuming 
industries  in  these  countries.  The  slight  improvement  in  the  export  movement 
to  Europe  in  December  apparently  resulted  from  the  very  low  stocks  of  American 
cotton  in  those  countries. 

Exports  from  India  from  August  1  to  January  7  were  46  per  cent  lower 
than  a  year  earlier  and  34  per  cent  lower  than  in  1929-30  according  to  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.  7/ith  the  period  of  usually  large  exports 
from  India  now  reached  the  movement  has  been  about  half  that  of  last  year.  In 
addition  to  the  short  Indian  crop  the  high  rate  of  mill  consumption  in  India 
due  at  least  in  part  -no  doubt  to  the  boycott  of  foreign  goods  is  also  probably 
an  important  factor  limiting  exports. 
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Mills  have  been  shifting  from  foreign  growths 'to  American  cotton.  So 
far  .the  changes  have  been  limited  because- of  the  generally  low  level  of  con¬ 
sumption,  but  the  trends  indicate  the  responses  to  relative  prices.  Some  shift 
has  occurred  in  consumption  by  United  States  mills  although  this  of  course 
is  more  a  response  to  the  tariff  on  lohg  staple  cotton  and  to  conditions-  affect¬ 
ing  particular  sections  of  the  textile  industry  than  to  relative  world  prices. 

In  Great  Britain  where  considerable  stocks  of  foreign  growths  had  accumulated, 
forwardings  to  mills  of  American  cotton  were  above  last  season  for  the  first 
twenty-one  weeks  of  the  season  by  53,000  bales  or  24  per  cent  whereas  for¬ 
wardings  of  foreign  growths  were  up  128,000  bales  or. 30  per  cent  above  last 
season  according  to  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association.  . On  the  Continent 
forwarding  of  American  cotton  decreased  164,000' bales  or  10  per  cent  for  the 
season  to  January  7,  according  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  Judging 
from  changes  in  continental . port  stocks  and  exports  from  India  the-  decrease 
in  continental  forwardings  of  foreign  cottons  nay  have  been  at  least  twice 
as  groat  as  the  decrease  in  takings  of  American  cotton  for  the  season  to 
January  1.  Forwardings  of  American  cotton  in  the  Orient  are  reported  by  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  be  725,000  bales  largeP/mo-re  than  2-.1/3  times  as., 
great  to  January  7  this  season  as  in  1530-31.  Exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Japan  and  China  for  the  season  to  January  7  are  reported  to  have  been 
582,000  bales  larger,  an  increase  of  131  per  cent  over  1930-31  whereas  exports 
from  India  to  Japan  and  China  were  260,000  bales  smaller,  a  decrease  of  36 
per  cent.  The  total  forwardings  of  American  cotton  to  foreign  mills  are 
reported  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  have  been  665,000  bales  larger 
or  24  per  cent  above  last  season  for  the  period  to  January  7.  Although 
these  forwardings  figures -do  not  measure  the  change  in  consumption  they  show 
mill  responses  to  the  relative  prices  existing  this- 'season  and  will  eventually 
be  reflected  in  consumption. 

On  the  Continent  .of  Europe  the  cotton  textile  industries  continue  to 
be  depressed  along  with  other  industries  in  response  to  low  consumer  buying 
power,  credit  ^nd  financial  difficulties',  and  restricted  export  markets. 

In  trance ,  whore  the  depression  was  so  slow  to  develop,  reduced  sales  ana 
shipments  of  cloth  have  resulted  in  large  stocks-  and  necessitated  a  re¬ 
duction  in  cotton  textile  production.  Reduced  output  of  the  Italian  cotton 
textile  industry  has  lowered  stocks  of  finished  goods  and  resulted  in  a  more 
favorable  situation  within  the  .industry  but  consumer  buying  power  has'  probably 
been  influenced  by  reduced,  employment,  .and  low  industrial  activity.  The 
rather  steady  decline  in  employment  in  Germany  and  the  fall  in  industrial 
activity  in  the  late,  summer  and  fall  of  1531  to  the  lowest  levels  since  1524 
have  reduced  consumer  demand  for  cotton  gpods,  but  the  production  of  cotton 
textiles,  may  have  been  reduced  sufficiently  to  offset  these  developments. 
Attempts  to  adjust  output  to  reduced  demand  in  the  Polish  cotton  textile 
industry  have  not  been  entirely  succussful.  TrapLe  .restrictions  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Hungary,  together ■ with  financial  difficulties  continue  to 
hamper  the  cotton  textile  industry  of  Czechoslovakia,  The  credit  difficulties 
^n  Austria  still  dominate  the  situation  in  that  country.  In  Russia  plans 
for.  increased  output  of  cotton  textiles,  if  fully  .-carried  out  will  require 
an  amount  of  cotton  about  equal  to  this  Bureau’s  estimate  of  the  1531  Russian 
cotton  crop,  but  in  the  P".3'0  two  years  textile  production  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  plan, 

^  The  situation  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  Great  Britain  depends 

lurgely  upon  its  export  trade,  particularly .in  the  Orient.  Epllowing .  .Great 
Butain’s  going  off  the  gold  standard  in  September  there  was  a  marked  increase 
~n  employment  m  its  textile  industry.  To  some  extent  this  may  have  been 
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based  on  increased  textile  consumption  within  the  country,  but  tne  ^.ncreasec 
ability  to  compete  in  foreign  tr^de  and  the  boycott  cf  Japanese  goods  by 
Chine,  appeared  to  favor  exports  _t  that  tine.  Tne  low  purchasing  po.;er  end 
the  declines  in  exchange  rates  of  other  countries  as  they  also  went  oft  _ 
gold  standard  has  limited  the  effectiveness  of  Great  Britain's  action.  _ndj.a, 
the  country’s  most  important  market,  still  maintains  an  effecti/e  boycott 
against  foreign  goods.  If  China  maintains  its  boycott  of  Japanese  gco^s 
Great  Britain  should  continue  to  some  advantage  in  that  market,  tiio  in.  the 
other  Oriental  markets  the  improvement  in  its  competitive  position  has^ been 
largely  nullified  by  Japan’s  leaving  the  gold  standard.  Through  Becomcur 
exports  cf  cotton  piece  goods  from  Great  Britain  continued  lc7<  and  produo  „_on 
of  textiles  \/as  said  to  exceed  sales.  Recently  labor  difficulties  aj. 
ported  to  have  developed  within  the  British  cotton  textile  industry. 
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Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Japan  have  been  low,  m  recent 
months,  partly  a2  a  result  of  the  Chinese  boycott  on  its  goods.  General 
industrial  activity  has  been  somewhat  depressed  since  late  m  1929  and 
cotton  consumption  has  also  been  rest  'icted.  Cotton  textile  production  ;ias 
been  gaining  in  recent  months,  howev.  ",  and  this  continued  tnrough  December 
despite  ^n  agreement  to  curtail  output.  The  ability  of  Japanese  nilla  to 
meet  price  competition  has  been  improved  by  that  country’s  again  suspend 
the  gold  standard  and  permitting  its  exchange  rate  to  decline  to  the  le/ei^ 
of  Great  Britain’s,  Also  to  the  extent  that  Japanese  mills  purchased  suppueo 
of  cotton  while  the  exchange  rate  w.as  at  par,  or  nearly  so,  the  advantage 
applies  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton  as  well  us  to  conversion  costs. 


Cotton  mill  .ctivity  in  China  is  at  a  high  rate  among  the  Chinese  and 
British  ovmcd  mills,  but  is  restricted  among  the  Japanese  owned  mills.  Due 
to  the  small  supplies  and  comparatively  high  prices  of  native  and  Indian 
cotton,  and  to  the  Chinese  mills'  turning  to  higher  count  yarns,  a  large 
■amount  of  American  cotton  is  being  used. 


Prices  in  the  United  States  fell  gradually  from  the  beginning  oi  the 
season  t.o  e^rly  October  and  at  the  low  point  on  October  5  middling  7,  8  inch 
cotton  at  the  10  spot  markets  „veruged  4.89  cents  per  pound,  a  part  c:  the 
subsequent  recovery  ;.as  lost  but  for  the  month  of  November  they  averaged  .  ..a 
cents  ..nd  for  December  5.78  cants  per  pound.  Prices  of  Indian  cotton  hu\e 
strengthened  relative  to  American  cotton  until  there  is  practically  no  differ¬ 
ence  betvieen  the  average  of  three  grades  of  Indian  cotton  and  the  average  oi 
middling  and  low  middling  American  cotton  at  Liverpool.  Prices  of  Cninese 
cotton  in  China  in  some  Cases  exceed  prices  of  American  cotton.  The  relative 
prices  of  Egyptian  to  American  cotton  in  Liverpool  have  not  changed  ma serially . 


Preliminary  estimates  of  the  staple  lengths  of  cotton  ginned  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  December  1,  1931,  show  a  considerably  snaiier  proportion 
of  the  crop  with  staple  lengths  shorter  than  7/8  inch  and  considerably  larger 
proportions  of  the  crop  with  staple^  lengths  1-1/8  inches  and  longer  than  * cr 
any  previous  year  for  which  data  are  available.  Since  August  1931,  discounts 
for  cotton  with  a  staple  length  of  13/16  inch  compared  with  7/8  inch  i-ve 
narrowed  considerably  and  in  December,  1931,  tnese  discounts,  when  expressed 
in  points  per  pound,  were  narrower  than  at  any  other  time  for  which  data  are 
available;  and  when  expressed  as  percentages  of  middling  7/8  inch  cotton,  were 
narrower  than  at  any  other  time  since  October,  1929.  Premiums  for  staple  lengths 
longer  than  7/8  inch  since  September,  1931,  when  expressed  in  points  per  pound, 
have  continued  to  decline  and  in  December,  1931,  were  smaller  than  at  any  Ouher 
time  since  1924.  ’./hen  expressed  as  percentages  of  tne  price  of  middling  '/S 
inch  cotton,  premiums  have  declined  since  September,  1931,  but  in  December , 1931 , 
the  staple  premiums  for  each  of  the  longer  lengths  except  1-1/8  inches  and  1- 
3/16  inches  were  greater  on  the  average  than  during  the  season  oi  193C-5_l. 
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The  Tobacco  Outlook  for  1930. 

The  present  tobacco  situation  is  characterized  by  large  supplies  of  leaf 
a  diminishing  rate  of  consumption  of  tobacco  products,  declining  exports  and  very 
lov:  prices  to  growers.  These  have  resulted  primarily  from  the  curtailed  buying 
power  of  consumers,  the  relatively  high  prices  of  tobacco  products,  disturbed 
conditions  in  international  finance  and  increasing  tariffs  in  foreign  countries, 
j^or  some  of  the  types  increased  comuetition  from  foreign  grown  leaf  also  has  been 
an  important  factor. 

*  The  total  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  the  United  States,  as  shown 

cy  Internal  revenue  stamp  salts  aeclined  about  4  per  cent  in  1931  as  compared 
with  u93j;  in  Europe  the  decline  was  about  10  per  cent.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  oarer  recent  years,  when  tobacco  consumption  in  most  countries  has  been  in¬ 
creasing.  9onsum.pt ion  by  classes  of  products  in  the  United  States  for  1931  com¬ 
pared  witn  i9oC  was  as  follows:  Cigars,  9.7  per  cent  less;  cigarettes  5.0  per 
cent  less;  manufactured  tobacco  (smoking  and  chewing  combined),  0.2  per  cent  less; 
snuif  1.3  par  cent  loss.  As  indicated  by  the  greater  decline  in  cigarettes  than 
in  snozrrg  mini v ~es  and  the  shift  from  high  nriced  to  lower  priced  cigars,  con¬ 
sumers  hs  ru  been  using  cheaper  products  as  well  as  smaller  total  quantities. 
Sirruxar  changes  in  consumption  have  been  reported  in  European  countries. 

Of  the  important  cigarette  types  flue-cured  production  was  reduced  about 
r4  per  cent  in  I'll  as  compared  with  1930,  but  this  '.vas  largely  offset  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  stocks,  so  that  the  total  supply  was  only  8  per  cent  below  that  of  1930. 
.“_u  ror *j: '  foreign  and  dome.-. tic  demand  prices  declined  about  30  per  cent  below 
the  low  level  of  1930.  Burley  production  was  expanded  again  in  1931,  and  stocks 
continued  to  increase.  Disappearance,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  decrease  and. 
iPc imo  are  aoout  40  per  cent  lower  than  in  1930.  The  production  of  Maryland  to¬ 
bacco  was  increased  materially  in  1931.  Trices  recently  have  declined  about  25 
per  cent,  partly  because  of  the  low  quality  of  the  193C  croc  sold  throughout 
1931,  and  oho  increasea  supplies  available  for  the  current  season. 

.  .  ^-n  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cureu  districts  production  and  stocks 

xeth  were  increased  in  1931.  Weakened  foreign  and  domestic  demand,  reflecting 
olix  JOj. Id— wide  trend  of  consumption  toward  the  lighter  types  of  tolacco,  have 
adversely  affected  the  market  for  all  those  types  and  prices  for  each  of  them  ap¬ 
peal’  to  be  at  or  near  record  low  levels. 

Production  of  most  cigar  types  was  increased  in  1931  and  the  market  for  all 
ol  them  shov/s  pronounced  weakness.  The  consumption  of  cigars  has  diminished  at  a 
lute  during  the  past  two  years  that  involves  a  decrease  of  10  million  to  15  mil¬ 
lion  pouncis  of  tobacco  a  year  in  the  requirements  of  cigar  manufacturers. 

—  The  Cigarette  Tobaccos. 


-.no  domestic  consumption  of  flue-cured,  burioy,  and  Maryland  xobacco  is 
mainly  ^  in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  smoking  mix  fores  ar.a  chewing  tobacco.  Domestic 
cigarette  consumption  rose  rapidly  during  the  past  decade  it. d  the  quantity  of  leaf 
tobacco  of  all  types  used  fox  manufacturing  cigarettes  ir  1929  was  about  120  per 
ce.iu  greater  wian  the  quantity  useu  in  1921.  Cigarette  production  began  slowing  up 
during  the  latter  part  of  1950  and  for  the  year  totaled  about  ono-half  per  cent 
dove  tiie  1929  volume.  For  the  first  half  of  1931  cigarette  production  was  about 
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the  same  as  in  1930  but  in  the  latter  half  of  1931  declined  10  per  cent  so  that 
for  tho  year  production  was  about  5  per  cent  lower  than  for  193C. 

The  trend  of  consumption  of  manufactured  tobacco  has  bean  downward  during 
recent  years.  Since  August,  1931,  it  has  been  higher  than  in  tho  corresponding 
months  of  1930,  the  increase  for  the  6  months  ended  December  31,  1931  being  about 
3  por  cent.  Sales  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobaccos,  both  of  which  are  included 
under  manufactured  tobaccos,  cannot  be  separated,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
sales  of  chewing  tobacco  are  still  declining  and  that  sales  of  smoking  tobaccos 
are  now  increasing.  This  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  tho  increased  use  of 
granulated  smoking  tobacco  in  hand-rolled  cigarettes. 

Flue-cured  Tobacco,  Types  11  -  14.  The  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is 
8  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  a  your  ago,  but  duo  to  weaker  foreign  and  domestic 
demand,  prices  paid  to  growors  are  the  lowest  since  1909.  The  weakness  in  the 
demand  situation  is  due  primarily  to  widespread  unemployment  resulting  in  dimin¬ 
ished  sales  of  cigarettes,  to  increased  foreign  tariffs  and  unfavorable  rates  of 
exchange.  Tho  combined  effoct  of  these  adverse  conditions  has  more  than  offset 
the  effect  of  reduced  supplies  of  fluc-curod  tobacco,  and  prices  to  growers  to 
December  1  have  averaged  only  8.9  cents  per  pound  compared  with  12  cents  per 
pound  for  the  previous  crop. 

The  production  in  1931  is  estimated  at  657,715,000  pounds,  the  lowest 
since  1926,  but  stocks  on  hand  July  1,  1931  were  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and 
the  total  supply  of  1,334,467,000  pounds  on  July  1,  1931  was  only  8  per  cent 
lower  than  tho  supply  of  July  1,  1030. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  flue- cured  tobacco  is  mainly  in  tho  form  of 
cigarettes,  granulated  smoking  tobacco,  and  plug  chewing  tobacco.  The  changing 
character  of  the  domestic  demand  for  flue-cured  tobacco,  aside  from  the  tempo¬ 
rary  effects  of  current  economic  conditions,  is  apparent  in  tho  effect  on  the 
respective  types  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  The  most  northern  of  these  typos,  typo 
11,  is  relatively  darker  and  heavier  than  typos  of  more  southern  growth.  Being 
somewhat  less  suited  to  the  needs  of  cigarette  manufacturing,  and  running  corres¬ 
pondingly  more  to  the  chewing  grades,  it  appears  to  suffer  more  from  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  decreased  cigarette  and  chewing  tobacco  consumption,  and  to  respond  less 
to  improved  conditions  in  tho  cigarette  industry. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  tho  total  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
during  recent  years  has  been  exported.  Exports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1931 
totalled  432,738,000  pounds  redried  weight,  and  wore  greater  than  in  any  previous 
season.  Exports  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1931  were  about  19  per 
cont  below  those  during  the  corresponding  months  of  the  1930-31  season,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  especially  low  prices  prevailing  during  the  current  marketing  season. 
The  decline  in  exports  is  apparently  due  to  declining  foreign  c  .nsumpti on  result¬ 
ing  from  industrial  unemployment ,  to  high  prices  of  manufactured  tobaccos,  to 
unfavorable  foreign  exchanges,  and  to  increased  competition  from  fo reign-grown 
tobaccos.  The  United  Kingdom  in  the  past  has  been  tho  leading  foreign  buyer  of 
flue-cured  and  during  recent  years  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom  have  amounted 
to  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  flue-cured  exports.  Tho  depreciation  in  the 
exchange  rate  of  tho  pound  sterling  and  increased  duties  on  imported  tobaccos 
affected  adversely  importations  >f  flue-cured  tobaccos  during  1931,  the  decline 
during  the  last  six  months  of  tho  year  amounting  to  29  per  cent.  In  continental 
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Europe,  which  usually  accounts  for  fron  10  to  12  par  cent  of  our  fl no- cured  expert 
conditions  are  very  similar  to  those*  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

#  Exports  to  China  usually  rank  second  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  im¬ 

portance  and  during  recent  years  have  approximated  25  to  35  per  cent  of  our  total 
flue-cured  exports.  In  1931,  however,  China  took  first  place.  Continued  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  cigarette  >utput  in  China  brought  abiut  increased  imp  rots  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  but  due  to  the  unfavorable  exchange  rate  the  Chinese  takings  hove 
shifted  to  lower  grades.  The  domestic  crop  in  China,  which  has  similar  manufac-' 
turing  uses  to  flue-cured,  is  reported  to  bo  from  15  to  20  per  cent  larger  than 
in  1S30.  Even  with  the  larger  crop  China’s  production  7/ill  be  equal,  according 
to  reports,  to  only  about  one- third  of  the  leaf  requirements  f  China’s  tobacco 
manufac tur ers . 

If  the  rate  of  exports  during  the  last  half  of  1931  is  maintained  during 
the  first  half  of  1932,  and  domestic  consume ti  *n  continues  about  ns  at  present, 
some  reduction  in  stocks  from  the  high  point  reached  on  July  1,  1951,  appears 
likely  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  marketing  season. 

Burley,  Typo  51.  The  production  of  Burley  tobacco  reached  successively  now 
high  levels  in  each  of  the  years  1929,  1930,  and  1931,  the  latter  crop  being  es¬ 
timated  at  465  million  pounds.  Consumption,  however,  has  not  increased  materially 
in  recent  years,  and  stacks  -f  old  tobacco  havo  accumulated. 

Domestic  consumption  seems  to  have  increased  only  about  one  per  cent  a  year 
during  the  past  ten  years .  Larger  quantities  have  been  used  in  making  cigarettes 
but  smaller  quantities  hive  been  used  fir  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco.  Experts 
continue  to  be  relatively  unimportant.  Total  disappearance  for  the  year  ended 
October  1,  1931  was  283  million  pounds,  which  ./a s  loss  than  for  any  year  since  1926, 

The  large  crop  of  1931,  together  with  the  stocks  of  437  million  pounds  on 
0c tabor  1,  1931  made  a  total  supply  of  902  million,  pounds  at  the  opening  of  the 
1931-32  market  season.  This  was  18  per  cent  larger  than,  the  previous  record  supply 
of  1926  and  equal  to  approximately  three  years’,  of  total  disappearance,  whereas 

*  the  usual  total  supply  is  equivalent  to  roily  about  two  years  of  disappearance. 
Stated  differently,  if  consumption  and  exports  continue  at  the  present  rates  and 
average  yields  are  obtained,  the  acreage  of  hurley  tobnee )  in  1932  would  have  to  » 

•.>  be  reduced  more  than  30  per  cent  to  bring  about  any  .reduction  in  the  total  supply 
by  October  1,  1932. 

Maryland,  Type  52.  Developments  in  the  Maryland  situation  are  confused  :.s 
a  result  of  the 'nature  )f  the  1930  crop,  'which  was  carried  to  market  during  1931. 
That  crop,  due  to  unusual  weather  conditions  during  growth,  appears  to  lafek  the 
fxne  burning  quality  usually  associated  with  Maryland  tobacco.  Apparently  re¬ 
sulting  from  this,  there  his  been  but  little  sale  for  seme  grades,  particularly 
^  those  in  the  heavy  lerT  or  ’’dull”  group.  Prices  for  Maryland  tobacco  as  reported 
have  been  bettor  maintained  than  in  almost  any  other  type.  In  recent  months  they 
have  declined  somewhat,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  low  burning  quality  alluded  to, 
but  the  lack  of  sole  for  certain  grades  makes  it  difficult  to  interpret  present 
prices . 

Production  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  1931  of  31,540,000  pounds  7/as  about  90 
per  cent  larger  than  the  very  small  1930  production.  The  greatly  increased  produc¬ 
tion  v/as  largely  due  to  yields  much  better  than  the  low  yields  of  1930,  since  the 
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1931  acreage  increased  only  about  11  per  cent.  Disappearance  of  this  tobacco  for 
the  year  ended  October  1,  1931  was  greatly  reduced  f r  im  the  level  .if  recent  years 
and  notwithstanding  the  snail  1930  crop,  stocks  on  October  1,  1931  were  about 
5,000,000  pounds  greater  than  a  year  earlier.  The  total  supply  of  53,600,000  £ 

pounds  .n  October  1,  1931  was  about  60  per  cent  larger  than  the  supply  of  the  prev¬ 
ious  year  and  the  largest  supply  figure  reported  in  more  than  15  years. 

Fire -cured  Tobacco.  ,r 

Since  the  war  producers  yf  fire- cured  tobacco  in  the  United  States  have 
been  faced  with  a  declining  market  for  their  products.  Exports  which  formerly 
accounted  for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  production  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

Ear  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky- Tennessee  types  combined  the  reduction  has  been  from 
approximately  200  million  pounds  exported  in  1923( the  first  year  for  which  specific 
data  are  available)  to  81  million  pounds  in  1951.  This  has  been  mainly  due  to  tv/o 
causes:  first,  consumers  have  been  turning  from  the  stronger  and  heavier  forms  of 
tobacco  to  the  milder  forms;  second,  the  countries  which  formerly  bought  most  of 
this  tobacco  have  been  encouraging  the  production  of  similar  types  at  home  and  in 
their  colonies.  In  addition,  the  fiscal  and  economic  difficulties  growing  out  of 
the  current  depression  havo  further  restricted  these  foreign  outlets. 

Production  in  the  United  States  was  expanded  in  1931  by  increased  acreage 
and  larger  yields  .per  acre.  Also,  since  the  combined  domestic  consumption  and 
exports  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1931,  ••/ere  smaller  than  the  1930  crop 
there  was  an  increase  in  stocks.  The  domestic  uses  for  fire-cured  tobacco  are 
narrow  in  scone  and  exacting  in  respect  to  grades  of  leaf  required.  Thus  the 
sharp  curtailment  of  foreign  orders  leaves  much  intrinsically  good  tobacco  without 
an  effective  market,  and  a  large  amount  of  low  grade  tobacco  -which  scarcely  will 
bring  selling  charges. 

Virginia  Fire-cured,  Type  21.  The  acreage  >f  Virginia  fire-cured  tobacco 
in  1931  was  about  8  per  cent  greater  than  in  1930  and  37  per  cent  greater  than  in 
192S,  v/hen  production  was  about  in  line  with  disappearance.  Stocks  of  old  tobacco 
on  hand  on  October  1,  1931,  wore  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  total 
supply  was  estimated  at  about  59  million  pounds,  or  16  per  cent  above  the  indicated  ■ 
supply  for  the  1930-31  season.  Disappearance  declined  to  a  new  low  point  in  1931 
and  for  the  year  ended  October  1  was  about  6  million  pounds  less  than  the  estimated 
production  for  that  year.  Exports  for  1931  were  11,598,000  pounds  and  much  lower  « 
than  for  any  yea. r  since  1923,  when  statistics  of  tobacco  exports  by  types  first 
became  available. 

Although  the  quality  of  the  1931  crap  is  reported  to  be  low,  it  is  probably 
higher  than  in  1930.  Prices  to  growers  to  January  1,  1932  averaged  4.7  cents  per 
pound,  the  lowest  shown  by  Department  records  and  nearly  50  per  cent  lower  than 
those  paid  for  the  1930  crop. 

# 

Kontucky-Tennessoe  Fire- cured.  Typos  22  and  25  In  spite  of  very  low  prices 
that  prevailed  for  the  1930  crop,  particularly  in  the  western  districts,  the 
acreage  of  Kentucky- Tennessee  tobacco  was  increased  in  1931.  This  increase,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  larger  yield  per  acre  in  1931,  gave  a  production  of  156  million 
pounds,  which  was  materially  in  excess  of  the  usual  disappearance  of  these  types. 

The  total  supply  of  285  million  pounds  on  October  1,  1931,  was  considerably  larger 
than  for  other  recent  years  and  the  largest  since  1926. 
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Exp  erts  declined  from  the  relatively  high,  level  of  105,441,000  pounds  in 
1930  to  69,206,000  pounds  in  1931.  This  was  13  per  cent  less  than  the  previous 
1 iigure  of  79,777,000  in  192S.  Domestic  consumption  apparently  has  not  changed 
much  in  recent  years  and^  total  disappearance  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1931 
only  113  million  pounds.  If  this  rate  of  disappearance  continues  during  1932, 
and  growing  conditions  for  the  year  prove  to  be  normal,  a  reduction  in  acreage  of' 
more  than  23  per  cent  would  have  to  bo  made  to  bring  about  any  reduction  in  total 
supply  by  the  opening  :f  the  next  market  season. 

Henderson  Fire-cured,  Typo  24.  In  common  with  other  fire- cured  tyres  the 
exports  of  Henderson  fire- cured  tobacco  fell  off  sharply  in  1931,  resulting  in  an 
increase  in  stocks,  from  736,000  pounds  on  October  1,  1930  to  3,102,000  pounds  on 
Octjber  1,  1931.  At  the  time  when  disappearance  was  showing  this  unexpected  de¬ 
crease  production  rose  from  8,940,000  pounds  in  1930  to  10,944,000  in  1931,  so  that 
the:  t -tal  supply  increases  45  per  cent.  These  facts  have  contributed  to  the  weak¬ 
est  marketing  position  and  the  most  unfavorable  outlook  that  have  confronted  this 
typo  in  years. 

Dark  ^ir- cured  T-bacco. 

o-iO  1  mcstic  uses  ^ f  dark  air-cured  t  bacco  are  confined  t  the  manufacture 
of  chewing  and  smoking,  especially  the  former.  This  market  cutlet  is  c  nstantly 
narrowing,  both  here  and  abroad. 

O^e-.j uCrvor,  Typo  35,  The  acreage  ana  production  of  One— Sucker  tobacco  in 
1931  /ore  not  greatly  different  from  those  f  the  two  preceding  years.  However, 
since  pre auction  has  continued  to  outrun  consumpti.  n,  stocks  have  increased  and 
the  total  supply  of  62  million  pounds  on  October-  1,  1931  was  larger  than  at  any 
tine  since  1925.  Disappearance  for  the  ye  ir  ended  October  1,  1931  was  only  22 
million  pounds. 

Gpeen  River,  Type  35.  V-'ith  the  fourth  successive  increase  in  acreage,  the 
1931  production  of  37  million  pounds  was  larger  than  for  any  year  since  1926,  being 
9  million  pounds  larger  than  the  disappearance  f t  the  orevious  year.  Stocks  of 
24  million  pounds  on  October  1,  1931  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  ana  the  total  supply  of  61  million  pounds  was  13  per  cent  larger  than  that 
of  1930.  Exports,  which  usually  account  for  between  one -third  and  two- fifths  of 
the  total  disappearance,  wore  extremely  small  in  1931,  amounting  to  only  5.5  nil- 
li  on  pounds. 


Virginia  Sun- cure 


Type  37. 


The  production  r f  Sun-cured  tobacco  in  19^1 


jf  4,300’0°0  pounds  was  about  44  per  cent  above  the  small  1930  crop.  The  increase 
was  largely  duo  to  improved  yields  since  the  1931  acreage  was  only  3  per  cent 
^  ^V*r^or  -i-  19^0,  Stocks  on  October  1,  1931  were  the  lowest  in  years  but 

*  the  total  supply  of  8,600,000  pounds  on  that  date  ’./as  about  18  oer  cent  larger  than 
the  supply  of  the  previous  season. 


Cigar  T'lbacc  ;. 

Pr  ameers  of  cig.ar  tooacco  have  been  confronted  by  a  narrowing  >utlet  for 
tQ1^r  l3:if*  . Production,  on  the  ether  hand,  was  4  per  cert  larger  in  1931  than  in 
19,30 *  TLls  increase  was  due  largely  to  improved  yields  per  acre,  principally  in 
tae  Pennsylvania  See die af  district,  rather  than  increased  acreage.  Stocks  of  mo  si 
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typos  increased  during  the  year  so  that  the  total  sup  ly  on  October  1,  19.31  was 
larger  than  at,  any  tine  during  the  past  five  years. 

During  the  past  two  years,  in  response  to  economic  conditions,  cigar  con¬ 
sumption  has  declined  at  a  pronounced  rate,  and  for  1931  it  was  about  9  per  cent 
loss  than  in  1930.  This  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  a  further  substitution  of 
cheaper  cigars  for  the  higher  priced  classes.  Other  changes . taking  place  in  the 
industry  have  been  a  continuing  trend  toward  concentration  of  production  into 
fewer  and  larger  units  and  the  gradual  replacement  of  independent  leaf  dealers  by 
company  buyers.  The  not  result  of  those  developments  have  been  a  contraction  in 
the  market  outlet  and  a  lowering  of  the  price  range  for  cigar  tobacco. 


Pennsylvania  Filler,  Type  11,  The  acreage  cf  Pennsylvania  filler  tobacco 
in  1931  7/  *s  not  greatly  different  from  that  :>f  other  recent  years.  Due  to  in¬ 
creased  yields,  however,  production  was  somewhat  larger  then  usual,  and  materially 
larger  than  in  1930  when  the  crop  was  adversely  affected  by  drought.  Stocks  on 
October  1  './ere  about  10  per  cent  smaller  than  for  other  recent  years,  but  produc¬ 
tion  was  enough  larger  to  give  a  total  supply,  134  million  pounds,  or  approximate! 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  past  5  years.  Disappearance  of  44.8  million  pounds 
for  the  year  ended  on  October  1,  however,  was  materially  smaller  than  f  or  the  1929 
30  season  and  the  smallest  n  record.  Although  Soedlcaf  always  has  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  domestic  filler  tobaccos,  apparently  its  disappearance  has 
been  affected  adversely  by  the  decreased  consumption  of  cigars. 

Miami  Valley  Pillar,  Types  42  -  44.  The  acreage  of  Miami  Valley  ruler  to¬ 
bacco  was  increased  in  1931  in  spite  of  the  lower  average  prices  received  f'or  the 
1930  crop.  Although  production  for  the  year  was  only  slightly  larger  than  in 
1930  it  was  the  second  largest  crop  since  1920.  Stocks  also  increased  materially 
in  1930  resulting  in  a  total  supply  on  October  1  cf  87  million  pounds,  which  was 
larger  than  for  any  year  since  1926.  Disappearance,  on  the  other  hand,  continued 
to  decrease  during  the  year,  ana  for  the  twelve  months  ended  October  1,  1931  was 
only  14.5  million  pounds.  This  is  by  far  the  smallest  disappearance  on  record,  it 
being  only  about  half  as  largo  as  for  other  recent  years,  and  about  one-fourth  as 
large  in  pre-war  times.  Apparently  the  readjustments  that  have  boon  taking  place 
in  the  cigar  industry  have  reacted  more  unfavorably  upon  Miami  Valley  tobacco  than 
upon  any  of  the  oxher  domestic  fillers. 


lie-'./  England  Broad  Leaf,  U.  S.  Type  51.  Following  the-  small  crop  of 
12,057,000  pounds  in  1929,  production  increased  to  19,540,000  pounds  in  1930  and 
18,613,000  pounds  in  1951.  Stocks  were  low  in  1930  as  a  result  of  the  small  1929 
crop  but  increased  again  in  1931.  The  total  supply  on  October  1,  1931  'was 
48,561,000  pounds,  an  increase  if  mere  than  5,000,000  pounds  over  the  two  previous 
years.  At  the  seme  time  that  these  increases  in  supply  ./ere  taking  place,  dis¬ 
appearance  fell  from  18,254,000  pounds  during  the  twelve  months  ended  October  1, 
1930  to  13,401,000  pounds  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1931. 


New  England  Havana  Si 


m,,.- 


e  52.  Production  remained  at  about 
1929  and  1930  but  foil  to  15,173,000  pounds  in  1931.  Due 
. ,  however,  stocks  have  increased  in  each  of 
years  and  the  supply  on  Oct  bor  1  last  was  53,438,000  pounds  con- 


17,800,  COO  pounds  ii 
to  rapidly  decreasing  disappearance , 
the  last  two 

oared  with  50,783,000  rounds  one  year  earlier  and  49,195,000  pounds  two  years 
eo.rlier.  From  1922  to  1929  the  trend  of  disappearance  ;>f  this  tobacco  was  dis¬ 
tinctly.  upward,  and  for  the  season  ended  October  1,  1929  disappearance  was  about 
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23  million  pounds.  Since  then  disappearance  has  declined  rapidly  amounting  to 
only  12,518,000  pounds  during  the  year  ended  October  1,  1931.  Due  to  the  de¬ 
creasing  demand  for  tobacco  of  this  type,  the  price  paid  to  growers  declined 
from  an  average  of  about  31 ^  for  the  1923  crop  to  an  estimated  average  of  about 
15,/  in  1931. 

Wisconsin  Binder  Types  54  and  55.  Hie  production  of  Wisconsin  tobacco 
during  the  past  four  years  has  averaged  about  51,000,000  pounds.  The  disappear¬ 
ance  during  the  same  period  has  averaged  about  41,500,000  pounds.  This  excess 
of  production  over  disappearance  has  resulted  in  such  an  accumulation  of  stocks 
as  has  greatly  depressed  the  market. 

Production  decreased  to  49,385,000  pounds  in  1931  from  55,755,000  pounds 
in  1930,  but,  stocks  on  October  1  showed  an  increase  of  about  20,000,000  pounds. 
The  resutling  net  increase  of  13,515,000  pounds  in  the  total  supply,  occuring  at 
a  time  of  diminishing  consumption,  resulted  in  lower  prices  to  growers. 
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Domestic  recriir  omenta  of  broomcom  in  recent  years  have  pveraged.^ixri*, 
45,500  tons  and  exports  about  4,500  tons,  making  a  total  utilization  of  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  tons.  To  produce  such  a  crop  with  the  5  year  average  yicla^ 
(1927-31)  of  about  315  pounds  per  acre  would  require  320,000  acres.  In  - 
47,900  tons  were  harvested  from  309,000  acres. 

During  the  past  15  years  yields  of  broomcom  have  ranged  roughly  from 
250  to  360  pounds  per  acre.  With  a  yield  as  lew  as  250  pounds  per  acre,  3*0,000 
acres  v.ould  produce  40,000  tons.  The  same  acreage,  with  a  yield  of  360  powius 
per  acre  would  result  in  a  crop  of  57,000  tone,  or  a  total  supply  including 
carry-over  of  about  80,000  tons  compared  with  the  average  annual  supply  oi 
75,000  tons  for  the  5  year  period  1927-31. 


The  annual  carry-over  of  brush  from  the  previous  years  production  has^ 
been  gradually  reduced  from  some  32,000  tons  on  May  31,  l?n  ■  oo  less  ^nan  2o,w  ..O 
tons  on  May  31,  1930.  Stocks  on  May  31,  1931  were  about  24,000  tons.  J-f  the 
consumption  for  the  current  1931-32  season  is  equal  to  tne  average  xor  v.ie  past 
few  years  25,000  tons  would  need  to  be  taken  from  the  1931  crop  of  less  tnan 
48,000  tons.  This  would  leave  a  carry-over  on  May  31,  1S32  o:  under  22,vCo  tons. 
On  the  other  hand  new  crop  movement  to  December  1,  1931  was  slightly  less  than 
25,000  tons  compared  with  about  29,000  tons  in  1930  and  more  than  30,000  tons  in 
1929  for  the  corresponding  period. 


Since  the  uses  of  broomcom  are  almost  entirely  limited  m  the  ma.-d.ng  o 
brooms  and  the  seasonal  demand  is  satisfied  at  about  50,000  tons,  a  crop  nuen 
greater  or  less  than  these  requirements  usually  results  in  a  decided  change  in. 
the  farm  price. 


Although  the  farm  price  of  broomcom  shows  a  decided  decline  o  -rer  the 
past  3  years  this  reduction  in  price  is  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  tne 
reduction  in  the  price  of  grain  sorghums,  corn,  -and  cotton;  the  principal . eas 
crop  that  compete  with  broomcom.  Broomcom  growers  in  1931,  tneroforo,  d.-.d 
not  suffer  greater  comparative  reductions  in  prices  than  growers  of  competing 
cash  crops  in  the  same  areas. 


Broomcom  production  requires  experienced  handling,  special  equipment , 
and  am  adoauate  supply  of  labor.  As  buyers  do  not  ordinarily  visit .unimpoi tant 
outlying  districts,  growers  in  communities  having  an  acreage  sm-xicicnt  to 
assure  a  market  have  a  material  advantage  over  those  not  so  situated. 
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#  Since  1920  rice  acreage  has  been  maintained  at  an  average  of  about 

960,000  acres.  This-  acreage  with  average  yields  has  produced  a  supply 
sufficient  for  the  usual  domestic  needs  and  a  surpLus  for  export. 


The  1931  rice  crop  for  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  45,014,000 
bushels  (12,504,000  barrels)  of  which  37,014,000  bushels  (10,281,667  barrels) 
were  estimated  for  the  Southern  Belt  and  8,000,000  bushels  for  California. 

,  The  revised  estimate  for  the  1930  crop  is  44,299,000  bushels  (12,305,300 
barrels),  and  a  5-year  1926-1930  average  crop  of  40,876,000  bushels 
(11,354,500  Darrels).  The  carry-over  as  of  August  1  was  estimated  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  117,000,000  pounds  of  milled  rice,  (1,170,000  barrels  or 
4,200,000  bushels  rough  rice)  which  is  37,000,000  pounds  larger  than  the  carry¬ 
over  a  year  earlier  but  about  the  same  as  the  average  carry-over  of  the  last 
five  years. 

A 

The  disappearance  of  the  1930-31  supplies  of  rice  in  the  United  States 
indicates  somewhat  smaller  domestic  takings  with  sales  to  island  possessions  and 
experts  somewhat  above  average.  Exports  of  rice  totaled  221,702,000  pounds 
(7,981,500  bushels)  during  the  1930-31  crop  year  as  compared  with  224,364,000 
pounds  (8,077,300  bushels)  for  the  1929-30  crop  year  and  an  average  of 
209,843,000  pounds  (7,554,570  bushels)  for  the  5-year  period  1925-26  to  1929-30. 
Sales  to  Porto  P.ico  during  1930-31  totaled  212,952,000  pounds,  (7,666,490 
bushels)  which  was  the  largest  annual  movement  to  this  market.  Shipments  to 
Hawaii  during  the  1930-31  crop  year  totaled  89,183,000  pounds  (3,210,690 
bushels)  which  is  the  largest  annual  movement  to  Hawaii.  There  has  been  a 
steady  upward  trend  in  the  shipments  of  United  States  grown  rice  to  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii.  The  annual  shipments  to  Porto  Rico  appear  to  have  been 
'  affected  more  by  changes  in  prices  than  ha.ve  the  annual  shipments  to  Hawaii. 


s 
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The  domestic  market,  consisting  of  Continental  United  States  and 
insular  possessions,  normally  takes  between  900,000,000  and  1,000,000,000 
pounds  of  rice  each  year.  The  total  quantity  exported  ^usually  varies  with 
prices  more  than  do  the  "takings  of  the  domestic  market.''  For  the  five  years 
1926-27  to  1930-31,  when  domestic  prices  were  relatively  low,  annual  exports 
averaged  a.bout  250,000,000  pounds.  During  the  period  1923-24  to  1925—26,  when 
domestic  prices  were  high,  annual  exports  averaged  only  865,000  pounds.  Almost 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  during  1930-31  were  to  Germany,  Argentina, 

Chile  and  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  last  two  years  exports  to  Germany, 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  decreased  while  exports  to  Chile  have 
been  increasing.  The  decline  in  total  exports  from  1928-29  to  1930-31  can  in 
large  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  net  decrease  in  the  tailings  of  these  countries. 
During  this  same  period  toted  net  German  rice  imports  declined  35  per  cent 
whereas  imports  of  United  States  rice  have  declined  30  per  cent.  Total  net 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  this  period  declined  12  per  cent  whereas 
imports  of  United  Stakes  rice  declined  28  per  cent  .  For  Argentina  net  imports 
increased  36  per  cent  during  this  period  whereon  imports  of  United  States  rice 
decreased  50  per  cent,  reflecting  the  increased  competition  from  Brazil. 
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The  accounted- for  stocks  and  movement  of  rice  for  1930-31  were  as 
follows:  Continental.  United  States,  including  .Alaska,  690,003,000  pounds; 
Porto  Rico,  212,952,000  pounds;  Hawaii,  89,183,000  pounds;  total  donestic, 
992,198,000  pounds;  eiports,  221,702,000  pounds;  and  117,000,000  pounds 
(milled  rice  equivalent)  carried  into  tlie  1931—32  season  in. .lr.es  a  total  of 
1,330,900,000  pounds  for  tlie  pear.  The  apparent  supply  for  milling  -  for 
the  1931-32  season,  "based  on  stocks  as  of  August  1  and  estimated . •;  roducti on' 
is  equivalent  to  1,302,000, 00 6  pounds  of  milled  rice. 

Southern.  Belt 


Tne  movement  of  new  crop  rice  to  mills  during  the  period  ...v.gust  through 
December,  1931  totaled  5,520,000  barrels  as  compared  mith  5,639,000  barrels 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  1930.  'Tlie  movement  of  milled  rice  into 
consuming  channels  during  this  period  amounted  to  465,900,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  476,800,000  for  the  corresponding  period  last  pear  and  a  5-year 
(1927-28  to  1931-32)  average  of  473,200,300  pounds.  Stocks  of  rough  rice 
in  first  hands  on  January  1,  1932  were  estimated  to  bo  4,856,000  barrels, 
as  compared  with  4,684,000  barrels  a  year  earlier.  Shipments  to  Porto  Rico 
for  the  first  five  months  of  the  1931-32  crop  year  totaled  about  SO, 191,000 
pounds  which  was  about  the  same  as  the  Porto  Rico  takings  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year  and  above  the  average  of  tlie  l._.pf  five  years,  exports  of 
Southern  rice  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  crop  year  tot  led 
80,608,920  pounds  compared  with  92,011,012  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  yoar.  Stocks  of  rough  and  milled  rice  in  millers  hands  on  January  1,1932 
wore  the  equivalent  of  about  196,400,000  pounds  of  milled  rice  as  comp  .red 
with  164,200,000  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  a  5-year  (1926-27  to  1930-31) 
average  of  226,800,000  pounds. 


Prices  of  milled  rice  during  the  current  crop  year  to  January  wore  at 
a  lower  level  then  at  any  time  since  the  spring-  of  1921.  Fancy  Blue  Rose  at 
Hew  Orleans  averaged  p3.'21  per  100  pounds  for  August.  Subsequent  declines 
resulted  in  i  price  of  ^2,75  for  the  middle  of  October.  Quot  tions  on  this 
variety  and  grade  for'  Janw  r;  4,  1932  ranged  from  82.87a  to  $3.00.  Rough 
rico  prices  at  "Louisiana  mills  during  early  October  were  averagin'  about  02.00 
per  barrel.  Quotations  on  Blue  Rose  rough  at  these  points  on  January  4  ranged 
from  '02.40  to  -'02. 60  per  b enrol. 


California 


Supplies  of  California  rice  for  milling  this  year  appear  to  b~  the 
equivalent  of  about  250,000,000  pounds  as  cor '.pared  with  230,000,003  pounds 
for  1930-2.1.  Shipments  of  California  rico  to  Hawaii  during  the  period  -uigust 
1  to  December  '31,  1931  totaled  31,550,000  pounds  as  compared  with  36,517,000 
pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Exports  of  California  rice 
for  those  same  periods  wore  1,746,144  pounds  and  3,565,671  pounds  respectively. 
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The  bulk  exports  of  California  rice  goes  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  crop 
is  officially  reported  to  be  the  equivalent  of  17,287,000,000  pounds  of  brown 
rice.  The  carry-over  from  the  1950-31  crop  was  about  2,371,000,000  pounds, 
making  a  total  domestic  supply1  of  20,169,000,000  pounds.  The  consumption  in 
Japan  during  1930-31  was  estimated  tc  have  been  21,655,000,000  pounds.  Paring 
192-5-27  Japan  took  about  92,000,000  pounds  of  California  rice  and  1,610,000,000 
pounds  from  other  sources.  Usually  a  large  percentage  of  the  deficit  in 
Japan  proper  is  made  up  by  shipments  from  Taiwan  and  Chosen,  the  remainder 
being  supplied  from  imports.  The  bulk  of  the  Japanese  imports  come  from  Asiatic 
surplus -producing  countries  and  from  California.  This  year  the  exportable 
surpluses  of  these  Asiatic  surplus -producing  countries  are  reported  to  be 
smaller  than  the  record  supplies  of  last  year.  Brices  in  these  countries, 
however,  continue  at  relatively  low  levels.  The  supply  situation  in  Japan  at 
present  appears  favorable  for  imports  of  California  rice,  but  prices  in  the 
Asiatic  surplus-producing  countries  are  now  relatively  low. 

The  limiting  factor  in  Japanese  takings  of  California  rice  is  the 
San  Francisco  -  Tokyo  price  relationship.  The  Tokyo  price  of  brov/n  rice  is 
usually  from  8C  cents  to  pi. 00  per  100  pounds  above  the  San  ir incisco  price 
of  brown  rice  when  Japan  is  buying  California  rice,  kiddle  quality  brown 
at  Tokyo  on  January  6  was  quoted  at  p2.22  per  100  pounds  and  ho.  1  Brown  at 
San  Francisco  on  January  4  at  p2.65. 

The  price  of  fancy  Calif omia- Japan  at  San  Francisco  has  declined 
from  v3.52l!r  on  October  5  to  $2.95  on  January  4,  1932.  During  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  the  price  of  this  grade  of  rice  advanced  from  .^3.57  to  ',?3.60 
per  100  pounds.  Prices  of  ho.  1  Faddy  f.  o.  b.  Sacramento  growing  points  have 
been  accordingly  lower  this  year,  averaging  from  ^1.25  to  .pl.35  per  100  pounds 
during  the  first  part  of  October  and  pi. 30  to  S)>1.35  during  the  first  week 
of  January  1932. 
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THE  SUGAR  OUTLOOK,  1932. 


Low  prices  and  restrictive  measures  appear  to  be  reducing  rrrld  sugar 
production.  Reports  to  date  indicate  that  the  1931-32  world  beet  and  cane 
sugar  production  probably  will  be  about  28,700,000  short  tons,  as  compared 
with  the  record  crop  of  31,984,000  short  tons  harvested  in  the  previous 
season.  The  decrease  in  production,  however,  is  offset  in  part  by  an  increa 
in  stocks.  The  total  stocks  of  sugar  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  1931- 
sugar  season  (September  1,  1951)  amounted  to  8,335,000  short  tons  which  is 
1,424,000  short  tens  in  excess  of  the  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous 
season.  Of  this  amount,  however,  2,800,000  short  tons  have  been  segregated, 
to  be  held  off  the  market  and  to  be  released  gradually  over  a  period  of  five 
years.  Should  the  world* s  sugar  consumption  during  the  present  season  equal 
that  of  the  past  season,  the  world1 s  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  season  will  be 
less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

A.  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  sugar  situation  was  presented  in  the 
Agricultural  Outlook  for  the  Southern  States,  1931-32,  Miscellaneous  Publica¬ 
tion  No.  137,  issued  December,  1931,  pages  27-29. 
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THE  HONEY  OUTLOOK,  1952 


ITo  authoritative  figures  exist  on  the  total  number  of  colonies  of  bees 
in  the  United.  States  and  no  current  figures  are  available  on  relative  production 
of  honey  from  year  to  year.  The  crop  of  1931  is  known,  however,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  smallest  in  several  years  in  the  important  commercial  producing  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Western  Mountain  States  and  the  North  Central  States,  and  in  some 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  areas. 

Demand  for  honey  in  large  lots,  both  for  domestic  use  and  for  export,  has 
continued  light  during  the  past  year.  While  prices  are  now  the  lowest  since 
before  the  World  War,  price  declines  during  the  past  year  have  been  less  than 
for  most  other  farm  crops.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  short  crop,  but  also, 
Deekeepers  have  increased  their  efforts  to  dispose  of  honey  locally,  by  retail 
sales  or  through  nearby  stores,  thus  lessening  the  supplies  of  honey  entering 
the  commercial  channels  of  trade. 

Total  exports  for  the  12-month  period  ended  December  31,  1931,  were  about 
4,200,000  pounds.  Although  this  was  slightly  higher  than  for  the  preceding  12 
months,  it  is  a  heavy  drop  from  the  exports  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1929,  when  nearly  12,000,000  pounds  were  exported.  Great  Britain  has  replaced 
Germany  as  the  leading  foreign  market  for  American  honey,  with  Germany  in  second 
place . 

» 

The  outlook  is  favorable  to  a  good  flow  of  nectar  this  season.  Pail  and 
early  winter  precipitation,  mostly  in  the  form  of  rain  in  the  East  and  of  snow 
in  the  Western  Mountain  sections,  has  been  sufficiently  abundant  so  that  beekeep¬ 
ers  in  most  important  commercial  areas  are  optimistic  over  the  possibilities 
of  next  year’s  nectar  flow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  colonies  appears 
to  be  less  satisfactory.  Due  to  late  broodrearing,  colonies  generally  went  into 
winter  quarters  last  fall  strong  in  young  bees.  The  warm  fall  enabled  bees  to 
work  exceptionally  late  on  nectar-bearing  plants,  so  that  the  fall  honey  flow 
was  generally  ample  for  ordinary  requirements  and  in  some  cases  furnished  a 
surplus.  Because  of  the  unprofitable  1931  season,  however,  less  care  than  usual 
was  taken  to  prejare  the  apiaries  for  winter  and  the  mild  fall  and  early  winter 
resulted  in  so  much  unseasonal  activity  i  the  part  of  the  bees  through  most  of 
the  Northern  States  that  consumption  of  toros  has  been  heavy  and  colony 
strength  lias  been  weakened.  Feeding  wi»  be  necessary  in  many  apiaries  if  the 
colonics  are  to  survive  and  extra  attention  will  have  to  be  given  the  colonies 
in  the  spring  in  regions  where  the  main  honey  flow  comes  early.  Bees  wintered 
in  cellars  require  close  watching  during  mild  winters  such  as  this  one,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  moved  out  of  the  cellar  at  least  temporarily  if  they  become  too 
restless.  Even  if  losses  of  colonies  this  winter  should  be  no  greater  than 
usual  the  early  strength  of  the  colonies  may  be  below  average  because  of  the 
excessive  winter  activity. 


